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PREFACE. 

*v • — — *• — 



r I ''HE completion of this work having bee® delayed long beyond the period 
originally contemplated for its publication, the Authors feel called on to 
assure their readers that the interval has been unremittingly devoted to the 
examination of every public and private source of information, manuscript 
and printed, whence light could be thrown on their subject. Their toil has, 
in some cases, been productive only of a negative result ; in most instances, 
however, it has been rewarded by stores of new and interesting material. 

It was at first designed to comprise within the limits of the work, in 
addition to what is now given to the public, a history of the See and 
Bishops of Ossory, as well as of the Episcopally founded Corporation of the 
Irishtown of Kilkenny, and to have included within the Section of Monu- 
mental Antiquities memoirs of many persons known to have been buried 
within the walls of the cathedral, although their tombs no longer exist 
there. The great accumulation of materials, already alluded to, rendered it, 
however, necessary either to increase the size and price of the work, or 
to abandon a portion of the original plan. The Authors were prepared to 
carry out the whole to the fullest extent, but the Publishers, who had 
undertaken the work at their own risk, came to the conclusion that to 
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make one part of the subject as complete as possible, was better than to 
issue a compendium of the entire. It was also thought desirable to touch 
with brevity on the history of those personages whose actions have already 
been recorded in easily accessible publications. It is right to observe that 
the Authors never stipulated for any pecuniary recompense for their labours ; 
and as, independently of a considerable increase in the number of illus- 
trations, the amount of letter-press devoted to the work as now issued, 
exceeds by more than a third the quantity originally promised to Sub- 
scribers, the Publishers have little hope of ultimate reimbursement, not to 
say profit. It is hoped that hereafter suflicient encouragement may be 
given to bring out a separate work embracing the rest of the matter 
collected by the Authors during the progress of the present volume. 

In printing the monumental inscriptions, the errors of O’Phelan, and of 
those who have used his MS., were at first noticed as they occurred; but 
this plan was quickly abandoned, in consequence of the amount of space 
requisite for so many additional notes. Accuracy has been insured by 
repeated comparison of the proofs with the monuments themselves. 

The greater part of the illustrations have been drawn by the Rev. James 
Graves — the architectural portion from actual admeasurement. The Authors 
have to thank Mr. E. Fitzpatrick for two drawings ; and, wherever necessary, 
competent artists have also been employed. The careful wood engraving of 
Mr. W. Oldham and Mr. G. A. Hanlon has been combined with the known 
excellence of the University Press to bring out the work in a manner which, 
it is hoped, will reflect credit on Irish Artists and Publishers. 

Where many have been kind, it must seem invidious to single out a few: 
yet the names of the Rev. William Reeves, D. D., who has read the proof-sheets 
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a# they issued from the press, and otherwise given his able assistance to the 
Authors ; and of John Q’Donovan, Esq., LL. D., whose invaluable stores of 
information were ever at their service when required, cannot be withheld. 
To them, and to their many other generous friends and fellow-workers, the 
Authors return their unfeigned thanks : they have (if they may venture 
to adopt the words of one who could more worthily use them) but “as 
poor labourers carried the carved stones and polished pillars, from the 
hands of the more skilful architects, to be set in their fit places, which 
here they offer upon the altar of love to their country, and wherein they 
have held it no sacrilege to rob others of their richest jewels to adorn this 
their most beautiful nurse, whose womb was their conception, whose breasts 
were their nourishment, whose bosom their cradle, and lap (they doubt 
not) shall be their bed of sweet rest, till Christ by His trumpet raise 
them thence.” 

Kiumrarr, Augutt, 1857. 
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, THE 

HISTORY, ARCHITECTURE, AND ANTIQUITIES 



OF 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. CANICE. 



SECTION I. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. — SEIB-KIERAN AND AGHABO. 

A T the outset of a work professing to treat of the Cathedral of Ossory, the 
reader will naturally expect to meet with some notice of the ancient 
monastic communities of Seir-Kieran and Aghabo, supposed by nearly every 
writer* who has touched on the subject to have served in turn as the mother 
churches of the diocese, ere Kilkenny became the cathedral city ; the more so, 
as the question suggested by the connexion which existed between the primitive 
monasticism and episcopacy of Ireland is one of great interest to the student 
of ecclesiastical history. The full discussion of this subject will, however, more 
properly claim our attention in a separate work to be especially devoted to the 
history of the bishops and see of Ossory ; suffice it, for the present, to observe 
that the hagiology and authentic annals of Ireland almost universally represent 
the primitive Irish bishop as the head of a body of clergy and disciples whom 
his missionary exertions and the fame of his sanctity had gathered round the 
cell, founded oftentimes by their prelate when an ascetic dweller inter ethnicos , or 

* See a MS. -Treatise, De Otsoriensi Duesceri voL i, p. 398, &c. ; ffibn. Dommicana, pp. 18, 
§4, Mas. Brit., Cod. Clarend., tom. 1L, p. 19; Acta 297; Mason’s Parochial Survey , vol. L, p. 33; 
SS. Hibn., tom. L, p. 473, coLa; Harris’s Ware, Shee’s St Canice, p. 12; &c. 

B* 
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Reeves’ Eccl. 
Antiq ., pp. 136, 
137. 



IkcL Hut., 
vol. i., pp. 29- 
83 . 



Todd’s Church 
of St. Patrick 
p. 16. 



in eremo, amongst the heathen or in the desert. The code by which the new- 
made converts regulated their daily life was given to them by their spiritual 
father. Thus a coenobium was formed, from whence, as from a centre, the 
joint labours of the bishop and his clergy gradually extended amongst the 
surrounding heathen, until met by the similarly widening circles of kindred 
communities ; and as monastery after monastery sprang up, the abbot-prelates 
resided in this place or in that, as one church rose into fame, or another sank 
into obscurity. 

Seib-Kieban 4 . — There can be little doubt that from a community thus con- 
stituted the first preachers of Christianity went forth amongst the rude and tur- 
bulent tribes of ancient Ossory ; and it is not at all improbable that on this spot 
was also erected one of the earliest Christian churches in Ireland, a date anterior 
to the advent of St. Patrick being generally assigned to the founding of the cell at 
Saighir by Kieran (Chiarain) the son of Lughaidh. It is true, that in the op- 
posite scale must be placed the authority of the accurate and judicious Lanigan ; 
who, deterred by the many difficulties which beset the advocacy of an earlier 
date, has fixed on the latter end of the fifth century as the more probable era of 
its foundation. But thus totally to reject all testimony in favour of the earlier 
epoch does not seem to be in accordance with the rules of sound criticism, 
much as it may tend to smooth the path of the historian. The Lives of Kieran, 
and those of Declan, Ailbhe, and Ibar, are unquestionably of great antiquity, 
and although comprising much that is fabulous, do not bear the marks of 
documents forged to support a preconceived theory. They are all opposed to 
Dr. Lanigan’s conclusions ; and it is assuming too much to suppose that they 
are altogether without foundation, especially when we recollect that they derive 
support from almost every historical authority bearing on the ancient Church 
history of Ireland. 

Saighir, called, from its founder, Saighir-Chiarain, is situate in the King’s 
County, and barony of Ballybritt, not far from the south-western extremity of the 



» Hap, gelidus. Old Life of St Patrick ; 
Fluuium Huar appeUatum, Vita Tripart . S. Pat. ; 
Fuaran, 1° Vita S. Kierani ’, Acta SS. Hibn ., 
tom. i, p. 458 ; Sdi Juap (nomen fontis), Felire 
Aengus , 5° Martii ; Saaijip, Saigpe, Saigip 



fci dp ain, Four Masters; Seyrkieran, Vascon Roll, 
17 Edw. I., Tur.Lond. ; Sayrkeran, Lib. Rub. Os- 
sorien , fol. 1 ; Serrkeran, Clyn's A finals ; Shyre 
keran, Inquisition on surrender of priory ; Seir- 
Kieran, modem usage. 
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Slieve Bloom ( Sliabh Bladhma) mountains. It gives its name to a parish which, 
although insulated by the diocese of Killaloe, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Ossory, — thus affording an extremely interesting landmark of the sway 
borne in ancient times by the kings of Ossory over the territory of Eile O’Carrol. 

In the First Life of Kieran the geographical position of Saighir is most accu- 
rately marked; it is described as lying within the district of Eile, in the very 
centre of Ireland, on the confines of its ancient northern and southern divisions, 
Leath-Chuinn and Leath Mogha, and (a strong proof of the antiquity of the 
Life) in the region of Munster*. In the Gloss on the Festilogium of Aengus 
(5°Martii) the name is written Sairucm, and explained as “nomen fontis,” the uuetn. «fthe 

„ „ , , , , , . Cfft. Soc n p. 2 1 

name of a well, and there can be little doubt that such was the true and ancient nou a. 
orthography, Saij being the proper name, and uap, cool, gdidus , the descriptive 
epithet The Leabhar Breac contains the injunction given by Patrick to Kieran, 
when, on his way to Rome, the Apostle of Ireland met the latter returning home 
to his native country. It runs as follows: — 

Saij uap, 

Cumt>ai 5 caCip pop a bpu, 

1 cino *xxx* bliaOau bant) 

Conbpicpem anb ~\ cu. 

S&ig the cold, 

Erect a city on its brink, 

At the end of thirty revolving years 
There shall I and thou meet 

— Fol. 42, now 32. 

The same inference may be drawn from the words of the Latin Life of Kieran 



* “ Et ait S. Patricias ad S. Kieranum ; vade 
ad Hiberniam ante me, & adi fontem in medio 
Hibemi® in confinio Australian! & Aquilona- 
lium Hiberniensium, qui vacatur Fuaran; & 

oonstitue ibi Monasterium, Fons vero ille 

sicut supra dictum est, in confinio (alias par- 
tium ) Prouinciarum Hibernif constat; sed tame 
in Australi plaga & region e Mumoni®, videlicet 
in plebe, qu® vocatur Hele .” — Acta SS, Hibn ., 
tom. L, p. 458, col. b. In the very ancient Life 
of St. Mochoemog, or Pulcherius, the boundary 

B 



of the two provinces is thus incidentally alluded 
to: — “ Veniens siquidem S. Pulcherius ad ori- 
entalem plagam Mumuni®, qu® dicitur Eile con- 
tra Occidentalem terrain Laginensium, qu® 
Ossraighi nominator.” — /d, p. 591, col. a. Eile 
or Ely O’Carroll anciently comprised the baronies 
of Ikerrin and Eliogarty in the county of Tip- 
perary, in addition to those of Clonlisk and Bally- 
britt in the King’s County, to which that terri- 
tory was in after ages confined. The baronies of 
Clonlisk and Ballybritt are part of the present 
2 
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quoted by Ussher, and of the First Life of the same saint, printed by Colgan, 
“Adi fontem — qui vocatur fuaran”*: whilst the immediate import of the word 
is fixed in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, “ Huaran enim, siue Fueran, idem 
Tr. n., p. 186, Hibemis sonat quod fons viuus, siue viua vel frigida aqua 6 terra scaturiens.” 
All over Ireland at this time Paganism was prevalent; indeed we can 
a a. ss. Ha*., trace the existence of the Pagan priesthood at a much later period b : the coun- 
P . 458 , ^ gjound Saighir was then, moreover, a desert, clothed with dense forests, 
and untenanted save by wild beasts. Thither St. Kieran retired from his dis* 
hum, p. 473, ciples*; and there, about a. d. 402 , constructed a cell of the humblest ma- 

col. a. 



civil province of Leinster, but they still form a 
portion of the ecclesiastical province of Munster, 
thus affording one amongst many instances which 
might be adduced to prove that the present ec- 
clesiastical divisions of Ireland preserve traces 
of its ancient civil boundaries. For the extent 
of ancient Ossory, which appears at an early pe- 
riod to have included Eile, and the claim set up 
by the Mumonians to the tract extending from 
Knockgraffon, in Tipperary, to the river Nore, 
see The Book of Rights , edited for the Celtic So- 
ciety by Dr. O’Donovan, pp. 17, n. a ; 78, n. *; 
and 88, n. 1 ; also the same writer’s tract on The 
Tribes and Territories of Ancient Ossory , enlarged 
from the Transactions of the Kilkenny Arches- 
ohgical Society , for the year 1850, p. 15. 

• In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, pars ii., 
cap. ix., Huar is given as the name of a river, — 
“ juxta fluvium Huar appellatum.” — 2V. TA., 
p. 130, col. 5. The etymology of Saighir given 
in the text rests on the high authority of Dr. 
O’Donovan and Eugene Curry, Esq. 

b Acta SS, Hibn., tom. L, p. 460, cpl. a. A 
catena of the various passages referring to the 
Pagan cultus of Ireland, previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, which occur in our ha- 
giography, would form a most interesting work, 
and correct many erroneous opinions on the sub- 
ject now afloat. 

e Acta SS. Hibn ., tom. L, p. 458, col. b . On the 



south-eastern shoulder of Slieve Bloom, not 
far from the spot where the road to Seir- Kieran 
branches off the great Limerick road, the pea- 
santry point out an irregular enclosure, some- 
what less than an acre in extent, as St. Kieran’s 
Park, and they tell you that the saint in the first 
instance pitched on this spot as the site of his 
cell, and proceeded so far as to enclose the area with 
a wall ; but, having been disgusted by the thiev- 
ish propensities of the women of the neighbour- 
hood, he migrated to Saighir, and there settled. 
The occupier of the land in 1846 (then an old 
man) stated to us that he remembered St. Kieran’s 
Park to have been surrounded by a wall built of 
rough blocks of stone, of great size, piled on each 
other: these stones, with the exception of some 
still remaining on the south-east side, had been 
sold to Mr. Birch of Roscrea, and removed for 
building purposes. A fine translucent spring 
gushes out from the hill side, nearly in the cen- 
tre of the area already described, and is called 
St Kieran’s Well. It is easily seen how impor- 
tant a spring well would be, nay, how indis- 
pensable to one who, like Kieran, had fixed his 
residence where “ eremus lata, densa siluis per 
circuitum erat” (Acta SS.) : and no less neces- 
sary was it to the monastic and collegiate com- 
munities, wherever established. We know that 
St Patrick not only instructed his followers as to 
the fashion of their churches, but also consi- 
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terials, — its walls of wicker-work, its roof of dried grass 1 . For a time the ussher, z>* 
saint’s sole companions were the wild animals, many of which he appears to p?L 
havetamed b ; and, except for their presence, he there lived as a solitary dweller p ‘ 1091 ' 
in ererno. But his disciples discovered the place of his retreat, and soon the 
wicker hut grew into a famous monastery, and subsequently an ecclesiastical 
“ civitas” gathered round the walls of his church 0 . Not long after the estab- 
lishment of the monastery, Dymma, Chief of the neighbouring territory of Ui aa. ss. huh., 
Fiachach d , threatened to expel the saint, but, according to the legend, was mi- «T P 
raculously restrained. 

The two Lives of St. Kieran, printed by Colgan, throw some light on the 



dered a spring of such importance, that the com- 
pilers of his Acta frequently represent him as 
working a miracle in order to supply that ne- 
cessary adjunct. In the Tripartite Life the 
church of Oran, in the county of Roscommon, is 
stated to have been thus favoured ; and from the 
copious well which burst forth at the saint’s 
bidding, the name Oran or Huaran was derived. 
It is not, therefore, at all necessary to suppose 
that St. Patrick, in his injunction to Kieran, 
meant to denote any particular well, but 
merely to indicate, as the site of the future mo- 
nastery, the neighbourhood of a spring about the 
centre of Ireland. St. Kieran’s Park is distant 
from Seir- Kieran about eight miles in an easterly 
direction. 

a This may be gathered from the First Life of 
Kieran. A wild boar, which has been miracu- 
lously tamed, provides for the saint “ virgas et 
fen tun ad materiam cells construendae .” — Ada 
SS . Hibn,, tom. L, p. 458, col. b. 

b Kieran appears to have had a peculiar fond- 
ness for the lower animals. See his First Life, 
passim. 

c Postea sui discipuli et alij plures ad S. Kie- 
ran u in ipso loco conuenerunt vndique, & ibi in- 

cep turn est clarum Monas teriura. Et postea 

ciuitas creuit Dei dono per gratiam S. Kierani; 
quae omnia vocantur uno nomine Sayghir . — Ada 



SS, Hibn ., tom. i., pp. 458, col. b ; 459, coL a, St 
Kieran is said, in both the Lives published by Col- 
gan, to have converted his mother Liadhaine to 
the Christian faith, and to have erected a cell for 
her in the neighbourhood of Saighir: — 44 Mater 
S. Kierani veniat ad eum, quae a filio suo fidelis 
Christiana & sancta Dei famula effects est; & 
sdificauit S. Kieranus Sanctf matri suae Liada- 
niae, cellam in propinquo loco seorsim, & sanctas 
virgines congregauit ad earn inibL” — 7i&, p. 459, 
col. a, where a curious story is told about one 
of St. Liadhaine’s nuns, named Bruinecha, and 
Dymma, Chief of Ui-Fiachcach. Colgan identifies 
St Liadhaine’s nunnery with Kill-Liadhaine, now 
Killyon (Liadhaine is pronounced Lee&n), situate 
between Saighir and Birr, in the barony of Fir- 
cal, King’s County ; and says that she was com- 
memorated on the 15 th of August. ( Id ., p. 464, 
col. a, n.). There are no remains of the pri- 
mitive convent of St. Liadhaine now existing; 
fragments of the walls of a more modern erec- 
tion were, however, standing therein 1846. For 
a notice of Killyon, and some curious discoveries 
made there, see Transactions of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society , voL L, p. 215. 

d Cinel Fiachach extended from Birr, in the 
neighbourhood of Saighir, to the hill of Uis- 
neach in Westmeath — Four Masters , voL i., 
p. 166, n. 
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economy of the monastery at Saighir at an early period ; probably affording us 
an incidental portraiture of the community, contemporary with the writer’s era. 
a a. ss. Hibn., For example, we learn that subordinate to the abbot was the praepositus, 
tom.^L, p. 459 , atten( j e( j to the temporal concerns of the community. We read also of a 
idtm, p. 462, cellarer, who busied himself with the entertainment of the guests. The monas- 
frLT ' viu, tery was rich in swine, sheep, milch kine, and draught oxen for the plough. 
ptunm. There were also fifty draught horses employed in tillage, and the community 
possessed a building for the rearing of calves, which had ten doors and ten sepa- 
rate stalls 8 . In the treasury of the monastery was a miraculous bell, bestowed 
by St. Patrick on Kieran, and which the Apostle of Ireland had prophesied 
should remain mute until the latter arrived at the place designated as the site 
of his future monastery 1 . This bell, which was called “Bardan Kierani” (“forte,” 
/dm, p. 468 , observes Colgan, “ Bodhran , i. e. mutum ”), had been made under the inspection 
of Germanus, the Gallican instructor of St. Patrick: it was extant, and held in 
high veneration at Saighir, when the First Life of Kieran was composed; it 
was also universally honoured throughout Ossory, being carried to the treaties 
of princes, sworn on for the defence of the poor, and used to sanction the col- 
lection of the tribute due to the monastery by the people of Ossory. The 
i dm, p. 462, paschal fire, according to the practice of the Eastern Church, was lighted every 
7lJuogium, 6* Easter, and kept burning in the church during the entire year. So numerous a 
Mgan,*tori i com P an y °f disciples gathered round Kieran at Saighir that Aengus terms the 
p. 470, col b. 8a [nt “Kieranum populosum some of these he ordained priests; others he 
Act. ss. Hum., raised to the episcopate; on others he conferred the minor orders of the Church, 
coi. a- 467, ». ' Kesiding at Saighir with the clergy which he had thus gathered round him, he 
idem, pp. 460, had there his “cathedra;” and the people of Ossory having by his instrumen- 
a’. 463 ’ tality been converted to Christianity, that region was his “ parocbia.” The 

a The scholiast (Maguire) on the Festilogium Hibn tom. i., p. 471, coL cl 
of Aengus, at the 5 th of March, is thus trans- b The fame of this miracle is still traditionally 
lated by Colgan: — “ Fuit etiam vir valde locu- handed down amongst the peasantry of Seir- 
ples in armentoram possession ibus. Domus eius Kieran, who point to Bell Hill, a town land in 
armentaria siue bouile dece habebat portas & the immediate neighbourhood, lying to the north 
decern particularia reclusoria: in singulis erant of the church, and Bell Bush (a ragged white- 
decern vituli : & singulos vitulos decern alebant thorn growing thereon) as marking the place 

vaccse. Habebat etiam equos iugales quin- and even the very spot where the Bardan Kierani 

quaginta pro aratro & agriculture.” — Acta SS. regained its voice. 
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hospitality of the community, and their bounty to the poor, were on a large 
scale. On one occasion, when St. Patrick, accompanied by Aengus, King of Acta ss. huh., 
Munster, and a numerous retinue of chiefs, visited St. Kieran at Saighir, eight ^Tb. ' P 46 °’ 
oxen, together with a proportionate quantity of the best wine, were provided 
for their entertainment. At another time the entire army of Ailill, King of 
Cashel, which encamped near the monastery, was supplied with food*. 

The cemetery of St. Kieran’s monastery at Saighir came at an early date to 
be esteemed of peculiar sanctity ; for the saint, in answer to one of his three 
last prayers, is said by the legends to have obtained for it the privilege that the /*», p. 463, 
gates of hell should not, after the judgment day, be closed upon those who were coL * 
buried near his “ cathedra.” Dymma, Prince of Ui-Fiachach, after his repen- 
tance and reconciliation with St. Kieran, ordered that his posterity should be 
there interred 1 . And, from a passage in Keating’s History of Ireland, it ap- see p. s, note », 
pears to have been also the burial-place of the kings of Ossory. The cemetery po,t ' 
of Saighir was, probably, at first enclosed by the customary earthen rampart or 
stone cashel®; but be that as it may, there was no trace of cashel or of rampart 



* Ada SS. Hibn., tom. L, p. 461, col. a. The 
miraculous agency introduced, on the most trivial 
occasions, all through the legends of our Irish 
saints, is allowed to be fictitious by Dr. Lanigan, 
Alban Butler, and every Roman Catholic writer 
who has touched on the subject. But, granting 
all this, no nation in Europe can produce such 
a mass of curious matter, containing so much 
historical and topographical information of ex- 
treme antiquity, interspersed though it be with 
a set of legends of the wildest extravagance. Our 
Irish hagiology is the work of men who loved 
home associations, and who borrowed little or 
nothing from the cold matter-of-fact tone of the 
Continental school 

b Acta SS. Hibn., tom. i., p. 459, col. b . There 
were rights of considerable importance accruing 
to the church or monastery from the participators 
in the privilege of sepulture within the ceme- 
teries. 44 Omne corpus,” say the ancient Irish 
canons printed by D’Achery, 44 habet in jure suo 
vaccam, et equum, et vestimentum ; et orna- 



tum lecti sui : nec quicquam horum redditur in 
alia debita; quia corpori ejus tanquam verna- 
cula debentur.” — Spicilegium, Paris, 1723, tom. 
L, p. 496, col. a. Whilst burial in the paternal se- 
pulchre was also strictly enjoined: “Maledictus 
omnis homo qui non sepelitur in sepulcro pa- 
trum suorum.” — Idem, p. 495, col. b. D’Achery 
attributes these canons to the eighth century. 

e Sometimes these septa were constructed 
solely of earth; Beacan, the founder of the 
church of Kill Beacan in Muskry-Cuirc, was 
digging with great labour a ditch to surround his 
churchyard, when Diarmuid, King of Ireland, 
visited him by the advice of St. Columbkille. 
— Keating’s History of Ireland, book ii.,p.23, ed. 
1723. They were also frequently built with an 
external facing of stones to the earthen rampart; 
it was thus St. Cuthbert, an Irish ecclesiastic, 
enclosed his monastery on the island of Fame, 
44 quern videlicet murum, non sec to lapide, vel 
latere et csemento, sed impolitis prorsus lapidibus 
et cespite, quern de medio loci fodiendo tulerat, 
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Four Masters, 
vol i., p. 463. 



remaining in the year 917, — perhaps it may have been obliterated when the 
Danes, issuing from their ships moored in Linn-Rois opposite Ross-na-Ree on 
the Boyne, wasted Saighir and Birr, in the year 842*. Geoffrey Keating, in a 
passage omitted by his English translator, who was, probably, ashamed of the 
wildly fabulous strain which pervades it, relates that Sadbh, daughter of Donn- 
chadh, the son of Kellagh, Lord of Ossory, grieved that Saighir, the burial-place 
of her ancestors, lay open and defenceless, whilst so many famous churches in 
Ireland were encircled by walls, induced her husband, Donnchadh, son of Flann 
Sinna, monarch of Ireland, to assemble a large number of masons from Meath, 
and erect a suitable wall of stone around the cemetery 1 . 



composuit. E quibus quidam tantse erant gran- 
ditatis ut vix a quatuor viris yiderentur potuisse 
levari.” — Bedce Opera Historical edited by Steven- 
son for the English Historical Society, tom. ii., 
p. 84, Vita S. Cudbercti. In many instances the 
church or monastery was surrounded by one or 
more stone walls, or cashels ; Flaherty O’Brol- 
laghan (Flaithbheartach O’Brolchain) erected a 
cashel round the churches of Derry, and pronounc- 
ed a curse on any one who should come over it 
— Four Masters, vol. ii., p. 1 147, a.d. 1162; Trias 
Thaum. , p.505. These differed little from the 

military erections of the ancient Irish, and in fact 
were similarly designated, Bath, Lis, Cathair, 
Cashel, or Dun, according to the varieties of 
their form and construction. But, beside the 
idea of security, that of seclusion also entered 
into their plan. Cuthbert’s septum was so built 
that he could only behold the heavens from 
within it: the external face of the wall being 
only about the height of a man, whereas inter- 
nally the area was sunk in the rock to a much 
greater depth, and this was done purposely, 
u ad oohibendam occulorum simul et cogita- 
tuum lasciviam, ad erigendam in superna desi- 
deria totam mentis intentionem.” — Bedce Opera, 
ut supra. These enclosures were recognised 
by the ancient Irish Canons: — “ Qui occiderit 
hominem intra septa mouasterii exul cum dam- 



natione exeat,” &c. — Spelmani Concilia, Lond. 
1639» tom. i, p. 266. In the Reformatio Ec- 
clesiastics Ludovici Pii, a. d. 816, the “claus- 
tra canon icorum” are ordered to be surrounded 
“ firmis undique munitionibus,” to preclude 
entry except by the gate. CoUectio Constitute 
Imperial MeLchioris Goldasti, tom., iiL, p. 21 1 ; see 
also this subject fully treated by Dr. Petrie, 
Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, 
pp. 440-447. Saighir seems to have had two 
septa, an internal cashel of stone, and an exter- 
nal rath, formed of earth faced with stones. 

* The Four Masters place this event in the 
year 841, but the true date is 842. Archdall, 
Monast. Hibn., p. 405, not being aware of the 
variation in the chronology of the authorities 
he quotes, makes three burnings and plunder- 
ings of one, placing them under the years 839, 
841, and 842, respectively. Neither can his no- 
tices of Disert-Kieran, under the years 855 and 
951, refer to Saighir: Disert-Kieran, now called 
Castlekieran, is situate in the County Meath, on 
the Black water, two miles from Kells. See Four 
Mast., vol. i., pp. 374, n. \ 489, 513; vol. ii., p. 665. 

b The following curious account of the trans- 
action has been kindly transcribed for this work 
by John O’Donovan, Esq., LL. D., from a Latin 
version of Keating’s History of Ireland, made 
by Dr. John Lynch, the author of Cambrensis 
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Notwithstanding, however, this mark of royal favour, the monastery 
seems to have gradually fallen into decay: our annals, which afford us a 



Eversus. It is not given in the printed English 
translations of Keating, having been, probably, 
considered too fabulous ; the accessories do not, 
however, invalidate the fact of the erection of 
the septum by the persons, and at the time, in- 
dicated. The passage is not to be found in any 
copy of Keating, except that made by John, 
son of Torna O’Mulconry, in Keating’s own 
time, and now deposited in the manuscript Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 5. 26, 
p. 149). O’Mulconry’s copy is, however, high 
authority (being exceeded only by Keating’s au- 
tograph, which is believed to be preserved at 
St. Isidore’s, Rome), and in thiB instance it is 
supported by the Genealogical Work of Duald 
Mac Firbis, of which the original is in Lord 
Roden’s possession, and a transcript in the Li- 
brary of the Royal Irish Academy. The publi- 
cation of O’Mulconry’s transcript, in ter paged 
with Lynch’s version, would confer a great boon 
on the student of Irish history : — 

“ A.D. 917. Ad Regni postea gubernacula 
admotus est Donatus Flanni Sinnei, et Gorm- 
kithffi filiae Flanni neptis Conungi filius; qui ux- 
orem habuit Sabam Donati filij Calachi, Osiriae 
Reguli filiam, cujus dagitationibus solicitatus, 
Saigriam Kierani muro cinxit. Ilia enim seger- 
rime tulit clarissimas quasque Hibernis Eccle- 
sias muris ambiri, illam vero in qui majores sui 
sepulchro mandabantur, eo sive munimento, sive 
ornamento, carere. Opificum igitur Midis pro- 
fectorum, multitudine, operi peragendo jam ad- 
moti. Sabs Regins patrem e vivis excedere 
oontigit : qui postquam tumulo illatus fuit, ves- 
pertinis tenebris jam inchoantibus, novem spec- 
tra sepulchroinsedentia, oculiset dentibus nivem 
candore, csteris artubus carbonem nigredine su- 
perantibus, sequens carmen Hibernicum, Ossiris 
Regulo dictum bombilabantes effereb&nt : 



“ TTlumeep DoTm6aib Tti6ip meic CeallaiJ, &c., ide*t. 

“ Turba frequentabat, Donate create Kelacho, 

Nobilium vestram crebris accessibus aulam, 

Quee quoque voce chori modulantis duldter hymn os 
Personuit nobis immistis sajpe catervae. 

Ilium per latoe stipabant per agmina campos 
Insectata feras : b®c tecta subindfc an bi bant 
Ad commiscendum formosis culta puellis, 

Magnified satrapis multoque decora decore 
Clamorem miles, cantum chorus addidit altum, 

Fidaque dnxerunt semper latus agmina Regis, 

Qus satiata epulis fremuerunt murmure laeto, 

Oraque gestarunt hi lari suffusa rubore. 

Turn sol aestivos ut fudit ubique calores, 

H® vario cursu lassarant arva cohortes, 

Eximijque Lyras crepu£re per atria Regis, 

Et permulserunt gratis concentibus a urea, 

Atque animi curas subduxit fabula vatum, 

Qui multo et cultu cecinere poemate laudes 
Fcelicis Raniaa Regis, sumptique laboris 
Larga recedentes retulerunt premia laeti. 

O so boles magno Raniae de Rege create 
Die ubi crate res auro argen toque rigentes, 

Die ubi sunt extincti patris honores? 

Quod tot canto res habuit comitumque catervas, 

Gloria magna fuit, vitae illi fata tenorem 
Foelicem dederant, fuerat dum vita superstes 
Baptismo dudum lotus migravit ad astra 
Nuper, et ad meritoe, dum vitam duxit, honores 
Nos illi fuimua, mansit dum vita, ministri : 

Sed voces nostras jam qui li bet auribus hausiL n 

44 Tam horribili autem specie fuerunt hsc 
spectra, ut qui obtutum in ea figebant, e terrore 
maximo, viginti saltern et quatuor horarum mor- 
bo efficerentur. Singulis autem noctibus ad 
eundem tumulum ilia carmina susurro profere- 
bant, ita ut Ecclesiasticis et Laicis non mediocri 
admirationi fuerit, cur viri tumulus, qui summe 
pietatem coluit, a Daemonibus eo pacto frequen- 
taretur. Nonnulla pietatis ejus exercitia hue 
produco. Animi etenim sordes per confessionem 
crebro eluere, sacraque synaxi se quam saspis- 
sime munire consuevit : Apostolorum vigilijs, 
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numerous list of the obits of its bishops, abbots, and learned men, reaching down 
to the close of the eleventh century, cease, for several hundred years from that 
period, to notice Seir-Kieran. It is recorded, that the monastery was plundered 



in prim® not® per Ossiriam Ecclesijs stipem 
egenis largiorem conferre ; in amicorum «dibus 
per totam Ossiriam, vel parentibus orbum ali- 
quem, vel paupertate laborantem enutrire, soli- 
tus erat. In singulis etiam Ossiri® domibus tres 
coriasios saculos haberi curavit, in quorum uno 
decimam edulij sui partem singuli recondebant: 
alter stipem pauperibus assignatum Hibernice 
mip michil, id est, portio Michaelis, asservabat: 
Postremo mic® et reliqui®, matrefamilias potis- 
simum sollicitante, commit tebantur. Sed et 

unde digressus sum eo me recipiam. Glerus 
precibus et jejuniis triduanis sedulo incubuit 
ut rei misterium mereretur accipere. Tandem 
uni ex illis e Dalfiacborum stirpe, Angelus sfe 
videndum prabuit, dicens: magno vobis adju- 
mento fuit, quod jejunio pracationes adjunx- 
eritis, spectra ilia novem e clero [recte e sodalitio 
poetico] Congeodensi, qui terdo jam e tartaro 
Hiberniam ingressi, cum Ossiri® Regi vivo mo- 
les tiam creare non poterant, ejus extincti tu- 
rn ulum infestant : vos autem eras tin a die 
sacrum facite, et tumulum ac ccemiterium 
lustralis aqua aspersione irrorate: hac enim 
Damones facile abigentur. Ecclesiasticisigitur 
ministeria ab Angelo indicta obeuntibus, Le- 
mur es, nigras aves ementiti, sublimes in ara 
supervolitant, ccemiterium aut tumulum attin- 
gere divinitus prohibiti, horrendo etiam stridore 
clangentes, jejunijs, illos pracationibusque coe- 
meterij tumulique sacrationem acceptam referre 
debere, quodque ipsi tumulo Ossiri® Beguli 
amplius non officirent, alioquin a tumultu et 
tumulo officiendo nunquam se recessuros fuisse : 
quandoquiden ejus anima calo jam illat® offi- 
cere non potuerunt. Hac ubi effutiverant, ab 
omnium conspectu sublati, amplius non compa- 
ruerunt. Porrb superiores versus dum a spectris 



perstreperentur, memoria mandarunt Crossanus 
Candidus O’Kingus et Macriomtachus O’Cono- 
ranus, qui ejusmodi carminum generi pangendo, 
toto postea vita decursu se totos addixerunt : 
Carmen autem illud Hibernice Crossan, Latine 
obliquum dicitur, quod ex pugnantibus inter se 
sententijs plerumque conflari soleat” 

“ The Crossans ,” observes Dr. O’Donovan, 
44 were poets, whose principal office was to com- 
pose funeral dirges or family panegyrics, but 
who frequently degenerated into satirists, like 
the modern keeners. From this order of poets the 
family of Mac-I-Crossan, now Crosby, in Ulster 
and Leinster, is sprung. It is a curious fact that 
the celebrated family of Glandore was of the 
Leinster bards of this name : for it appears from 
a letter in the State Papers Office, London, 
dated December 2nd, 1601, in the handwriting 
of the then aged Earl of Ormonde, that the first 
of this family was an Irishman from Leix, and the 
son of Mac-I-Crossan, O’More’s bard. The Earl 
tells his history, and complains that he became 
‘very insolent’ when he got into power. See 
Tribes of Ireland, by Aenghus O’Daly, edited by 
J. O’ Donovan, LL. D., p. 25. The story is also 
curious for the reference to cl&p XI i Coigeob, 
O’Con^eo’s band of poets, to whom I have seen 
no other reference. O’Congeo must have been 
some satirical Crossan whose followers were 
believed to have all gone to the lower regions. It 
appears to me further, that this story was penned 
at a very early period, to flatter the royal family 
of Ossory, and to bring the order of poets called 
Crosscuts into disrepute, for the Crossan Finn 
O’King, and his contemporary O’Conoran, are 
said to have committed to memory, and after- 
wards imitated, the song of the demons.” — Ori- 
ginal Letter , penes auct. 
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by the people of Munster thirty-five years after the piety of Donchadh s consort a . d . 952. 

, . , , , ,, . Fmr Matter,, 

procured its enclosure: but the only other notice afforded by the annals is the vol a., P . 671. 
burning of the monastery by O’Carrol and the English in the year 1548. Ac- idem, voi. v., 
cording to Ware, the Canons Regular of St. Augustine were introduced into Seir- P ' 

Kieran; he does not supply the date, but it was probably about the middle of 
the twelfth century, when that order found entrance into the greater part of the Mo*ut. mb,., 
Irish monastic houses. The priory of Seir-Kieran does not appear to have re- P 
covered from the devastation inflicted by O’Carrol and the English ere the 
general suppression of monastic houses supervened some twenty years later, as 
the Inquisition* on the surrender, taken at the neighbouring castle of The Leap, 
speaks of the walls of what had lately been the church, and, alluding to its pros- 
trate condition, states that a large stone building, thatched with straw, was then 
used as the parish church, whilst two other thatched houses served the canons 
for their place of residence. The precinct of the priory was found to comprise 
one acre, thus identifying it with the present churchyard. The rectory of Seir- 
Kieran, valued at forty shillings 6 , was impropriate in the canons ; as was also 



* A transcript of this Inquisition, so far as it 
relates to Seir-Kieran, ishere subjoined, as Arch- 
dall does not give a very clear summary of its 
contents. The dissolved Religious Houses to 
which it also relates are u de Insula Vivencium,” 
and “ Roscre in Ealy.” This Inquisition is at 
present preserved in the Chief Remembrancer’s 
Office, Dublin, and was held on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1568, “ apud Lemyvanane in Ely sub 
gubernacione O’Kerroll,” before Michael Fitz- 
Williams, Esquire, and Francis Delahyde, Gen- 
tleman, commissioners appointed by the Queen : 
the jury find, with regard to Seir-Kieran, “ qd 
prioratus canonico} noiatus prioratus scti Ke- 
rani, alias prioratus de Shyre Kerane in Ely pd, 
spect’ ad dnam Regina racioe dci pliamenti, & qd 
scitus dicti prioratus continet una acra in qua 
sunt mura lap id dudu eccfie diet’ prioratus, una 
turns parva, una magna dom? lapid straie tecta 
que dom? modo est eccfia pochialis ut ecclia pd 
pstrata fuit, T ii. alie domus straie tecte ubi ca- 



nonic! habitaverunt que valent p annu ultra re- 
pacioe iii*. iiij d . Et dicunt qd vitt de shyre pti- 
nebat ad diet’ prioratu, T modo ad dnamReginam 
in qua sunt vl cottag’, % in campis ejusd sunt 
xl. acre terre arr’ T pastur’ valentes p ann’ 
vi*. viii d . Et dicunt qd Rector’ de Shyre alias 
Shyrekerane spect’ ad diet’ dudu prioratu, T 
modo ad dnam Regina, unde decime cu alteragiis 
valent p ann’ ultra stipend curatoris Tc\ xl 8 . 
Tc’.” Archdall gives the 27th of December as 
the date of this inquisition — Monasticon , p. 406. 
Lemyveenane, i. e, Ldim-i-bdndm, 0‘Banan’s 
Leap, now Leap Castle, and the seat of the Darby 
family, is situate between Seir-Kieran and Ros- 
crea. It was one of O’CarrolPs chief fortresses: 
“ there was scarcely any castle at that period 
(1516) better fortified and defended .” — Four 
Masters , vol. v., p. 1 337, and n. 

b The composition for the vicarial tithes in 
1832 was £78 7 s, 9d, from which twenty -five 
per cent must now be deducted. 
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the villa or townland of Seir-Kieran, forty-one acres in extent, on which then 
not. Pat., stood six cottages. Queen Elizabeth, on the 3rd of August, 1578, demised, for 

1° Jac. I., m. x., B 

No. 15, facie. twenty-one years, at a rent of five pounds Irish, per annum, to Sir William 
O’Carroll, this priory, with its site, precinct, and possessions in land and tithes. 
In 1586, Sir Luke Dillon, Knight, Privy Councillor, and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, obtained from the Crown a lease of the premises for sixty years, 
after the expiration of the first-mentioned term ; and on the 9th of January, 
1604, Captain, afterwards Sir William, Taafe, was, by James I., granted the 
property, to hold in capite by the twentieth part of a knight’s fee; and by him, 
^406 mbn ’’ accor< ^ n g Archdall, it was subsequently assigned over to James Earl of Ros- 
common. 

The circuit of the ecclesiastical “ civitas” may yet be traced with tolerable 
exactness. It apparently embraced an area of about ten acres in extent, en- 
closed by a fosse and double rampart of earth. On the north side these defences 
are tolerably perfect ; they are in good preservation also towards the south-west, 
where the inner rampart is still of considerable height, and strengthened by an 
external facing of stone ; and the south-western angle is defended by a lofty 
earthen fort or tumulus. The principal entrance seems to have been placed at 
the north side, and another gate may be traced in the southern rampart. The 
entire area slopes with an eastern exposure down to a small stream, and its 
upper portion is very much intersected by earthworks, many of them running 
at right angles to each other, and presenting the appearance of streets*. The 
present churchyard lies nearly central in the larger area, but nearer the upper 
or western side : it contains about one acre, and is clearly the original precinct 
of the monastery: its boundary wall is, for the most part, extremely ancient, 
and may, with great probability, be assumed to retain some portions of the 



• These remains indicate the existence here at 
some period of one of those ccenobia where a 
vast number of monks lived in separate cells, 
ranged in streets around the principal church. 
See Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the 
Round Towers of Ireland, p. 422. In the de- 
mesne of Oakley, on the opposite side of the 
public road, may be seen another intrench- 
ment of irregular form, enclosing about two 



acres, which seems to have been also connected 
with the monastery. At some distance south- 
east of the church, St Kieran’s well is shown, 
beneath an old ash tree; there is nothing re- 
markable about it On Bell Hill, in the town- 
land of the same name, there is an old whitethorn 
called Bell Bush, which tradition points to as 
occupying the spot where the saint’s bell found 
its voice, as alluded to at p. 6, n. b , ante. 
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septum erected early in the tenth century, at the instance of the Queen of Donn- 
chadh, monarch of Ireland, as related in the curious extract from Keating, 
already quoted (page 8, n . b ). The accompanying dia- 
gram will give some idea of its peculiar construction. 

Both faces batter inwards several inches, and it will 
be seen that the slope of the coping is not equi- 
angular, the internal face being the most upright. 

The character of the masonry is best seen at the 
south side, where a considerable portion of the an- 
cient wall still remains perfect. The work exhibits 
one or two well-defined courses, composed of large 
boulder stones, apparently dressed but on one sur- 
face, fitted carefully together, and spawled ; the centre 
is compacted of small stones, grouted with mortar of extreme hardness. 

The granite base of an early cross, and four examples of ancient tombstones, 
also occur in the churchyard; two of the latter (one of which is here figured) 





No. 2. 



exhibit the graceful incised cross peculiar to Ireland, and to those portions 
of England and Scotland evangelized by Irish ecclesiastics. The diagram 
given in the next page represents the restored outline of a very elegant cross 
incised on another slab : and the commencement of an ancient Irish inscrip- 
tion, O'? OO, are barely legible on the third. It is highly probable that the 

* 
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sward of the burial-ground conceals several monumental slabs of a similar age 
and character, which, should they ever come to light, may serve further to 
illustrate the scanty annals of Seir-Kieran. 

A few sculptured stones, which may have 
formed portions of a church contemporary 
with the ancient septum , or, at latest, erected 
in the eleventh century, lie scattered about 
the cemetery. One is the voussoir of a 
door-arch, carved with a bold three-quarter 
round moulding; another presents traces, 
in relief, of a cross within a circle, like that 
sculptured over the early square-headed 
doorway of Fore Abbey*. The parish church, 
lately rebuilt by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of Ireland, preserves in its east 
window some remains of an earlier fabric; 
the details, though transitional in character, 
may be referred to the close of the Early 
English period of Gothic architecture ; the 
engaged angle shafts and capitals are espe- 
cially worthy of attention. No trace of a Round Tower is now discoverable, 
did such an appendage to the monastery ever exist ; but a small stone-roofed 
turret (no doubt the “ turris parva” of the Inquisition), still extant in the ceme- 
tery, has been gravely set down by an anonymous writer as the depository of the 
’ sacred fire ! A cursory inspection serves to show that the date of this structure 
is, comparatively speaking, very modern — the existence of a tier of shot-holes 
proving it to have been erected after the introduction of firearms. 

AaHABO b . — Having brought our brief notice of Seir-Kieran down to the 
present day, it will be necessary to revert to the sixth century of the Christian 
era, when the monastic house, which ultimately became, in the modem sense of 

• See this doorway figured by Dr. Petrie, in b GchaO bo, Martyrology of Aengus , Gloss, 
his Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the Round Oct. 11 ; Ach&d bou, l&tine c&mpulus bovis. 
Towers of Ireland, p. 171. Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, Tr. Thaum ., 
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the word, for a short period, the cathedral of the diocese of Ossory, was founded, 
and began to supplant, in the estimation of the tribes of the district, the earlier 
establishment of St Kieran. 

The first order of Irish saints, the contemporaries of Patrick and Kieran of 
Saighir, had now passed away*. They were for the most part bishops, ordained 
in great numbers in order to supply the wants of an infant Church, and pro- 
mote the effectual preaching of Christianity to the heathen Irish ; and they 
lived collegiately with their inferior clergy, “ caput Christum, et unum ducem 
Patricium habentes.” But although thus conforming to the rule given them by 
the Apostle of the Irish, they were not, strictly speaking, monks b , being rather the 
predecessors, de facto , of the secular clergy, and engaged in the active duties of 
the Church. In process of time, however, when the Irish people had generally 
embraced Christianity, and the influence of the then prevailing mystic theology 
came to be felt amongst them, monachism, in its most rigid form, made rapid 
progress in the Irish Church : the simplicity of the primitive rule was departed 
from, many new ones introduced, and greater strictness affected. During this 
period, the commencement of which may be placed about the year 542 , flou- 
rished the second order of Irish saints®, many of whom, although but simple 
presbyters, rose in estimation above the episcopal order, and even, as in the 



p. 353, col. a; Qchaft b6 Chainbig, Four Mas- 
ter8y A.D. 1116 ; Aghabo, modem usage, 

* 44 Primus ordo catholicorum Sanctorum erat 
in tempore Patricii. Et tunc erant Episcopi om- 
nes dari & sancti & spiritu sancto pleni CCCL. 
numero, Ecclesiarum fundatores. Unum caput 
Christum, & unum ducem Patricium habebant : 
unam Missam, unam celebrationem, unam ton- 
suram (ab sure usque ad aurem) sufferebant. 
Unum Pascha, xiv. Luna post sequinoctium ver- 
nale, celebrabant: & quod excommunicatum 
esset ab un& Ecclesi& omnes excommunicaban t. 
Mulierum administrationem & consortia non 
respuebant : quia super Petram Christum fun- 
dati, ventum tentationis non timebant. Hie ordo 
Sanctorum per quatema duravit regna, hoc est, 
pro tempore Laogarij, $ Ada MuiU, Lugada 
filio Laogariiy j* TuathaiL Hi omnes Episcopi 



de Bomanis, & Francis, & Britonibus, & Scotis 
exorti sunt” — De Britan, Eccl Primord ., p. 913, 
ed. 1623. 

b St. Kieran, although an ascetic, was not a 
monk. For the difference between ascetics and 
monks, see Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, b. vii., c. i., sections 1-5. 

c 44 Secundus ordo catholicorum Presbytero- 
rum. In hoc enim ordine pauci erant Episcopi, 
& multi Presbyteri, numero CCC. Unum caput 
Dominum nostrum habebant, diversas Missas 
celebrabant & diversas Regulas, unum Pascha 
quartadecim& Luna, unam tonsuram ab aure ab 
aurem : abnegabant mulierum administrationem, 
separantes eas h Monasteriis. Hie ordo per qua- 
tema adhuc regna duravit, hoc est ab extremis 
Tuathaily et per totum Diarmata Regis regnum, 
et duorum Muredaig nepotum, et JEdo filii Am- 
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case of Columbkille, acquired jurisdiction over the bishops in the districts 
where they were venerated*. 

On the model of St. Columbkille’s foundation at Iona, Canice (Cainneach), 
the intimate friend of the Apostle of the Piets, and one of the most illustrious 
amongst the second order of saints, seems to have framed his monastery at Agh* 
abo. The precise date is not supplied either by the early life of St. Canice, pre- 
served in Archbishop Marsh’s Library, Dublin b , or by Colgan’s valuable folios. 
From the pages of the latter may, indeed, be gathered some data which render it 
highly probable that the monastery of Aghabo was not founded before the year 
558, and that it was in existence before 577 c . We learn, however, from the 
life of the saint already referred to, that between Colman the son of Fearaide, 
“ dux regionis Osraide,” Chief of Ossory, and St. Canice an intimate friendship 
existed, and that Colman bestowed on the latter many townlands (villas), 
whereon St. Canice erected monasteries, and amongst them his “ci vitas” of 
Aghabo d . Seated amidst some of the richest pasture lands in Ireland — lands 
which retain their proverbial fertility to the present day* — the name Ctchao bo, 



rnereeh Quorum nomina hsec sunt. Duo 

Finiani Cainecus” &c . — De Britan, EccL 

Primord ., p. 914. 

* “ Habere autem solet ipsa insula rectorem 
semper abbatem presbyterum, cujus juri etom- 
nis provincia, et ipsi etiam episcopi, ordine in- 
usitato, debeant esse subjecti, juxta exemplum 
primi doctoris illius, qui non episcopus, sed 
presbyter extitit et monachus.” — Bede’s His- 
toria EccL Gertie, Ang ., lib. iii., cap. iv., § 160. 

b The Life of Canice, in the Burgundian Li- 
brary, Brussels, printed by the late Marquis of 
Ormonde, is equally vague as to dates. 

c This would appear from the following con- 
siderations. St. Canice is styled the founder 
of a monastery when he accompanied SS. Corn- 
gall, Brendan, and Cormac (of whom the same 
statement is made) to visit St. Columba at Hy : 
44 Quatuor ex Hibemise illo sevo prsecipuis Sanctis, 
Venerabiles Patres & Monasteriorum fundatores, 
Comgellus scilcet Abbas Benchorensis, Canne- 
chus Abb. Achadhboensis, Brendanus Abbas 



Cluainfertensis, & Cormacus OLiethain Abbas 
Darmagensis vn& ex Hibernia profecti in Ionam 
Insulam veniunt ad S. Columbam invisen- 
dum.” — Tr, Thaum ., p. 428, col. b. See also 
p. 367, col. b , where Adamnan places this visit 
to Columba at Hinba or Himba, an island 
which has not as yet been identified. Dr. La- 
nigan ( EccL Hist ., voL ii., p. 66) proves that 
Bangor could not have been founded before the 
year 558, and Brendan of Clonfert died in the 
year 577 ( Four Masters , vol. i., p. 209). Dr. La- 
nigan (vol. ii., p. 38) places this visit after the 
year 563. probably because 564 is the latest 
date assigned to the foundation of Brendan’s 
monastery at Clonfert . — Four Masters , vol i., 
p. 190, n. m . 

d 44 Colmanus filius fearaide dux regionis os- 
raide sancto cainnico amicus erat. et ipse multas 
villas dedit ei, in quibus sanctus Cainnicua edifi- 
cauit monasteria et civitates.” — Vita CainnechL 
cap. xxxviii., MS., Marsh’s Library. 

' The grass lands which surround the site of 
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Ager bourn , is graphically descriptive of the situation of the* monastery. Agh- 
abo lies in the north-eastern angle of the parish of the same name, in the 
barony of Clarmallagh*, and Queen’s County. 

The Acta of Canice afford little or no information as to the internal po- 
lity of his monastery at Aghabo ; but the conjecture, already hazarded, that 
it followed the rule of Columbkille, derives much force from the intimacy 
known to have existed between these eminent ecclesiastics, taken in connexion 
with the prominent position assumed by this community amongst the Osso- 
rian8 b at a period when Scanlan their Prince was under great obligations to St. 
Columbkille. As to its subsequent history, our information, apart from the 
obits of its bishops, abbots, and learned men 0 , is very scanty ; but the silence of 
our ancient annalists on a point which naturally assumed a prominent position 
in their brief chronicles, renders it extremely probable that Aghabo enjoyed an 
unwonted exemption from violence for three centuries and a half after its founda- 
tion ; having been, apparently for the first time, in the year 913, plundered by 
the “ Strangers,” of whom a fresh horde had about that period entered the estuary 
of the Nore, Suir, and Barrow, then known as Loch-Dachaech d . Somewhat 
more than a century afterwards, when the country had recovered from the ra- 
vages of the Northmen, and ecclesiastical architecture had received a renewed 
impetus, a.d. 1052, the church of the monastery was rebuilt, and the shrine of 



the monastery of Aghabo are well known as 
amongst the richest pastures in Ireland. That 
portion of them locally termed the “ bullock 
park” (campulus bovum) will fatten a bullock 
and a sheep per acre, or produce perpetual mea- 
dowing without sensible deterioration. It cannot 
be denied that the founders of our primitive mo- 
nasteries were excellent judges of land, and it is 
equally clear that they were the great agricul- 
turists, road-makers, and bridge-builders, of 
their day. The remains of an ancient causeway, 
stretching across the bog from the monastery of 
Aghabo towards Castletown, is traditionally, 
and without doubt correctly, assigned to the 
engineering skill of the monks. 

* The Ordnance Survey has erected the can- 
treds of Clandonagh and Clarmallagh into baro- 

D* 



nies, thus ignoring the ancient barony of Upper 
Ossory, which up to that period comprised both. 

b The authorities for this assertion, and a 
notice of the transactions which took place be- 
tween St Columbkille and Scanlan Prince of 
Ossory, will find their proper place in the early 
history of the see. The Rev. William Reeves 
has printed a very curious and early Rule of 
Columbkille taken from a manuscript preserved 
in the Burgundian Library, Brussels . — Primate 
Colton' 8 Visitation, p. 109. 

c Their names will be found in the forth- 
coming history of the see of Ossory. 

d Four Mastei'8 , vol. ii., p. 585. Archdall makes 
two plunderings out of one here, and sets down, 
but erroneously, the second under the year 915. 
(Monast. Hib.> p. 588.) 
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Four Matter t, 
vol. ii., p. 965. 

Rede 1107. 
Four Matters, 
vol. ii., p. 985, 



Id., vol. ii., 
p. 1008. 

Id,, vol. iii., 
p. 273, *. 



St. Canice deposited in it*. O’More, chief of Leix, sumamed Faelan, or the 
Blind, in consequence of having had his eyes put out in 1041 by Murchadh, 
son of Dunlaing, entered this monastery, where he died a.d. 1069 b . About 
the year 1100 Aghabo was a noted place of resort for religious pilgrims. 
The Annals of Clonmacnoise state the curious fact, that the family or commu- 
nity of Kilkenny, which here must mean the monastic community of St. Canice 
of Aghabo, gave an overthrow to the community of Leighlin in the year 1106; 
and in the beginning of Lent, a.d. 1116, the monastery was consumed by fire. 
In 1234 “ the great church of St. Canice of Aghabo,” was again rebuilt 6 , but 
in the year 1346 was, together with the shrine and relics of the saint, ruthlessly 
burned by Diarmid Mac Gillapatrick the One-eyed. Clyn’s graphic notice of 
this outrage is as follows : — 



“ Item, on Friday the 13th of May, Diarmid Mao Gillapatrick the One-eyed, ever 
noted for treachery and treasons, making light of peijury, and aided by O’Carroll, burned 



a Manuscript Annals of Leinster , quoted by 
Ware ( Bishops , p. 398). The passage says 
“built,” but it is quite evident there was a 
church there long before this period. 

b Four Masters , vol ii., pp. 839, 896, 897. 
Faelan O’More (son of Aimergim, the great 
grandson of Mordha, a quo the O’Mores of Leix) 
having been taken prisoner by Donnchadh, son 
of Aedh, was delivered over by him to Mur- 
chadh, who, to disqualify him for the chief- 
tainship, put out his eyes. After this cruel 
mutilation it is most probable that he became a 
member of the religious community of Aghabo. 
This barbarous custom was prevalent in France 
and England as well as in Ireland. When kings 
or chieftains were deprived of their sight they 
were rendered unfit to reign, and the next po- 
pular candidate was elected. In the year 1018 
Bran or Braen, ancestor of the O’Byrnes of 
Leinster, had his eyes put out, by procurement 
of Sitrick, the Danish King of Dublin, where- 
on he retired into the Irish monastery at Co- 
logne, and there died a.d. 1052 . — Four Masters , 



vol. ii, pp. 862, it. ; 863. 

« The authority quoted by O’Donovan for this 
fact is the modern compilation of Irish Annals, 
made at Paris in 1760, by John Conry for Dr. 
John O’Brien (see Book of Rights , Introd., p. ii.), 
wherein, sub anno 1234, the following passage, 
evidently much corrupted, is to be found: — 
“ CeampuU m6p 6iUe Caint>i$ ,i. oCabo bo 
bdanaih 16 Corhapba Ciapdin ptnjpe,” accom- 
panied by this translation,— “ The great church 
of Kilkenny, i.e. Aghaboe, was built by the 
successor of St Ciaran of Saighir, L e. the Bishop 
of Ossory .” — Annals of Innisfallen> fL 227, 228, 
Royal Irish Academy. Dr. O'Donovan is of 
opinion that the word 6iUe has crept into the 
text, and that the older Annals will be found to 
want it ; otabo is an evident error for a6a6bo. 
In the face of so many inaccuracies we can 
scarcely depend on the assertion that the church 
was built by the successor of Kieran. Besides, 
the bishop of the day was at this very period 
engaged in building the new cathedral at Kil- 
kenny, which renders the statements of the an- 
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the town of Aghabo, and, venting his parricidal rage against the cemetery the church and 
the shrine of that most holy man St. Canice the abbot, consumed them, together with the 
bones and relics, by a most cruel fire”*. 



In the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy is preserved 
a small ancient bronze, representing, in relief, the figure 
of an ecclesiastic, bearing in the left hand a book, and in the 
right a short episcopal staff or cambutta h . This antique, 
here figured to a scale one-half that of the original, was found 
in the church-yard of Aghabo: it would seem, from the rivet- 
holes remaining, to have been a portion of the ornamental 
work of an ancient shrine. Perhaps it is the sole remaining 
vestige which has survived “ the most cruel fire” of the 
one-eyed Mac Gillapatrick. 

The chancel of the monastic church erected in 1234, 
and which served for parochial purposes in Dr. Ledwich’s 
day, was demolished about thirty years since to make way for 




Xo. 4. 



nalist still more improbable. Archdall asserts 
that the church had been previously plundered 
in 1126, but the authorities cited do not sup- 
port him . — MonasL Hibn., p. 589. 

a 44 Item, die Veneris iii° Nonas Maii, Der- 
miciui M'Gilpatrick monoculus, qui semper 
insidiis et prodicionibus intendere consuevit, 
perjuriaque parvi pendens villam de Athebo 
combussit, associate sibi O’Kayrwyll et secum 
due to, et in cimiterium et ecclesiam, ac Sancti 
Cannici abbatis viri sanctissimi, patroni patrie 
et loci fundatoris, scrinium cum ossamentis et 
reliquiis ejus igne crudelissimo (tanquam dege- 
ner filing in patrem) crudeliter deseviens, igne 
crudelissimo combussit et consumpsit.” — An- 
nals of Ireland, by John Clyn , published by 
the Irish Archaeological Society, pp. 32, 33. 
The Anglo-Norman castle, built, probably, by 
William £arl Mareschall when he received the 
villa and cantred of Aghabo from Hugh Rufus 
Bishop of Ossory, in exchange for lands nearer 



Kilkenny, held out but a short time after the 
monastery was devastated; for we learn from 
the Irish Exchequer Records, that in January, 
1349, and long before that date, 44 Hibernici les 
m c gilfatrickes felones % inimici domini regis 
debellaverunt cast rum de Aghbo, % inuaserunt 
totam patriam adiacentem, depredaciones ulci- 
ones et incendia de die in diem faciendo super 
populum domini regis ibidem.” — Rot. Memory 
28 and 29 Edw. 111., m. 16. 

b Mr. Westwood, in a paper on the peculiari- 
ties exhibited by the miniatures and ornamen- 
tation of ancient Irish illuminated manuscripts, 
printed in the Journal of the Archaeological 
Institute, voL vii., p. 19, gives an engraving, 
copied from a representation of St. Luke, which 
strikingly resembles the bronze above engraved. 
The original of Mr. Westwood’s illustration 
forms one of the illuminations in the Gospels of 
Mac Duman, preserved at Lambeth Palace, and 
is considered by that eminent palaeographist to 
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an unsightly modern structure*. A plate of the ruins of the abbey, engraved for 
Grose’s Antiquities of Ireland in the year 1793 (vol. ii. p. 39), shows, in the south 
wall of the chancel, a pointed arch enriched with the dog-tooth ornament: and 
a hexagonal turret, the only vestige of the older building now extant, although 
disfigured by a modern head, affords some indication of the character of the 
ancient structure, and excites regret that this interesting example of the Early 
English style should have been so needlessly and ruthlessly destroyed. Led- 
wich, who was himself vicar of Aghabo, has left on record a good description 
of the ancient church, to which the reader is referred 4 . 

Although the history of the Dominican abbey subsequently founded at 
Aghabo by the Mac Gillapatrick family* does not come within the scope of the 
present work, it may be allowable to remark, that the existing remains exhibit 
some good Flamboyant work in the windows, and that a very beautiful piscina, 
furnished with a shelf within the niche, still remains in the south wall of the 
chancel. The windows of the present parish church also are Flamboyant in 
character, and seem to have been tom from the walls of the abbey. 

Aghabo now presents few vestiges of its ancient ecclesiastical importance a . 



form, in conjunction with the Aghabo bronze, 
and a similar metal casting on the Cumdach, 
figured by Dr. O’Connor (Rer. Hibn. Scrip tores, 
tom. ii., sub finem ), the earliest known represen- 
tations of the short pastoral staff used by the 
Irish prelates. 

• By an entry remaining on the Register of 
the neighbouring parish of Skeirke, two persons 
from the parish of Aghabo are recorded to have 
been married in the parish church of Skeirke, 
on September, 3rd, 1815, “ the church of Agh- 
aboe being in a ruinous state.” 

b A choir arch of red grit-stone, external but- 
tresses, richly moulded niches, sedilia, and pis- 
cinia, and an elaborately ornamented doorway 
in the south wall, seem to have been the chief 
characteristics of the remains existing in Dr. 
Ledwich’s day. See Mason’s Parochial Survey 
of Ireland , vol. i., p. 37. 
c See Archdall’s Monasticon, pp. 589, 590. 



De Burgo, Hibn. Bom., pp. 297, 298, proves Al- 
lemand and his follower Harris to have errone- 
ously assigned the thirteenth century as the pe- 
riod of the Dominican foundation, which he 
shows could not have taken place till the con- 
clusion of the fourteenth century. The latter 
date agrees perfectly with the style of its archi- 
tecture. 

d The high road which runs by the monastery 
is frequently termed by the peasantry the “street 
of Aghabo,” thus affording an instance of the 
traditional remembrance of the economy of the 
ancient ccenobium which, in all probability, con- 
sisted of a multitude of separate cells ranged in 
streets (See Petrie’s Inquiry into the Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers , p. 422). Some indi- 
cation of the ancient importance of the place is 
also afforded by the fairs, “haud minus celebres” 
(De Burgo, Hibn . Dominicana, p. 297), held here 
on August 1st, and the 21st and 22nd of Octo- 
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The site and appurtenances of the Dominican abbey, together with the 
advowson of the rectory and vicarage of St. Canice of Aghabo, were, inter 
alia , granted by Elizabeth, in the forty-third year of her reign, to Florence Fitz Mow. //;»«. 

Patrick, Baron of Upper Ossory. This grant was confirmed by letters patent P ’ 

of the 9th of James I., which state the rectory and vicarage to have formed 

parcel of the dissolved priory of Innistiogue, in the south of the county of 

Kilkenny, to which they seem to have passed from some representative or 

grantee of William Earl Mareschal, with whom, on the translation of the 

see from Aghabo to Kilkenny, Hugh Rufus, the first Anglo-Norman prelate of 

Ossory, exchanged the bishop’s lands at the former place for others more con- ' • 

veniently situated near his new cathedral, and at the same time received fr«m ' 

the Earl Mareschal the advowsons of the churches of St. Mary of Kilkenny and 

St. Patrick of Donaghmore, in lieu of the church of St. Canice of Aghabo, and 

the other churches of that neighbourhood*. 

The rectory of Aghabo at present constitutes a portion of the corps of the 
Deanery of St. Canice, under which its present value will be found. The per- 
petual advowson of the vicarage has lately been purchased by the Rev. Thomas 
Harpur, rector of the union of Maryborough, from the Rev. George Carr, owner 
in fee of a considerable portion of the abbey lands. The vicarial rent-charge 
amounts to £197 6s. 2d . ; a large glebe, comprising 299a. 1b. 18£p., is also 
attached to the vicarage. — J. G. 

ber. On the two latter, being the vigil and feast rish of St Patrick of Donaghmore was the pre- 
of St Canice, old style, the “ patron” of St Ca- sent parish of St Patrick, Kilkenny, which 
nice, suppressed about 1815, was held. forms a portion of the corps of the Deanery of 

* Liber AUm» Ossor. It appears from another St Canice. A townland in the parish still re- 
charter extant in this manuscript, that the pa- tains the name of Donaghmore. 
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AlbertuB Mi- 
mas, Potieia 
Ecclesiastica , 
lib. i., c. 52. 



CHAPTER II. 

KILKENNY*. 



rpHE anonymous author of a tract on the diocese of Ossory b presents us 
with so picturesque a description of its cathedral city, and at the same time 
advances so probable a theory of the origin of the latter, that we are tempted 
to place before the reader his very words — the rather as they have never before 
been given to the public, and as they embody our own previously formed views 
on the subject. The passage alluded to is as follows: — 

“ Est itaque ciuitas hsec vulgo nominata Kilkenia quasi fanum siue cella Canici (ut 
recte Mirseus), quam, nunc ampliatam et priuilegiis pluribus omatam regiis, composita 
dictione vocare licet Canicopolim. Sita est ad fluuium Fiorium, quem transmittis duplici 
pOnte marmoreo, cum interuallo duorum circiter stadiorum. Porrigitur in longitudine ab 
Aquilone ad Austrum. In Aquilonari parte prominet Ecclesia Cathedralis ampla et magni- 
fica D. Canico Abbati sacra. In Australi et magis ad Euronotum surgit Castrum seu 
verius pluribus castris et turribus munitum propugnaculum. Ab ipsis duobus, id est a 
templo et castro initium et incrementum totius ciuitatis prouenit, politeia sacra pariter et 
ciuili coeunte ad ejus exaedificationem. Si vetustatem spectes coosva est ejus origo con- 
questus qt expugnationis Anglican® in Hibernia primordiis.” 

“ So this city is commonly named Kilkenny, that is the fane or cell of Canice (as 
Mireus rightly hath it), but may, since the recent accession of honours and privileges con- 



m Ceall Caint>i$, Four Masters ; Cill CainniJ, 
O'Heerin; Kilkennia, Patent , Close, and Remem- 
brance Rolls , passim ; Canicopolis, Clarendon 
Manuscripts , tom. li., 4796; Eyrupolis, Hove - 
den in Annal., apud Wilkins, Coned., tom. i., 
Dissert, in vet. et modern. Synod. Anglican, 
constitute p. xix. ; “ Eyrupolensis ab Eyro flu- 
mine, vulgo Neoro , quod Kilkenniam alluit,” 
Hibn. Dominican ., p. 205, n. 

b This manuscript is preserved in the British 



Museum, amongst the Clarendon Collection (tom. 
li., addit. number 4796, pp. 19-30), and is enti- 
tled “ De Ossoriensi Dioescesi.” A transcript 
in a contemporary hand exists in the Manuscript 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin (e. 4. 18). 
From internal evidence this tract would appear 
to have been written by the learned David Rothe, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory, between the 
years 1624 and 1641. It is imperfect, the con- 
clusion of the tract being deficient in both copies. 
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ferred on it by royal favour, be aptly styled, in composite diction, Canicopolis. Seated on 
the river Nore, which flows beneath two marble bridges distant from each other about two 
furlongs, its greatest length is from north to south. On the north stands boldly forth the 
large and magnificent cathedral church sacred to St. Canice, the abbot ; southwards, and 
verging towards the east, rises the castle, or rather a fortress guarded by many castles and 
bulwarks. From this twofold source sprang the civic community — the temple and the 
fortress were the nurses of its infancy — the civil and ecclesiastical polities contributing 
equally to the growth of its buildings. To the inquirer as to the period of its foundation 
I reply that it is coeval with the English conquest in Ireland.” 

In support of the views here put forward it is worthy of observation that 
the early annals of Ireland pass over the name of Kilkenny in silence — pre- 
sumptive evidence that it had not any very great or ancient importance. It is not viu a Kwrani 
once mentioned in the Lives of St. Kieran or St. Canice, although Kieran’s Ac tassTm,., 
travels in the district are duly recorded, and we have St. Canice passing from his Ac. pp ’ 
monastery of Aghabo to the casteUum or rath of Colman King of Ossory, through vita s. c««*- 
Magh Raighne, a district nearly coextensive with the present barony of Kells*, ’ cc ‘ 39 ’ 4 °' 
in the county of Kilkenny. Still further negative evidence may be drawn 
from the ancient poem styled “ The Circuit of Ireland,” an undoubted compo- 
sition of the tenth century. The author, Cormacan Eigeas, who accompanied his cm o//«- 
hero, Muircheartach Mac Neill, in a hostage-hunting expedition, Anno Domini for^nuh 1 
941, represents the Prince of Aileach as entering the ancient kingdom of ^ c *a! 4 i Soc ’’ 
Ossory by the Bealach, or pass of Gabhran (now Gowran in the barony of the 
same name), where he is hospitably entertained by the local dynast whose 
daughter he had married. A night is passed by the river named piiooaip pmo 
(the clear Fliodais), probably the Nore (an pheoiji), whose waters Spencer has 
immortalized for their “ grey” translucency : whilst Tubbrid-britain, on the 
“ cold Magh Airbh,” a plain nearly represented by the present barony of Cra- 
nagh, was the scene of a second bivouac. Now a glance at the Ordnance index 
map of the county will at once show that the line of march thus indicated 
must have passed over, or close to, the site of Kilkenny, yet the poet does not 
once mention the name. Granting also, as we do, the early existence of a church 
here, it is worthy of remark, that the primitive Christian ecclesiastics loved to 

• This route could not be far wide of the site times called King of Magh Raighne — “ foelicis 
of Kilkenny. The King of Ossory was some- Rani© Regis.” — See note> p. 9, ante. 
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Four Master #, 
▼ol. ii., p. 923, 
and note r . 



found their cells, not in towns or places of resort, but for the most part in solitudes 
and deserts. Hence it seems pretty evident that Kilkenny possessed at all events 
no early civil importance*, and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, that 
round the primitive cell of St. Canice ( Hibernice , Cainneach, pronounced Kenny) 
gathered the first rudiments of the future city. 

The earliest supposed allusion to Kilkenny occurs in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, Anno 1085, and relates exclusively to the church there, — “ Ceall 
cainDi j Do lopccaoh oupmop, Ceall-Cainnigh was for the most part burned.” 
Whereby, observes Dr. O’Donovan, it “ may be intended to denote the church 
of St. Canice, in the city of Kilkenny, or it may be any other church dedicated 

to that saint ; but the probability is that St Canice’s church, in the now 

city of Kilkenny is here alluded to.” The authority of the learned editor of 
the Four Masters — confirmed by constant local tradition and the consent of 



• Although few will now be found disposed 
to break a lance in his favour, yet the perverse 
ingenuity of Dr. Ledwich’s statements cannot 
here be passed over in total silence. In his 
44 Antiquities of Ireland” (2nd ed., p. 382), he 
labours to identify the Iemis of Ptolemy and 
the Ibemia of Richard of Cirencester with the 
Irishtown of Kilkenny. It is a pity that this 
notable theory should be completely demolished 
by the correlative nature of the very term on 
which it is raised. The Doctor forgot that till 
an English settlement took place at Kilkenny 
there would not be an Irish town. Again, as to 
the etymology of the name Kilkenny, he tells 
us that 44 the first settlement of the Gael was 
along the margin of the Nore, the higher land 
extending from the site of the Cathedral to the 
Castle, was covered with wood, and from this 
circumstance had a Celtic name, Coil or Kyle- 
ken-ui, or the wooded head, or hill near the 
river; and by the natives, Cilcanuigh, or Kil- 
kenny” (“ a truly wooden-headed etymology,” 
says Lanigan, Eccl. History of Ireland , voL ii. 
p. 202). Harris and Ussher the Doctor acknow- 
ledges to be in favour of 44 the popular opinion, 
which deduces the name Kilkenny from St. 



Canice or Kenny, an imaginary personage, to 
whom the Cathedral is dedicated” (p. 385); to 
whom, nevertheless, a substantial existence is 
allowed when it suits Ledwich’s own purpose 
(p. 509). But it is needless to weary the 
reader with more of this charlatanism ; it being 
now universally allowed that Kilkenny means 
the church of Cainnech. 44 It is written Cill 
Cainni $, L e., church of Cainneach or Canice,” 
says Dr. O’Donovan, 44 in the oldest notices of 
it in Irish manuscripts, and universally so pro- 
nounced by the native Irish ; coill, pronounced 
coyle, means a wood ; but cill, a church, is a 
different word, pronounced kill, the k remark- 
ably hard and slender. Dr. Ledwich 

might as well deny that Kilpatrick meant the 
cell or church of St. Patrick, or Kilmurry the 
cell or church of Mary, as that Kilkenny means 

the church of Kenny. To believe, on 

the authority of Ledwich’s etymology, that Gain- 
ing in this name is ken-ui, and that ken means 
head, and ui water, would be to reject fact and 
set up an illiterate and silly conceit in its place; 
for ken does not mean head, and tit does not 
mean water , in this name, nor in the Irish lan- 
guage.” — Original Letter , penes auct. 
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every writer*, except Ledwich, who has touched on the subject — warrants our 
assigning this passage to the ecclesiastical foundation at Kilkenny, which must 
have been of some importance, at all events towards the close of the eleventh 
century, to demand from our meagre and concise annals even a notice of its 
destruction. 

To all who conceive, with us, that Petrie has established the Christian origin 
of the Round Towers of Ireland, the very fine example of that singular class of 
building, still remaining, affords positive proof of the early ecclesiastical occu- 
pation of Kilkenny. Judging from the style of its masonry, and the total 
absence of ornament in its constructive features, the Round Tower of St. 

Canice may have been erected in the lifetime of that saint, or at any time from 
that period to the end of the tenth century. The edifice partially destroyed 
in 1085, we may safely conjecture to have been a timber structure, as we know 
that of Kieran at Saigher was ; but of whatever material constructed, it was 
soon rebuilt, as appears by the record of a second conflagration, seventy-one FtmrMaum, 
years later (a.d. 1114), probably the result of the civil discord consequent” P 
on the usurpation of the kingdom of Munster by Diarmaid, great-grandson of 
Brian Borumha, during the sickness of his brother Muircheartach, in that 
year. Nor was Kilkenny the only sufferer from the internecine fury of the 
contending parties ; a long list of churches and monasteries recorded by the 
Pour Masters as destroyed by fire at the same period proves that the Irish 
chieftains had but too well learned the lesson of sacrilege from the vikings of 
Norway and Denmark. 

That the church of St. Canice was about this period, or at all events during 
the twelfth century, again erected in a more durable manner, and with more 
costly materials, seems probable from the late discovery of massive foundations 
adjoining the choir of the present cathedral, to give room for the building of 
which, they have evidently been cut through 11 . We have also further evidence 
of this in the existence of the moulded base of a double jamb-shaft, orna- 
mented with a grotesque and bearded human face, which, as will be seen, 



* Camden, Britan, ., London, 1607, p. 744; Al- 
bertus Miraeus, Notitia Episcopate Antwerp, 
1613, lib. i, p. 80; Ussher, De Britannicar. Eo - 
clesiar. Primordiis , 4to, p. 957 ; Stanihurst apud 
Hollinabed, Description of Ireland, p. 386 ; H an- 



na er, Chronicle of Ireland, Dublin, 1633, p. 63; 
Harris’s Ware, voL L, p. 403 ; De Burgo, Hibn. 
Dominicana, p. 204, &c. 

b 8ee tbe ground plan of the cathedral: the 
old foundations are indicated by dotted lines. 

£ 
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affords a highly characteristic example of the style of architecture prevalent in 
Ireland during the first half of the twelfth century. This witness of the exis- 
tence of an earlier church has been casually preserved in the masonry of the 
present cathedral, having been 
inserted, in an inverted position, 
as an ordinary building stone, 
as will appear by the accompa- 
nying wood-cut. It may still be 
seen in the gable of the south 
transept, near the foundation, 
where it was first observed by 
the writer, on the removal of 

the accumulated earth, in the No. 5. 

year 1845. 

It is sadly indicative of the anarchy which so long reigned in this unhappy 
country, that bloodshed and turbulence strongly characterize the scanty annals 
even of its ecclesiastical establishments. To this sad category the church of 
Kilkenny affords no exception. The Four Masters, under the year 1146, record 
the murder, “ in the middle of Cill-Cainnigh,” of Gillaphadraig, the grandson of 
Donnchadh, lord of Ossory, where he was treacherously slain by the O’Brennans, 
a tribe settled in Ui*Duach, an ancient territory of which the present barony of 
Fassadineen, in the county of Kilkenny, now forms a part. 

The bounds of the diocese of Ossory, as they at present remain, had by this 
time been fixed by the canons of the Synod of Rathbreasail*. The see, however, 
still remained at Aghabo, and we have no reason to suppose that, before the 
translation of the cathedral to Kilkenny, the church of St. Canice could lay 
claim to any dignity beyond the parochial b , destined although it was shortly to 




* Keating has preserved the canons of this 
synod; but they are not correctly rendered in 
any of the English translations of that author. 
For Lynch’s faithful Latin version of these im- 
portant decrees, see Kelly’s edition of Cambrensis 
Eversus , voL ii., p. 783. Mr. Kelly inclines to 
the date of 1120; but Mr. King, a still higher 
authority, regards 1110, Keating’s date, as the 



true one.— King’s Memoir of the Primacy, p. 84. 

b The entry in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, 
under the year 1106 [ rede 1107], to the effect 
that “ the family of Kilkenny gave an overthrow 
to the family of Leighlyn” ( Four Masters, voL ii. 
p. 986, n.), would seem to militate against this 
statement, for 4 family’ here undoubtedly stands 
for a society of ecclesiastics living under the rule 
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rise into importance and cast into the shade the more ancient seats of the 
episcopal authority. The event, however, which was the remote cause of this 
revolution in the humble parish church of Kilkenny, was of equally momen- 
tous import to the entire island. 

The more distant of the Irish princes seem to have beheld with unconcern 
the landing of Richard Fitz-Gilbert* and his handful of mail-clad followers at 
the embouchure of the Nore and its kindred streams, in aid of Diarmaid Mac *.»• mo. 
Murrough ; but as town after town yielded to their assault, and the sinewy but 
naked tribesmen went down before the lance, and sword, and iron mace, of 
Strongbow’s Cambro-Norman b men-at-arms, King O’Connor and his dynasts 
composed their suicidal quarrels and turned on the Irish traitor and his foreign 
allies. It was, however, now too late to give effective resistance. The 
princely seigniory of Leinster, acquired by virtue of the conquest, and under 
Norman, not Irish law®, through Eva, the daughter of Diarmaid Na-n-Gall 4 , was 
confirmed by Henry II. to Fitz-Gilbert, on the surrender of his wide acquisi- 
tions ; and the kingdom of Ossory, coextensive with the present diocese of 
the same name, was the brightest gem in Earl Pembroke’s almost regal coronet. 

To consolidate his power in this district, the Earl would naturally fix on and 
fortify some central point, and what situation more suitable for his purpose 
than Kilkenny, occupying the centre of the rich and pleasant plain which forms 



of a superior, similar to that founded at Leighlin 
by St. Laserian. But as not the faintest record 
of the abbats of Kilkenny proper appears on the 
face of our annals, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that by M Kilkenny" is here meant the 
church of St. Cainnech of Aghabo. 

* So Strongbow styles himself in the charter 
whereby he grants half the centred of Aghabo, 
with the town, to Adam de Hereford, u as fully 
as Dermod O’Kelly held the same." This unique 
document, under the seal of Fitz-Gilbert, is pre- 
served amongst the Ormonde manuscripts, Kil- 
kenny Castle. For the charter at length, and 
lithograph of the seal, see Trans, Kilkenny Ar- 
chceoL Soc ., voL L, p. 503. 

b Celtic blood was inherited from Nesta, daugh- 
ter of Gryffydh ap Rys, by the Fitz-Henry, the 

E 



Le Gros, and the Fitz-Stephen. Strongbow’s 
daughter Isabella was a Celt by her mother, 
Eva-Ny-Mic-Murchadha, and thus the min- 
gled blood passed into the veins of the proudest 
nobles of England, and finally, through the 
Mortimers, of royalty itself. So much for the 
war-cry of “ the Celt and the Saxon." 

* By the native or Brehon law, a woman could 
not inherit the chieftainship or land of the tribe; 
the male chUd, or infirm male adult, was as 
strictly excluded ; and the choice rested on “ the 
oldest and worthiest" of the royal or princely 
family. 

4 Diarmaid-Na-n-Gall, i. e^ Diarmaid of the 
Foreigners, — so Dermod Mac Murrough is styled 
by the Four Masters, after the earlier annalists: 
the reason of the epithet is obvious. 

2 
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the largest and most central portion of ancient Ossory, varied by gentle undu- 
lations, and watered by the Nore with its various tributaries? The bogs, 
woods, and mountains of Upper Ossory were as yet tenaciously occupied by 
the Irish under their old dynast, the Macgillaphadraig ; the. moory hills and 
fastnesses of Ui-Duach afforded a retreat to the O’Brennans ; and the southern 
districts bordering on the lower streams of the Nore and Barrow were rugged 
and mountainous. Thus Kilkenny naturally grew into importance ; and even 
in 1174 there may have been a fortress of some kind here (probably a 
stockaded mound), for on the defeat, at Thurles, of the combined Normans 
and Danes, or Gauls, of Dublin, in that year, the former, according to 6ome 
anonymous annals formerly in the possession ofVallancey*, retreated to Water- 
ford, having evacuated the castle of Kilkenny ; and after their departure the 
town was demolished. 

In 1176 b Richard Fitz-Gilbert, under that strange fatality which clung to 
so many of the conquerors and their descendants, died without issue male; and 
his widely extended inheritance fell to his daughter Isabella, then a minor, who, 
having remained for fourteen years a ward of the crown 0 , was given in marriage 
to William Earl Mareschal the elder, who thus became Earl of Pembroke and 
Lord of Leinster. 



* Collectanea , vol. iL, p. 364. These annals 
place the occurrence two years earlier, but 
this is an error, the true date appears as above 
in the Four Masters (voL in., pp. 15-19, and 
notes), who, however, do not give the particulars 
about Kilkenny. The same event is placed 
under 1173, in King’s Manuscript Collections , 
p. 587, Royal Dublin Society. “By means of this 
mishap,” says Cambrensis, “the Irishmen in 
euerie place tooke such a heart and comfort, that 
the whole nation with one consent and agree- 
ment rose up against the Englishmen, and the 
earle, as it were a man besieged, kept himselfe 
within the wals and citie of Waterford, and 
from whence he mooued not .” — The Conquest of 
Ireland, Hooker’s translation, p. 34, col. a. Cam- 
brensis {ibid.) states that the forces from Dub- 



lin passed through Ossory, “where on a certeine 
night they lodged themselues.” As they were 
bound for Cashel, Kilkenny was on their line of 
march. 

b This is the date given by the Four Masters 
(vol. iiL, p. 25), and by Mathew Paris ; Pem- 
bridge and Giraldus Cambrensis place Strong- 
bow’s death a year later. Some short annals 
which occur in the Liber Primus of the corpora- 
tion of Kilkenny point to a different date— 
“ Anno dni m°. c°. lxzv°. dictua comes Ricardos 
de Pembrok obiit quinto anno post adquisi- 
tionem de Leynester” (p. 57)* There is also a 
strange uncertainty as to the day of the month 
on which he died. 

* Dowling’s Annals , p. 13; Annals in th z Liber 
Primus Kilkennice, p. 57. 
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With this powerful nobleman may be said to commence the authentic history 
of our cathedral city. The reputation of his prudence and personal prowess, 
together with the vast estate he held in Ireland in right of his wife, recom- 
mended him to John (Richard I. being then a captive in Austria) as the fittest Cox’« mn. 
person to undertake the government, and best calculated to repress the turbu- 45 . 
lence of the Anglo-Norman barons, and the hostility of the Irish chieftains. 

In this capacity he came to Ireland in the year 1191, and remained until 1194, Hams's #w. 
when, having appointed Peter Pepard his deputy, we may suppose that he re- ‘ ’ P 
turned to England. According to the Annals in Ware, a castle was erected at 
Kilkenny, a.d. 1192, during his stay. Ledwich, therefore, is most likely mis- 
taken in his unsupported assertion, that the castle was rebuilt in 1195, as the Antiquit., 2 nd 
Earl was not in Ireland at that period. It is plain, however, that the castle ’’ p ’ 
and bridge were in existence before 1202, the year of Felix O’Dullany’s death, 
as that prelate granted* to Prior Osbert and the rest of the brothers of the 
Hospital of St. John, at the eastern end of the bridge of Kilkenny, the tithes of 
all the provisions of the castle, in pure and perpetual alms. In 1207 the Earl H»nmer «c*r<.- 
Mareschal returned to Ireland, when, probably, having greater leisure to attend v An9 f 
to his private affairs, “he [re] budded the castle of Kilkenny, and gave the 
town a charter 6 , with privileges which they enjoy to this day.” 

But although we find O’Dullany thus far connected with the castle of Kil- 
kenny, yet that prelate — an Irishman by birth, and raised to the see of Ossory 
before the Anglo-Norman invasion — would find little congenial to his taste in 
the neighbourhood of the Earl Mareschal’s Norman fortress and municipality: 
accordingly, it appears, on the very highest authority, that his cathedral was, 
to the period of his death in 1202, still at Aghabo* in Upper Ossory. There was 



• See excerpts from the Cartulary of the Hos- 
pital of St. John, Kilkenny, in Sir James Ware’s 
autograph, dated June 5th, 1638, British Mu- 
seum, Lansdowne MSS., Plut. lxxvl e. 418. 
This foundation at the eastern side of the bridge 
over the Nore must not be confounded with the 
subsequent translation of the community to the 
contiguous site at present occupied by the ruins 
of the Priory of St. John, when they received a 
second charter from the Earl MareschaL 



b This charter is transcribed into the Liber 
Primus KUkennice , p. 64, from an inspeximus of 
7 Bic. II. It is witnessed, amongst others, by 
Hugh Bishop of Ossory, and therefore must 
have been given between 1202 and 1218. 

e “ Ita ... in Ossoriensium Episcoporum Ca- 
talogo annotatum invenimus, 4 anno Domini 
mccii. obiit reverendus pater Felix Odullane 
episcopus Ossoriensis ; cujus Ecclesia cathedralis 
tunc erat apud Aghboo in superiori Ossoria.’ ” — 
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indeed little to induce the Irishman O’Dullany to remove the see from the centre 
of an unconquered* district to the heart of the English settlement at Kilkenny 6 . 
But with his successor matters assumed a different aspect. Hugh Rufus or 
de Rous, an English Augustinian canon, and Prior of Geoffrey de Marisco’s 
Norman foundation at Kells in Ossory, was elected “ primus Anglicus Episcopus 
Ossoriensis,” the first English Bishop of Ossory, as the ancient chartulary of 
his priory does not fail to record 0 . De Rous would, on the other hand, find 
neighbours little suited to his taste amongst the O’Mores and Macgillapatricks 
of Leix and Upper Ossory, and as one of the causes which warranted the 
translation of a see, according to the canon law, was the danger of desecration 
at the hands of an enemy d , we may with safety assume that he removed the 
episcopal chair to Kilkenny immediately after his election in 1202. We have 
undoubted evidence that De Rous transferred the ancient see lands at Aghabo 
to the Anglo-Norman Lord of Leinster, in exchange for others “in locis ei 
utilibus et competentibus” 0 ; whilst the friendly feeling which existed between 
them is further shown by the bishop’s grant to the Earl of the land lying 



Ussber, De Britan, EccL Primord ., p. 957. This 
authority, nearly conclusive in itself on the sub- 
ject, is further confirmed by documents which 
will be presently cited. The date is by mistake 
printed mcii. in both the Dublin and London 
editions and that of the late Dr. Elrington, in 
his collected edition of Ussher's Works (voL vi., 
p. 526) : but, as Lanigan observes, this was evi- 
dently an error of the press in the first in- 
stance, Eccl. Hist vol. iv., p. 239. 

• Donnell Macgillapatrick, King of Ossory, 
the uncompromising foe of the English, lived 
till 1185. — Four Masters, vol. iii., p. 69- 

b Sir James Ware states that O’Dullany “ is 
reported to have quitted Aghavoe, and to have 
removed the Episcopal See to Kilkenny” (Har- 
ris’s Ware , vol. L, p. 403) ; but whilst we should 
be most unwilling to impugn a direct statement 
made by this eminent and accurate antiquary, 
it may be permitted to dissent from this conjec- 
ture of his, contradicted as it is by the direct 



testimony of Ussher. Harris’s quotation from 
John Hartrey, a late authority, is valueless. 
Ware doubtingly says that O’Dullany “ seems 
to be the person who laid the foundation of the 
Cathedral of Kilkenny.” — Idem, p. 399. 

c See a very full abstract of this document 
made by Sir James Ware, and preserved in the 
British Museum, Lansdoume MSS., Plut.Lxxvi. 
b. 418, pp. 24-30. 

d “ Quarta [causa translations cathedral ium] 
si continue bellis, vel crebris hostium incur si bus 
diuexentur.” — De Eccles. Cathedral Tractatus , 
authore Mich. Ant. F. de Vrrvtigoyti, Lugd., 
1665, p. 117, coL a. 

9 The ancient see lands of Aghabo, environed 
by Irish enemies, were useless to the Anglo- 
Norman bishop. The Liber Albus Ossoriensis 
preserves William Earl Mareschal’s deed of 
transfer, whilst an early copy of the bishop’s 
counterpart exists amongst the Ormonde Manu- 
scripts, Kilkenny Castle. 
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between Cottrell’s Bridge over the Bregach", and St Kenerock’s b well, “ ad 
ampliandam villam”®, to enlarge the town lately chartered by the latter. 

We have been thus particular in adducing proof to show that the transla- 
tion of the see to Kilkenny took place during the time of Hugh de Bous d , be- 
cause the certainty of this fact seems to fix the date of the foundation of the 
still existing cathedral church of St. Cainnech to a period shortly after the year 
1202 ; and having, as we trust, established this important point, we are com- 
pelled to turn aside for the present from the more stirring annals of the Earl 
Mareschal’s burgh and feudal fortress to the scanty records of the cathedral. 

Should life and health permit, we trust, at no distant period, to take up again 
the thread of Kilkenny history. Its municipality, its monastic houses, and its 
castle present an ample field, and there are materials in abundance still un- 
wrought by the historian or the antiquary. Time and man’s destructive hand 
have leant more heavily on the records of the see ; the annals of the fabric and 
the meagre record of the events which took place within the walls of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Canice may, therefore, with facility be condensed into the ensuing 
pages of this chapter. 

Although O’Dullany cannot be accounted the founder of the present cathe- a.d. ms- 
dral, recent discoveries tend to show that, at the period when he filled the see, 1202 ‘ 



• The river Bregach formed from this period 
the boundary between the Irish, and the 
High, or English, Town; Cottrell’s Bridge 
probably stood where Watergate Bridge now 
crosses the Bregach. Cottrell occurs as a com- 
mon and early name amongst the burgesses of 
Kilkenny. 

b St. Kenerock's well is now called St Kie- 
ran’s well, midway between the Bregach and the 
castle. Cuaran the Wise was also called Mo- 
chuaroc (Four Masters , voL ii., p. 1012, note k ), 
and Kieran Kierock Kewerock Kenerock are va- 
riations easily understood. “ The old chappell 
neare Kirock’s well,” mentioned in Bishop Ot- 
way’s Visitation Book , is no longer in existence. 

* This charter is preserved in the Liber Albus 
Ossor.; amongst the Clarendon Manuscripts in 
Mus. Brit, tom. li., Additional No. 5796 ; and 



in the Tower of London. For this augmen- 
tation the Earl bound himself and his suc- 
cessors to pay to the bishop four ounces of gold 
annually. 

d In support of the conclusion advocated in 
the text, the authority of the learned and judi- 
cious Lanigan may also be adduced : speaking of 
O’Fogarty, O’Dullany’s predecessor in the see, 
that writer observes: — “It is supposed that 
in his time the see of Ossory was at Aghaboe, 
the famous monastery of St. Cannich or Kenny. 
Yet this is doubtful; but it is certain that it 
was there in the time of his immediate successor, 
Felix O’Dullany, who held that see from 1178 
to 1202: nor was it, as far as I can judge, until 
after O’Dullany’s death that it was removed 
from Aghaboe to Kilkenny.” — EccLHist.^ol.vr.^ 
p. 237. 
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A. D. 1218- 
1250. 



Harris’s Ware , 
yoI. i., p. 404. 



a parish church of no mean importance stood on its site*. In the summer of 
1845 some ancient foundations were discovered on removing the earth which 
the burials of six centuries had accumulated above the base line of the building. 
These foundations, which were found, on examination, to have been cut through, 
in order to prepare for the erection of newer work, would appear to have 
formed the nave of the more ancient church, its chancel extending eastward 
beyond that of the existing structure. The sculptured base of a double jamb- 
shaft, which has been used as building stone in the wall of the south transept 
(see cut, p. 26, supra), was, no doubt, a portion of this earlier erection, and serves 
to fix its date to about the middle of the twelfth century. 

It is probable that Hugh de Rous, on the translation of the see to Kilkenny, 
was content with the structure which he found there, for whilst it is on record 
that he conferred many benefits on the priory of Kells, from which he was 
promoted, we find it distinctly stated that he did nothing for his episcopal see\ 
There remains no reliable evidence to prove that the four prelates who followed 
De Rous had any part in the reconstruction of the mother church, if we except 
Harris’s unsupported assertion, that he and his two immediate successors, Peter 
Malveisin and William of Kilkenny, are “ said to have forwarded the building 
of the cathedral.” In the Ormonde Manuscripts, however, there is preserved 
an original letter from Bishop Malveisin to Theobald Walter the younger, first 
chief butler of Ireland, enjoining him, under pain of excommunication, to pay 
“ in the cathedral church of St. Canice,” a sum of 128 marks, for certain reasons 
therein set forth'. This document proves that a cathedral existed at Kilkenny 
before 1229, when Malveisin died, which may have been the older building 
already alluded to. There is, however, a remote probability that the choir 
had been finished by Malveisin before his death, and, as we know was often 



* This may have been the church of which, 
according to Ware and the author of the manu- 
script De Ossoriensi Diaescesi, O’Dullany laid the 
foundation at Kilkenny; and which Harris, 
quoting John Hartrey, a late and doubtful au- 
thority, states that he dedicated to St. Canice. — 
Harris’ 8 Ware, vol. i., p. 403. 

b “ Qui diuersa bona in dicto monasterio per- 
petrauit, nihil in Bede epali.” — Nomina reuien- 



dorum prum Eporum Ossorien* cum quibusdam 
eorum bonis , ^c.. Collect, de Rebus Hibern., Cod. 
Clarend., tom. li., 4796, Mus. Brit. 

c This curious document must have been writ- 
ten at some period before 1 229, when Malveisin 
died, and subsequent to the year 1221, as Theo- 
bald was a minor of five or six years of age on 
his father’s death, in 1206. — Carte’s Ormonde, 
Introduction, pp. xxi., xxii. 
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the case, used as the cathedral anterior to the completion of the remainder of 
the structure. Peter Malveisin filled the episcopal chair at a time when the 
traces of the Norman style were fast fading away and giving place to the pure 
Early English ; and if the chancel was built before his death we would, a priori , 
expect to find the latter style preponderating, indeed, but still exhibiting some 
of the characteristics of the preceding architectural era. These indications pre- 
sent themselves in the round heads of the lancet lights with which the north 
and south walls of the choir are pierced, whilst the strictly Early English 
character of the capitals and mouldings of these very windows show the predo- 
minance of that style. 

However this point may be determined, it is certain that bishop Hugh a.d. mi- 
de Mapilton* did more for the fabric than any of the prelates that preceded him. 

No specific record remains to tell of what portions he was builder, but the MS. 
catalogue of the Bishops of Ossory, already quoted, calls him the original founder, 
adding that he put the first hand to it, and, at his own proper labour and cost, 
nearly brought the pile to a completion ; having been alone prevented from so 
doing, according to Ware, by his untimely death. We may hence conclude that 
little, if anything, had been done by his predecessors in the see. 

The short incumbency of Hugh IH. seems to have left the fabric as it stood a.d. 1267- 
on Mapilton’8 death ; and to GefFry St. Leger, who succeeded in 1260, belongs 1286 ' 
the honour of completing the cathedral, at great cost Hence he has been termed 
its second founder 1 . The chaste unity of style which the building exhibits 
may be thus attributed to the fact of its having been commenced and brought 
to completion during the prevalence of that most beautiful style of Gothic 
architecture, — the Early English. 

* “ Hugo de Mapilton huiua nomine secundus, ^ mOT te immature eublatus, operi ultimam 
primus fundator ecctie Sti Canici Kilkennie qui manum non imposuit .”— Hibernia Sacra, p. 142. 
eandem primo edificare incepit, et quasi usque ad «> “Ecclesi® sue structuram quam MapiUo- 

finemsuismagnissumptibus, laboribus, et expen- nus imperfectam reliquerat, is sumptu non exi- 
sis opus perfecit ” — N omina Eporum OsaoriaC, guo perfecit ”— Hibernia Sacra, p. 142. “Mag- 
&c., E. 3. 13., foL 88, Trinity College, Dublin, namque ptem operis eccte sti Canici prius p 
Hanmer, a canon of our cathedral, also counts Hugone Mapleton’ incept’ construxit,” hence 
Mapilton “ the first founder .” — Chronicle of Ire- he was termed “ Secundus fundator d^te ecctie.” 
land, p. 195. Ware says:— 1 “ Fabrice porro ec- —Nomina Eporum Oseorieri ’, E. 3. 13., Trim 
clesic cathedralis S. Canid, strenue incubuit; Coll. Dubl. 

P 
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a.d. 1810 . At the close of a parliament held at Kilkenny in the year 1310, being the 

third year of Edward II., the Archbishop of Cashel, and the Bishops of Ossory, 
rtWriS* Ex Eml y> aQ d Lismore, with the Bishop elect of Leighlin, in the presence of Bichard, 
Ear ^ Ulster, John Wogan, Justiciary of Ireland, Bichard de Clare, John 
statute o/ ku- Fitz Thomas, John de Barry, and others of the magnates of Ireland, assembled 
in the cathedral (in majori ecdesia Sancti Kenni) % of Kilkenny, solemnly ex- 
communicated all who should violate the ordinances of the parliament just ter- 
minated. 

The three prelates, who succeeded St. Leger in the see, appear to have left 
the cathedral as they found it, and not until after the accession of Bichard de 
Ledrede do we find the annals of the fabric resumed. Ware places his acces- 
sion in 1318, but the contemporary authority of the “ Liber Buber Ossoriensis” 
Lib. nub. records his appointment by the Pope in 1316, and says, that in the Octaves of 
Oum. foL io Michael, of the same year, he held a full synod of his diocese at Kilkenny, 
a-d. i8i6. no doubt in the cathedral church, wherein were enacted constitutions, which 
are on record in the same MS., and have been published by Wilkins ( Concil . 
Magn. Brit, et Hib., tom. II., pp. 501-506). In consequence of the famous pro- 
secution for witchcraft which De Ledrede instituted against Dame Alice Kyte- 
ler and her accomplices, William Outlaw her son, engaged, as a portion of the 
a.d. 1824 terms of his pardon by the bishop, to cover completely with lead, at his own 
cost, the chancel, and all the rest of the cathedral church, from the belfry east- 
ward, and also the entire chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the same church* ; 
but the conditions of the pardon not having been fulfilled, we find Boger Out- 
law, Prior of Kilmainham, and Chancellor of Ireland, somewhat later in the 
same year, binding himself to fulfil William Outlaw’s agreement under a penalty 
of 1000 marks, an immense sum in those days : we may conclude, therefore, 
that the work was done within the four years b to which he was limited. If, 
however, the eastern portion of the cathedral was leaded by Outlaw, it was so 



• “ Et quod cancellum ecclesi® cathedralis et 
ecclesiam tot&m a campanili supra versus orien- 
tem ac etiam totam capeUam beat® Mari® Vir- 
ginis in eadem ecclesia suis sumptibus de pi umbo 
perfecte cooperiret.” — A Contemporary Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings against Dame Alice Eyteler , 



printed for the Camden Society, p. 28. Camden 
(Britannia, ed. 1607, p. 818), makes Outlaw pro- 
mise to cover with lead St. Mary’s Church, but 
this is an error. 

b “ Finaliter conventum est inter eos quod 
dictus cancellarius pro pr«fato Willelmo totam 
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much money and labour lost ; for, as Friar Clyn relates (and no doubt he was 
an eye-witness) in 1332, on Friday the 22nd of May, the belfry fell, along with 
great part of the choir, breaking down the side chapels and involving the 
roofing and bells in the ruin, “ so that it was a horrid and pitiful spectacle to 
the beholders”*. The cathedral would not seem to have recovered from this 
catastrophe for more than twenty years, the earlier portion of De Ledrede’s b 
incumbency having passed in the stormy contests with the crown and the lay 
nobility of his diocese, consequent on his proceedings against Dame Alice Ky- 
teler. Indeed he does not appear to have seriously set himself to improve his 
cathedral till after 1354, when, being restored to the royal favour, he set about 
repairing the damage inflicted on the fabric by the fall of the tower, and new 
furnished the windows with painted glass of the most exquisite design, more 
especially the three eastern lancet lights of the choir, on which the history of 
the Gospel was portrayed in so masterly a manner that the like was not to be 
found in all Ireland. 

The famous parliament of Kilkenny having been held in this year, it is more 
than probable that the excommunication, which gave additional sanction to its 
ordinances, was pronounced by the assembled prelates in the cathedral of St. 
Canice*. 

John de Tatenale, who succeeded De Ledrede, released all the procurations 
belonging to his church, except 26s. 8 d., devoting them to the fabric of the 
cathedral 4 . 



ecclesiam cathedralem a campanilidesuper versus 
orientem cum capella beats Virginia perfects de 
pi umbo cooperiet, cum omnibus suis adminicu- 
lis, infra quatuor annos proximo sequentes.” — 
A Contemporary Narrative , ^c., pp. 36, 37. 

• “ 1332. Cecidit campanile Sancti Kannici, 
Kylkennie, et magna [magnam ?] pars [partem ?] 
chori, vestibulum capellarum, et campanas, et 
meremium confregit, die Veneris 11 kal. Junii; 
unde horribile et miserabile spectaculum erat 
contuentibus.” — The Annals of Ireland, by Friar 
John Clyn , j*c., p. 24. The same event is more 
succinctly narrated in some brief, but ancient 
annals, preserved in the Liber Primus of the Cor- 
poration of Kilkenny, p. 56. 

F 



b “ Utcunque, sub finem anni 1354, in gratiam 
receptus est, & h&c tempestate sedat&, reliquum 
setatis in magna tranquillitate transegit, Eccle- 
siam cathedralem hie multum ornavit, omnesque 
fenestras de novo erexit, ac vitro obduxit, inter 
quas enituit fenestra orientals, opere tarn exi- 
mio adornata, ut in universa Hibernia par ei non 
inveniretur.” — Hibernia Sacra, p. 144. Ware’s 
assertion that De Ledrede, “ omnes fenestras de 
novo erexit,” must have reference to the glazing, 
as the stonework of the windows belongs in- 
dubitably to the previous century. 

c Tracts Relating to Ireland, printedfor thelrish 
Archaeological Society, vol. iL, p. 119. 
d If we are to assume as an average the procu- 



a. d. 1332. 



A. d. 1354. 



A. d. 1367. 



A. i>. 1360- 
1370. 

Harris's Ware y 
vol. i., p. 411. 
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1416. 



A. d. 1460- 
1478. 



Four Masters, 
vol. iv., pp. 929, 
1105. 

a. d. 1478. 



a. d. 1527- 
1550. 

Harris’s Ware, 
vol. i., p. 415. 
a. d. 1538. 
State Papers , 
vol. iii., part 
iii., pp. Ill, 
112 . 



Thomas Snell gave to his cathedral church a new mitre set with precious 
stones, gloves, episcopal sandals, and one fair silken “ capa” or cope woven with 
golden spots or patterns*. 

The original Early English vaulting of the tower having probably been de- 
stroyed by the fall of the latter in 1332, it was re-erected of cut stone by David 
Hacket b , who succeeded Bishop Barry in 1460. This noble example of Perpen- 
dicular work, still extant, fully bears out its builder’s fame as an architect®. 

In 1443 Fineen and Dermot, the two sons of Macgillapatrick, Lord of 
Ossory, were beaten to death in Kilkenny by Alexander Croc, John Begg O’Con- 
nallay, and the son of Walter Sirry, at the instigation of Mac Richard Butler. 
Thirty-five years after, the Ossorians had their revenge, for Richard, the son 
of Edmond Mac Richard Butler who procured the murder, was slain by the son 
of one of the murdered men, Fineen Roe, the son of Fineen, “ in the doorway of 
the church of St Canice.” 

Milo Baron presented to his cathedral a pastoral staff of silver, and a fair 
marble table for the altar. 

In this year the Council of Ireland write to Cromwell, that, in pursuance 
of their intention to visit the “ fowre shires above the Barrowe,” “ not oonlie for 
publishing of the Kingis injunctions, setting furth of the Wurd of God, and the 
Kingis Supremycie, together with the plucking downe of ydolles, and the extin- 
guishing of ydolatrie, and the Bishop of Romes auctoritie, but also aswell for 
levieng of the first fructes and twentie parte, with other the Kingis revennues, 
in theis fower shires above the Barrowe, as keping of cessions, and redresse of 



rations levied by the Archbishop of Dublin, at 
his visitation of the diocese in 1 351, this donation 
would be a liberal one, the total being £72 0«. 9<J. 
But the Liber Ruber Ossoriensis, which records 
the fact, also states, that this sum was exorbi- 
tant, amounting to twice the usual charge. When 
Ireland was prostrated by the Scottish invasion 
under Edward Bruce, a.d. 1318, the procura- 
tions of the diocese of Ossory only amounted to 
£4 2 s. llfd — Liber Ruber . Oseor., folios 21 
dorso, 24, 24 dorso, 26 doreo. 

• 44 Qui ecclie cathedrali novam mitra gem is 
p?tiosis ornatam, chirotecas, sadalia pontificalia, 



et unam pulchram capam sericam notulis aureis 
contextam dedit.” — Nomina Eporum Ossor\ , E. 
3. 13, Trin. Coll. Dubl. 

b 44 Testudinem prasterea campanilis Ecclesise 
Canicanse, e polito lapide, erigi curavit” — Hib. 
Sacra , p. 147. “ Sed tholum campanilis e tecto 
surgentis concamerauit lapidea fornice Dauid 
Hacketus.” — Be Ossor. Dioescesi, Cod. Clar., 
tom. li., 4796. . The door of the ancient chapter 
room also belongs to this period. 

c He was, probably, the architect of the fa- 
mous monastery of Batalha in Portugal See 

a note in Murphy’s Batalha. 
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the peoples complaintes here,” they arrived at Kilkenny, where, after being 
“ interteyned by thErle of Ormonde,” we may suppose they proceeded to 
the cathedral as the principal church, where on “ Newyers daie th Archebishop 
of Dublin preched the Wurd of God, having veray good audience, publishing 
the Kingis said injunctions, and the Kingis translacion of the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, thArticles of the Faithe, and Ten Commaundementes in Inglishe ; 
divers papers wherof we delivered to the Bishop, and other Prelates of the 
diocese, commaunding them to do the like thorough all their jurisdiccions.” 

John Bale, on his accession to the see, broke down the statues and effigies of a . d . 1562. 
the saints in the cathedral, sparing, however, the painted windows put up by 
De Ledrede*. On the 26 th of July (the news of the death of Edward VI. a . d . 1553. 
having reached Kilkenny the day before) Bale says that “ a very wicked justice Hari*a. m- 
called Thomsa Hothe b , with theLorde Mountgarret, resorted to the cathedrall m^voWL, 

churche, requyrynge to have a communion, in the honour of S. Anne pp ‘ 449, 452 ' 

The prestes made hym answere, ‘ that I had forbydden them that celebracion, 
savynge only upon the Sunday es:’ as I had, in dede for the abhomynable ydo- 
latries that I had seane therein. ‘ I discharge you (sayth he) of obedience to 
your bishop in this point, and commaunde you to do as ye have done hereto- 
fore.” And again, “ on the Thursdaye after, which was the laste daye of 
August, I beinge absent, the clergie of Kilkennie, by procurement of that wicked 
justice Hothe, blasphemously resumed agayne the whole Papisme, or heape of 
supersticions of the bishop of Borne; to the utter contempte of Christe and his 
holy wurde, of the Kinge and counsell of Englande, and of all ecclesiasticall 
and politike ordre, without eyther statute or yet proclamation. They ronge all 
the belles in that cathedrall, minstre, and parish churches: they flonge up their 
cappes to the battlement of the great temple, with smylinges and laughinges 
most dissolutely, the justice hymselfe being therewith offended.” 

Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, writing to the Council in Eng- a . d . 1676. 
land on the 16 th of December, in this year, says: “ There [in Kilkenny] Borie 

* “ Cum .... impudicus Ganeo Johannes runt” — De Ossoriensi Dicescesi, ut supra. 

Balseus confregisset et violasset quascuque re- b Thomas St Laurence, alias Howthe, was 
perire poterat sanctorum statuas et effigies, ab a Justice of the King's Bench at this period: he 
his tamen fenestris tarn ipse quam alii post eum died in January, 1554. — Liber Munerum Hiber- 
inuasores Episcopi manus yiolentas continue- nup, part iL, p. 32. 
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Oge [OMore] came unto me upon the Earle of Ormond’s woorde, and in the 
cathedrall churche of Kilkennye, submitted hymself, repenting (as he saied) his 
former faultes*, and promisinge hereafter to lyve in better sorte (for worse than 
he hath bene he cannot be), .... I accepted hym upon entreatye and tryall 
of amendment till my retorne” b . 

a. d. 1614 . In this year the gate, and steps commonly called St. Canice’s Steps, were 

erected at the expense of the Dean and Chapter ; as appears by an inscription 
still extant over the gate. 

At this period the Cathedral stood in a “ close,” on which opened the 
bishop’s palace, the dean’s house, the common hall of the vicars chorals, and 
most of the dignitaries’ and prebendaries’ residences, and to which this gate was 
the entrance from the town side. At a late period a wall was built enclosing 
the church-yard, and leaving a public road round the south-east and part of the 
north sides of the cemetery, whereby the place was deprived of its close-like cha- 
racter. An engraving of the gate and steps will be given in a subsequent page. 
a.d. 1630. “ The 9 th of Octobre, 1630. — The pish bell was newly cast in the tyme of 

The Mott Patrick Gafiney was Portriff, by one Thomas [blank] a Walshma, for wch he 

the Corporation rec’ of M r Patrick Morphy, & M r 01iv T Roth the som of seaven pounds ten 
foL 98. shillings sterling, for his labo r , he finding all mann r of necessaryes, as also 
stocking and setting it upp into the bellfrye, for wch occacon of casting the 
bell, as also for oth r necessaryes the oute pish was seste in vi pounds four 
shillings, as ensueth: — 



Viz. Therle is grange, . . . 


. 2* 6 4 st.’ 


Rochfords Ardaghe, . . 


. 02* O 4 


Palm?towne, .... 


. 7* 6 4 


Dunningstoune, . . 


. 07* 0 4 


Ballyburr, 


. 7* 6 d 


Keatingstoune, • . . 


. 10* 6 4 


ffennestowne, .... 


. 15* 


Thornback and Chappie, 


. 07* 6 4 


Bolyshee, 


. 07* 6 d 


Coldgrange, .... 


. 07* 6 4 


Clora, 


. 10* 6 d 


Talbots Inch, .... 


. 07* 6 4 


Lackenehlonteh, . . . 


. 03* 6 4 


New P k , 


. 04* 6 4 


Cappehnegereh, . . . 


. 5* 6 d 


Ballyneleynah, . • . 


. 06* 0 4 


Bonnestoune, .... 


. 10* 0 4 


Rathinnehgan, . • . 


. 02*0* 
6“ 4* et’ 



• Rorie Oge had little intention to forego his ancestors had been chieftains. 

44 former faultes;” least of all had he thoughts b Cotton MS . , Titus, B, 10, fol. 16, dorso , Brit, 
of 44 renouncing that aspiringe Imagination of Mus. The letter is printed in Collins 9 Litters 

Tytle to the Conn trie” of Leix, over which his and Memorials of State, voL L, pp. 81-86. 
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The day and yere afforsayd the in pissioners being assembled uppon warning 
given bye the church Wardens, M r Patrick Morphy and 01iv r Both, in the pish 
chappie*, they agreed uppon that they, the inhabitants of the Irishtowne and 
ffreere streets shalbe seste for the leavijng of six pounds sterling towards the 
casting of the sayed bell, buying of ropes for the same, and for one small sancts 
bell, as ahoe for glasing the chappie, and buying oth r necessaries for the 
same.” 

The fierce storm of the “ Great Rebellion” did not pass over the cathedral a. d. imi. 
without leaving the marks of devastation in its track. Griffith Williams, one m Persecution 
of the chaplains of Charles I., was in this year appointed to the see of Ossory. He 
had no sooner, he says, “ seen Kilkenny, and preached once in that cathedral, 
but the Rebellion then brake out the October following.” We next find Joseph 
Wheeler of Stamcarty, a son of the lastbishop, and others, deposing on oath, “ that 
one Unsill Grace and divers other rebells in Kilkenny broke open the dores of 1664 ’ p ‘ 6- 
the Cathedrall Church there, and robbed the same church of the challises, sur- 
plesses, ornaments, books, records b , and writings there being ; and made gun- 
powder in St. Patrick’s church, and digged the tombs and graves in the churches 0011 Dubl ‘ 
in Kilkenny, under colour of getting up mouldes whereon to make gunpowder.” 

John Keavann, also, a prebendary of the cathedral, swears, “ that the Cathedrall 
Church and common hall of Kilkenny were ryfled, ransacked, and robbed by idem. 
the sept of the Coddies, Dobbins, and the servants and confederates of Red- 
mond Purcell of the Irishtowne of Kilkenny.” From another deposition we 
learn that the cathedral had then an organ ; for John Watkinson, parson of idem. 
Castlecomer, deposed, “ that James Kevan, Vicar of Castlecomber, hath revolted 
to the Mass, and hath joyned himself unto the Popish faction, and doth, in the 
Cathedrall Church of S. Kennyes, in Kilkennie, as it is generally reported, exer- 
cise his skill in singing and playing upon the organe.” Again, James Benn 
deposed, “ that on the Sunday in the morning next after that this depon* was idem. 
robbed of his goods [15th December, 1641], hee this depon* went to the Church 



• This was a chapel in the cathedral which 
the vicars choral were bound to serve; about 
this time the Lady Chappel served as the parish 
church . — De Oseor. Dicescest , § 33. The pro- 
viding a sanctus bell at this period is curious. 



* It is but fair to state that Bishop Wheeler's 
son is himself charged by Griffith Williams 
with abstracting the Records of the see, or at 

least with suffering them to be purloined A 

Small Part of the Great Wickedness , &c. p. 26. 
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A. D. 1644. 



Transactions c 
the Kilkenny 
Arehaol. Soc 
voL L, pp. 92, 
98. 



a.d. 1645. 
Nunxiatura in 
Irlanda , Fi- 
renze, 1844, p. 
72 . 



of S'* Kennys in Kilkenny to pray, where he beheld and sawe one M r Smith, 
a Protestant Minister, late of Ballinekill, and one M r Lemon, a Scottish Protes- 
tant, and late a Schoolmaster in Kilkenny, which M r Smith was then and there 
stark naked, and the said Lemon hadd only a paire of breeches on left, both 
being stript in the church, and standing trembling at the Altar, where the de- 
pon‘ neither being able to releeve nor helpe, left them in that poore state.” 

Kilkenny having become the head-quarters 
of the Confederates, and the Roman Catholic 
ritual having been re-established in its cathe- 
dral, churches, and monasteries, bishop David 
Roth presented to his cathedral of St. Canice 
a large silver gilt monstrance, of which the ac- 
companying cut, engraved from a drawing by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Freshford, is a representa- 
r tion. This monstrance, as well as several cha- 
lices, embroidered vestments, crosses, &c., hav- 
ing passed into the hands of an ancient Kilkenny 
family, descended by the female side from the 
Roths — the Bryans of Jenkinstown — have been 
lately presented by them to the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Kilkenny. Round the glazed cen- 
tral compartment of the monstrance runs the 
quotation: — ecce tabernacvlvm dei cvm 
HOMINEBV8 BT habit abit cvm eis. On the base is engraved : — david both 

EPISCOP. OSSOBIEN. ME FIBBI FECIT. ANO. 1644. ORA PRO CLERO ET POPVLO DI(E- 
CE88IS OSSOBIEN. 

Rinuccini, the Papal Nuncio, entered the city on the 12th of November in 
this year. He was met outside St. Patrick’s gate by the clergy, magistrates, and 
principal men of the place ; and from that point to the cathedral, about as long, 
he observes, as the Lungara, at Rome, the streets were lined at each side by 
musketeers. Robed in his pontifical hat and rochet, he walked beneath a canopy, 
borne amidst torrents of rain by uncovered citizens, and so passed by the lofty 
and graceful market-cross in the High-street to the cathedral church, at the door 
of which he was met by the aged bishop Roth, who handed him the aspersorium 
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and, having offered him incense, led him to the high altar ; from whence, the 
prayer proper to the ceremonial having been recited, Rinuccini gave the bene- 
diction to the assembled multitudes, and published the indulgence of which 
he was the bearer ; in conclusion, another oration expressive of joy for the 
Nuncio’s safe arrival was recited. 

On the 18th of August, in this year, Bishop Roth was induced by the Nuncio 
and the Congregation of the Clergy at Waterford, who were opposed to the peace 
concluded by the Supreme Council with the Marquis of Ormonde, to publish 
an Interdict, enjoining a general cessation of all divine offices throughout the 
city and suburbs of Kilkenny. The cathedral, no doubt, was the scene of this 
act of Roth’s. 

A sentence of excommunication, dated October 5, 1646, from his palace of 
residence at Kilkenny, was fulminated by the Nuncio against all supporters of 
the peace, and, of course, published in the cathedral. 

The Nuncio, on the conclusion of the Cessation with Inchiquin, May 22, 
caused a protest against it, which the bishops had privately signed on the 27th 
of April previously, to be affixed to the doors of the cathedral of St. Canice, 
and when this was contemptuously torn down by Dr. Fennel, Rinuccini issued 
an excommunication on the 27th of May, interdicting all cities, towns, and vil- 
lages from the celebration of divine service, the sacraments, and Christian 
rites, if they should adhere to or favour the truce. That Bishop Roth, how- 
ever, refused his sanction to these violent proceedings, appears from a letter 
addressed to him by Fleming, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 

Father Peter Walsh, author of “ The History and Vindication of the Loyal 
Formulary, or Irish Remonstrance,” in the July of this year, whilst Owen Roe 
O’Nial’s tents could be seen from the walls of Kilkenny, spurred on by repeated 
and urgent messages from the Supreme Council, sat at one table for three days 
and three nights writing the answers to the queries propounded by that body 
to Bishop Roth and the clergy then assembled at Kilkenny on the lawfulness 
of the Cessation : — 



▲.D. 1646. 
Cox’s Hibn. 
Anglicana , se- 
cond part, p. 
169. 



HUm. Domini - 
eana , p, 658. 



A. D. 1648. 
Leland’s History 
of Ireland, voL 
iiL, p. 825. 
©’Conor’s His- 
torical Address, 
part ii., pp. 346, 
847. 



Hibn. Domini- 
cana; Supple- 
ment urn, p. 897. 



A. D. 1648. 

History and 
Vindication of 
the Loyal For- 
mulary, jrc., 
pp. xlv., xlvi. 



44 And I remember also very well,” he proceeds, 44 how, for the same reasons, I was 
forc’d to watch, moreover, even the very two next dayes and nights (immediately following 
the former three) for studying the first Sermon that was preach’d in Ireland of purpose on 
the Subject of the foresaid Censures, against them and the Nuncio. Nor could I, even for 
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A. D. 1618. 
Id., p. 28. 



A.D. 1650. 



Shoe’s St. Ca - 
nice, p. 10. 



this other reason, otherwise choose. On the Sunday before, it was publish’d in all the 
churches of the Town that kept not the Interdict [the Dominican and Franciscan orders 
alone obeyed it], that I would next Sunday following Preach in the Cathedral on the great 
and then present Controversie. To perform which duty (notwithstanding I had not shut 
my eyes for five dayes and nights before), God gave me strength. My Text was that of 
Susannah in the Prophet Daniel, Angustice sunt mihi undique , Dan. 13. 22. viz., answerable 
to the great perplexity I was in, ’twixt fear of the Nuncio's indignation of one side, if I did 
my duty, and my belief of God’s vengeance threatening me on the other hand, if I did not” 

When Charles Mac Mahon’s “ Dispvtatio Apologetics!’ was ordered by the 
Supreme Council to be burned by the common hangman in Kilkenny, on the 
occasion of its being circulated amongst the Confederates there, Peter Walsh, 
“ by the command of the then supream Council, preach’t nine Sermons five 
Sundays one after another in St. Kennys Church on that text of Jeremiah — 
Quis est ex vobis sapiens qui consideral hoc , quareperierit terra ” — in order to coun- 
teract the opinions promulgated by that writer, whom Walsh terms “ the mon- 
ster Jesuit”*. 

During his stay at Kilkenny, Rinuccini offered to purchase the eastern win- 
dows of the chancel for £700 ; but this tempting offer was refused by Bishop 
Roth. We may, perhaps, regret that these ancient glass paintings were not 
removed to Italy, for in a few years they ceased to exist. In 1650, Cromwell, 
having occupied the Irishtown (and, we may suppose, the cathedral 1 *) on the 
25th of March, lodged there the night before his attempt to breach the town 
wall near the Franciscan Abbey. On this occasion, tradition has it that the aisles 
of the cathedral church were converted into stabling for the horses of the Pro- 
tector’s troopers. Kilkenny fell the next day by the treachery of the townsmen. 



• The sentiments of this atrocious book may 
be judged from the following extract : — “ Hi- 
berni mei agite, pergite, et perficite incceptum 
opus defensionis, et libertatis vestrae, et occidite 
haereticos aduersarios vestros, et eorum fautores, 
et adiutores e medio tollite. Iam interfecistis 
centum quinquaginta milliahostium hisquatuor, 
▼el quinque annis, ab anno scilicet 1641, vsque 
ad hunc annum 1646 in quo h«c scribo, vt ipsi 
aduersarij in suis scriptis demugientes palam fa- 
tentur, et yos non diffitemini, et ego plures haer- 



eticos hostes occissos fuisse credo, et vtinam 
omnes.” — Dispvtatio Apologetic^ Dublin reprint 
of 1849, p. 125. 

b A History or Brief Chronicle of the Chiefe Mat- 
ters of the Irish Warres , London, 1650, states 
that, before he took the town, “ the L. Lieut 
beate the Enemy from two of the churches in 
Kilkenny where they had fortified.” Again, it 
records that, ere the castle and town surrendered, 
Irishtown and Patricks Church were taken, — so 
that the other church was the cathedral 
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and the results of the Cromwellian occupation will be best told in the quaint 
language of Bishop Williams. After relating that the “ fanatick Limbs of the 
Beast” had “beheaded” most of the churches in his diocese, “ the Roofes of them, 
both Slates and Timber, being quite taken off,” and the walls “thrown down even 
to the Ground,” so that of above an hundred parishes he saw “ not ten Churches 
standing, nor half so many well repaired,” he thus proceeds : — 



“ And the great, and famous, most beautiful Cathedral Church of Saint Keney, they have &»«• Tnatutt, 
utterly defaced, and ruined, thrown down all the Roof of it, taken away five great, and goodly tobe ^med 
Bells, broken down all the Windows, and carried away every bit of the Glass, that, they say, 
was worth a very great deal ; and all the doors of it, that Hogs might come, and root, and don > 1661. 
the Dogs gnaw the Bones of the dead ; and they brake down a most exquisite Marble Font monstrance, 
(wherein the Christian’s Children were regenerated) all to pieces, and threw down the 
many many goodly Marble Monuments, that were therein, and, especially, that stately and 
costly Monument of the most honourable and noble Family of the House of Ormond, and 
divers others, of most rare and excellent Work, not much inferiour (if I be not much 
mistaken) to most of the best (excepting the King’s), that are in Saint Paul’s Church, or 
the Abby of Westminster.” 



On the 12th of August, in this year, the Commonwealth party, then supreme 
in Kilkenny, and in some degree ashamed of the ruinous state of the cathedral 
and St Mary’s church, the result of their over-heated zeal and unbounded 
cupidity in the first instance, passed the following “ Act for the Reparation of the 
Churches.” However, with regard to the cathedral at least, it would not appear 
that their intentions were carried out, probably in consequence of the desired 
contributions not having been sent in by the inhabitants of the town : — 



44 The Mai r Aldermen and Citizens of this Citty in Comon Councell assembled seriously 
considering the ruinous condition of S* Maryes and S* Kennyes Churches, and also remem- 
bring how zealously forward the wisdome of former times have beene, in workes of this 
nature, and how greate an ornam* the same would bee unto this towne & County, as well as 
convenient for y® worshipp of God, and houlding itt their duety as m** as in them lyes to 
preuent y* totall Ruine therof, and to endeauour there may be sett up more of the sayd 
churches, a good Ringe of Bells, and to putt y® sayd churches in as good repaire as y® pre- 
sent condition of affaires will give way, doe therefore hereby inuite all psons whatt soever 
cheerefully to contribute to soe honorable and good a Worke, seeing that withoutt a generall 
and liberall contribution y e inhabitants of y f sayd Citty are noe wayes able to repayer y® 
sayd church or churches, and whatt any pson or psons shall give or doe for this purpose, 
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the same shalbe and is hereby ordered to be registered amongst y e records ofy® sayd Citty, 
as a testimony of their thankfull acceptance of y e same; And fory* better and more speedy 
finishing of y e sayd worke y e Mai r of y e sayd Citty for y e time being is heerby authorized 
and desired to appoint a Comitty or Coraittees and to write letters and use all other 
lawfull wayes and means to him shall seem meete, y e better to bring in moneyes to re- 
payer y* sayd Churches, &c. And itt is further enacted by y* Mai r Aldermen & Cittizens 
with their full assent and consent and by y* authority of the same, that if itt shall soe fall outt 
thatt money doe or shall nott speedely enogh be raised, come, or be brought in, by any 
of y* wayes aforesayd, or thatt any pson or psons shall either voluntarily contribute, or shall 
nott voluntarily contribute sufficiently, both respecting their abilityes, and y* sum requisitt 
to finish y* sayd worke, thatt then y e Mai r for y e time being by and with y* consent of two 
or more of the Aldermen of y* sayd Citty, shall lay, or cause to be layed taxed or assessed 
upon every of y e sayd inhabitants, or residents, and likewise upon every other pson or 
psons whatsoever, that now hath or hereafter shall have either any reall or psonal estate 
within y e sayd Citty, Libertyes, or County of y* sayd Citty, soe much money as shall be 
requissite for y e suficient repayer of the sayd churches, thatt now are, or hereafter shall be 
allowed of by y e chiefe magistrates of y* Coraonwealth of England, Scottland and Ireland for 
y* worsh pp and Service of God, and alsoe for provideing and hanging up of a good ring of 
Bells, and keeping them in good repaier and condition as often as they shall stand in need 
of any amendm* or reparation, and y e sayd money soe assessed and taxed, shall leavy & 
collect by distress and sale of y e goods of every or any ofy e sayd inhabitants, or psons afore- 
sayd, any law usadge or custome in y e sayd Citty heretofore to y* contrary in any wise nott 
withstanding. And itt is further enacted by y* authority aforesaid for y* more efectuall car- 
rying on of the ends aforesayd thatt y e Mai r for y* time being with any two or more of y # 
Aldermen shall appoint a Colector or Colectors Receaver or Receavers of the sayd mony and 
alsoe shall and may agree with any pson or psons for y* reparation of y* Churches and pro- 
viding of bells as aforesayd and shall cause y* same to be done accordingly and y* money 
soe taxed and assessed to be rec d , collected, and payed to y e workemen aforesayd, by or r 
under y* hand of y* Mai r ; And all other thing and thinges requisitt and necessary in and 
aboutty* premises herein omitted or nott herein mentioned, shall for y e more spedy and efec- 
tuall bringing to efect y* worke and ends aforesayd, be wholly left to y e Mai r of y* sayd 
Citty for y e time being, whoe shall and may, and is hereby authorized to doe and cause y* 
same and evry thing requisitt to be done, and sayd Mai r and all other psons acting therein 
shall be justifyed for y* same by vertue of this actt, any law usadge or custome heretofore 
within y* sayd Citty to y* contrary in any wise nott withstanding.” 

The condition in which Bishop Williams found his cathedral and palace 
is thus described in another of his works : — “ Then, things being somewhat 
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setled, I went to live upon my Bishoprick, in Kilkenny , where I found the 
Cathedral Church and the Bishops house all ruined, and nothing standing but 
the hare walls , without Roofs , without Windows , but the holes, and without doors." 
“ And when I desired M r Connel, my Register, to begin to repair some places 
of that Church and to set up some Benches and Forms, to let the people to 
understand, that we intended and hoped (though it should cost two thousand 
pounds) to have all the Church repaired ; some of the Anabaptists (as we 
have good reason to think so), came in the night time (the Church having 
no doors), and with Axes and Hammers or Hatchets brake them down, and 
carried them quite away, and did other unseemly Abuses besides.” He also 
states, that, besides the first year’s income of the bishoprick expended on the 
church, he has “ since bestowed more, as forty pounds the last Summer for 
repairing the Steeple of the Cathedral, and this Summer six score pounds for to 
make a Bell, worth they say 200/., and yet a thousand pounds more will not 
sufficiently repair that Church.” 

At the 11th of October, in this year, the following entry appears on the Book 
of the Corporation of Irishtown : — 



JL D. 1661. 
Seven Treatise*, 
Src., Prefatory 
Remonstrance. 



a.d. 1663. 
The Persecu- 
tion and Op - 



44 This day agreed upon by the Portrive and Burgesses of Irishtowne that for the making 
upp of the seat in S*. Kennys church for the Portrive and Burgesses, and for other neces- 
sarys, That y e Portrive and Burgesses shall pay each of them to the Portrive for the uses 
and ends aforesaid the sum of ten shillings each man. 

44 The names of them that did pay accordingly : — 



A.D. 1661. 
Second Book of 
the Corporation 
of Irishtown. 



Capt n Tho* Tomlins, 10 s Rich. Sruyler, 10* 

Ensign George Lodge, .... 10 s Josias Hadock, 10* 

Ffrancis Rowlidge, 10* Tho s Dowly, 10* 

William Warren, 10* George Barton, 10» 

John Phillips, 10* Edw d Hide, 10* 

Barth. Connor, 10* Dannell Redman, 10* 



In another tract, from the prolific pen of the bishop, “ The sad condition a. d . i 6 64 . 
of the Church and Clergy in the Diocess of Ossory ; and I fear not much better 6 . 

in all Ireland ,” he writes : — w Truly, I have done my best, beyond my ability, 
let Demas and the detractors say what they please, to repair the Quire of St 
Kenny? expending thereon “ above four hundred pounds.” /*, p. 2 a 
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a. d. 1672. 
Id., p. 3. 



A. d. 1678. 
Id., p. 5. 
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The Chapter made some small repairs of the chancel, and provided a chest 
for the Chapter Boom, for which latter they paid £1 3s. Id. 

On the 29th of December, John Parry, Bishop of Ossory, entered, on behalf 
of the Dean and Chapter, into an agreement with Mr. Bartholomew Connor, M to 
uphold, maintain, and repair, and keep all the timber and carpenter's work of 
the several roofs of the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilk y ,” for twenty-one years, 
at 20s. sterling per annum ; for the due performance of which a bond of £100 
was entered into by Connor. 

On the 2nd of April the Dean and Chapter paid £10 as their proportion 
towards roofing and slating St Mary’s Chapel, which had, no doubt, remained 
in a dilapidated condition since the cathedral had been ruined during the 
Cromwellian occupation. It is probable, from the fact of the Dean and Chapter 
paying a proportion only of the expense, that the parish of St. Canice was 
assessed for the remainder, and that St. Mary’s Chapel still, as on former occa- 
sions, served for the Parish Church. 

Amongst certain accounts entered in the Chapter Books under the 21st of 



May, in this year, are the following items: — 

£ t. d. 

April y* 12th, payed to the glaziers, 2 5 0 

Itm, for y* table, forms, and frame in y* Chapter house, .18 0 

Itm, to W m Trumball, glazier, 1 12 6 

Itm, for the iron work for the church gates, „ 14 0 



Itm to M r Logharne for two Common Prayer Books, ..190 
Itm, for taking away part of the rubbish out of y* church, .,,40 
Itm, for lime, sand, bricks, and paving the church, ... 3 15 0 
Itm, for making up the north door of the church, which was 
thoroughly broken by high winds, and a great bar and 



other small work in the Chapter house, „ 16 0 

Itm, for the Iron work and mason’s work about putting up 

the great hooks and hinges on the great gates, ...100 
Itm, for the church new style, 12 0 



From the charge here made for “ taking away part of the rubbish out of 
the church,” it would appear that it was still far from being in good repair, 
although Bishop Williams had done so much for it The table and chest before 
mentioned are still extant: they are of oak. 
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May 3rd. John Soyer, bricklayer, entered into articles of agreement with a.d. ms. 
the Dean and Chapter to lay flags “ from the west door of the body of the said Id '' p ' 2I ' 
Cathedral, unto the Bellfry, and from the north door to the south door in the 
same manner, and from the little north door to the bellfry, and reset the flags 
under the bellfry, and clear the body of the church from rubbish,” for £30, to 
be paid in three gales. 

At the 3rd of October in the same year, the following entry occurs in the 
books of the Corporation of Kilkenny : — 

“ Then Agreed upon that y* same of Ten pounds sterling be paid towards y* building mu* Book. 
upp a large Seate in St. Kennyes church Kilkenny, for y* Maior, Aldermen, & Common 
Councill men, in such decent & fitting manner as y e rest of y* seates are: ffifty shillings 
whereof is allredy upon y* acct. of Painting.” 



On the 9th of October in this year, the Dean and Chapter agreed to give chapt^Book, 
£9 towards a sum of £23, which Bishop John Parry proposed to collect, ’ * 

“ towards raising, and making up anew the Deans, Dignitaries, and Prebends 
stalls in the chancel of the Cathedral of St. Canice.” 



On the 6th of May in this year “it was ordered that Mr. Dean [Benjamin a . d . 1674. 
Parry, afterwards Bishop of Ossory] do agree with Owen Jenkins and W” Id ' p ' 85 ' 
Hyland for plastering and whitening the whole Cathedral Church, Chappells, 
and lies, except the Chancell, and for stopping up the south window of St 
Mary’s Chappell.” By the articles of agreement for the above, “ Imprimis it is id, P . 36 . 
concluded, &c., that the said Owen Jenkins and W m Hyland shall for the 
consideration* hereafter expressed, sufficiently picke, plaster, and whitewash, 
without clay, all the lies and body and pillars of the church, all St. Mary’s 
chappell, vestry, and outland passage, at present uncovered ; also all the 
windows, and to point the same, all the whole Cathedral church (except the 
Quire) ... as also to stop up the great south window in St. Mary’s chappell 
within 14 days from the date hereof” b . 



* The sum of £15, and s lease for forty yean of the above entry in the Chapter Books, says 

of the “ great stone House” adjoining St Ca- that “ all the Marble Pillan of the Nave have, 

nice’s steps on the west side, at one shilling a not many Years since, been, by I know not what 

year over and above all taxes and charges. — stupidity, plaistered and white-washed, and the 

Chapter Book, A., pp. 28, 35. beauty of them greatly injured.” — Ware, vol. L, 

* Harris, who appears to have been ignorant p. 434. Common fame, which even Harris’s 
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id . p- 40 . On September 6th. William Yarwood, carpenter, petitioned the Chapter 

for £32 5s., above the sum agreed to be paid for building the galleries and 
seats in the chancel of St. Canice, on account of his making an addition to the 
said works not contracted for. 

/<*., p. 59. The ensuing disbursements appear amongst the accounts of this year: — 

£ s . d. 

Paid to M r Barron for painting stalls, 2 10 0 

„ to Walter Barry for Bell mettal for the use of the Bells, 6 8 4 

„ to Tho* Barry for iron work for the Tenor, . * . . 8 18 0 

„ to M r Rothe for block Tin for the use of the Bells, . 6 12 10 

„ for the Kings Lre for mettal for the Bells, .... 7 0 0 

Spent going to Callan to get y« cract mettal for y* use of y* 



Bells, 26 

Paid to Dan 1 Connel for Bell mettal for use of said bells, .570 
Spent twice going to Durrow for timber for y* frame of y* 

bells, 5 6 

Paid to M r Marshall for tymber for y* bell frames, ... 2 0 0 

„ for putting the bars into the church windows, ... 1 10 0 
„ for lead for said work, 5 6 



„ to the Glaziers in part for new glazing the church, . 12 10 0 

The following letter, addressed by Bishop Parry to the mayor and aldermen, 
is preserved amongst the Haydock papers in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny 
Castle: — 

“ S rt 

“ I finde his Grace y e Duke of Ormond to be very desirous that y« designed Ornam 1 
of this Citty (a Ring of bells) should be perfected, by whose interposal we hope to be 
furnished with some metal from Callan for y* present, his Grace hath been also pleas’d to 
promise nobly an hundred pound toward that service ; and it is now y* this opertunity 
may be made use of or never to compleat that designe ; and that you may understande the 

statement proves to be erroneous, lays to the tion of the kind which the church underwent, 
charge of Bishop Pococke the whitewashing of Many of our ruined abbeys which have lain un- 
the carved stone work of the cathedral : the roofed since the reign of Henry VIIL show 
quotation from the Chapter Books, if further evident traces of whitewash. In truth our old 
proof were necessary, gives a date which is long ecclesiastics disliked the cold surface of the 
anterior to his time; and it is probable that the stone, and when they could not paint it, they 
whitewashing of 1674 was not the first opera- used plaster or whitewash. 
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charge of the two bells already cast, and that neither my selfe or y* Dean & Chapter have 
been behinde hande to our power towards the work, I have subjoyned a brief of acc u past, 
whereby also you may have a prospect of y* future expenses. S™, I do desire you may 
take a speedy course that w* is already subscribed in y e citty and country, as also w* new 
subscription may had, may by y r assistance & favour be procured, & the mony thereof payd 
unto the bearer hereof M r William Cooke, whome I do hereby appoynt to receive y* sume. 
I must desire also y* y e Companies may be call’d together that they may bring in w* was 
promisd & designed from them, & if all of y* m be pleasd to act heerin I doubt not, by Gods 
blessing, but that ag st Christmass next all may be finished. Thus desiring y r effectual 
promoting heereof (which may prove a standing ornam 1 for ever to this place) I rest 

u Y r loving ffrend & humble Ser vt , 

8 her 13. 1674. “ Joh : Ossobt. 



The Charge of y® 2 bells allready cast: — 

Disburst by M r Cooke in severall materialls, . . . . 

Disburst more for blockt Tinn, Iron work, mettall, &c., 
For castinge & other expenses to y® Bellfounders, . . . 



/t. $• dm 

021:17:06 

038:14:10 

037:18:06 



Totall, . . 098:10:10 
Towards y e paym* whereof rec d these sumes : — 
fifrom y® Roman Catholicks by M r Rafter, &c., 5 U , besides 

5 H expended for bricke, &c., 005 : 00 : 00 

fifrom M r Cooke & M r Blott by Citty & Contry subscrip- 
tions, ..... 017:17:00 

Payd by y a Bp^e & Deane & Chapter, 075 : 13: 10 

besides 20° weight in metall worth 4 u :13*:4 d : p cent’, 
which comes to 93 11 : 13 s : 04 d ster’. which was pcured 
& discharged by y® Bppe, Deane, & Chapter. 

The charge of y® 4 bells to be cast : — 

fifor 20° weight of mettall, besides what can be had from 



Callan, Gowran, &c., will come to 093 : 13 : 04 

fifor blockt Tinne, 012:00:00 

fifor Iron worke Tymber & y* frame, ....... 070:00: 00 

flfor casting y® 4 bells, 050 : 00 : 00 



225:13:04 

Addressed: — 



“ fifor y® Mayor, Aldermen, & Comon Councel of Kilkenny. These.” 

Indorsed in the mayor, Josias Haydock’s, hand: — 

“ Bp. of Ossory, about the bells. Octob. 13, 1674.” 

H 
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A. d. 1675. 
White Book . 



Harris’s Ware, 
voL i., p. 428. 



Some steps would seem to have been taken in consequence of this letter, 
as, at the 20th of April following, this entry appears on the Corporation Books 
of Kilkenny: — “ The Masters of y® Companies are desired to assemble their 
Companies, with all convenient speed, to finish & pfect their subscription for 
the Bells of St. Canice.” From the bishop’s own letter, together with this 
record, it would appear that Harris is not quite correct in his statement that 
Bishop Parry, u in 1675, at his own expense , furnished the Steeple of the 
Cathedral with a Ring of six Bells, amounting in weight to seventy hundred 
two quarters and five pounds ; the charge of which, besides the price of the 
Metal, came to 246Z. 13$. 10 d.” There can be little doubt, however, that the 
bishop defrayed the chief part of the expense. Two of these six bells were 
recast in 1724, and the remaining four in 1851. The four bells which came 
down to the present time bore legends in raised Roman capitals, which, with 
the size and weight of the bells, were as follows: — 

No. 1. Height, 3 feet; diameter at mouth, 4 feet 1£ inches; weight, 21 cwt. 
3 quarters; legend: — 

JOH : PARRY : 8 : T : P s OSSORIENSI s BPI8COPO : PROCVRANTB : M i DCLXXV : D : 0 : M : 
IMPERANTE • CABOLO : 8ECVNDO : 

HVGONE : DRYSDAILE \ ABCHLDLACONO : 0880RIENSI : NOS : FVDIT : ROGBRVS : PVRDVB : 
CVM : SOCYS ; A 0 : DNI : m 

No. 2. Height, 2 feet 5 inches ; diameter at mouth, 3 feet 1 inch ; weight, 
9 cwt. 26 lbs. ; legend: — 

R : P : W • C b : ANNO : DOMINI : M : DC : LXXIV • 

No. 3. Height, 2 feet 44 inches ; diameter at mouth, 2 feet 9 inches ; 
weight, 7 cwt. 3 qrs. ; legend : — 

ROGERVS : PVRDVE : ET : GVLIELMVS : FVDERVNT : NOS : OMNE® : 1674 : 



a The inscription, in raised Roman capitals, 
runs round the bell in two lines. The words 
Rogervb Pvrdve have been nearly chiselled off, 
but are still legible. There seems to have been 
no room left for the date in the second line, 
which terminates as above. This bell was re- 
cast in 1851. The Purdues appear to have been 
inhabitants of Kilkenny, and the name has only 
become extinct there in the present generation. 



b The letters “ r • p • w • c w stand for 
Robert Purdue and W. Covey, two of the 
“ socii” or company of founders. This bell was 
recast in 1851. 

c This word would seem to form the com- 
mencement of the sentence “omne respirans 
lavdet dominvm,” for the remainder of which 
there was not room on the circumference of the 
belL This bell was recast in 1851. 
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No. 4. Height, 2 feet 4 inches ; diameter at mouth, 2 feet 8$ inches ; 
weight, 7 cwt 1 quarter and 10 lbs ; legend : — 

PVDERB ■ O i COVET i CVM : BOOTS : A : P : M : PO : LX XIV : D i Q : M ! 8 : IV : VSVM : 
ECCLESIJE • B : CANICI : KILKEVUE • 

S:?; IOH : PABBT • 8 : T i D : TVVC : EPI8COPO : 0880B j OMNI : BE8PIBAV8 : LAVDST • 
DOMIHVM : P8AL : CL : VEB8V : VI 5* 



These four bells ranked, as to size, in the peal of six belonging to the cathe- 
dral, as 1, 4, 5, and 6 b . The inscriptions were copied from the old bells, and 
have been verified by rubbings. 

At an assembly of the Corporation of Irishtown, held on the 14th of a d. 1676. 

. • -i-iii n i • -it Second Book of 

October in this year, it was ordered that the seat ot the portrieve and burgesses the Corporation 
of the Irishtown, in the cathedral church of St. Canice, should be “ suffi- IrUht0Kn ' 
ciently repaired before y e 23d of this instant” 0 . 

Bishop Parry, by his will dated the 19 th of October in this year, bequeathed a.d. 1677. 
£100 “ to buy Plate for the Cathedral of Kilkenny, as like as possible to the tol i'p. 
Plate of Christ-Church, Dublin.” 



• This bell was recast in 1851. In 1683 the 
following table of fees “ for ringing the bells” 
appears on the Chapter Book, A., p. 88 : — 

Imprimis for toling to the grave, Is. 0 d. per hour. 
Itm for passing bell in day time, Is. 0 <L do. 

Itm for passing bell in night time, 2s. (k£ do. 

In 1761 it was “ ordered that the (economist 
do pay W m Watson for having instructed the 
new set of ringers of the Cathedral” — Chapter 
Booh, A., p. 364. 

b It is probable that the bell, which Bishop 
Williams had put up, was recast at this period. 
It had been originally composed of the metal of 
two broken bells of St. Mary’s Church, which 
he bought from the churchwardens of that parish 
at 15d. per lb., but which, he says, the skilful in 
the art rated only as worth 1 0& per lb. The 
bishop complains of unkind and disoourteous 
treatment on the part of the churchwardens, 
and says the bell cost him £154 . — A Small Part 
of the Great Wickedness , &c., p. 28. 



c On the 26th of May, 1680, the sum of 5t. 
was paid by the town treasurer of the Corpora- 
tion of Irishtown, “ for repairing the Portrieve’s 
seat in St. Canice’s Church.” — Second Book of 
the Corporation of Irishtown. And from the same 
record we take the following — “ List of all the 
Burgesses, &c„ that paid the money towards 
the repair of the Portriffs & Burgesses seat in 
the Cathedral, according to the [order] of 1 1th 



Octo r 1684:— 

Mr. Portriffe, 4* 6 d 

Alderman Tovey, . . . . 4* 6 d 

Rob 4 French, Burgess, . . . 4* 6 d 

Rob 4 Scarborough, . . . . 4* 6 d 

John French, 4* 6 d 

Richard Williams, . . . . 4‘ 6 d 

John Murphy, 4* 6 d 

Walter Bishopp, 4* 6 d 

Lieutenant Peter Bulkley, . 4* 6 d 

Henry Bradish, 4* 6 d 

Bryan Brown, 4* 6 d 
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Thomas Otway, who succeeded to the see in 1679, was also a benefactor 
to the cathedral. The Chapter Book has on record the following: — 

a. d. 1684. “ Memorandum that on the day and year aforesaid (July 23rd 1684) the B‘ Rev 4 

CJqpfer Boo*, y at jj er j n Q 0( j } Tho* Otway, delivered to the said Dean and Chapter, for the use of the 
Cathedral Church for ever, as a free gift, these following pieces of gilt plate, viz : — 



Ounces. Penny w*. 



Two servers 1 , weight, 


. . 51 


15 


Two communion cups b , \ 

Two Covers, . . . ? 


. . .120 


10 


Two Plates, . . . . ) 

One large Flagon, 


... 95 


0 


One other large Flagon, 


... 96 


0 


Also, presented by the Dean, D r J. Pooley, — 
One large basin®, weight, 


... 61 


2 



These donations form the present stock of plate belonging to the cathedral : 
of these, the two large flagons, the two servers, and large basin or alms-dish, are 
alike in pattern, being embossed in low relief with cherubim. The basin bears 
the following inscription: — “ Ex dono Joh: Pooley Dec: S ti Canic: Kilken: 
anno 1684.” The two chalices, or “ communion cups,” with their “covers” 
or patens, are of a much more elegant pattern and earlier date. The two 
“plates” are devoid of ornament. Harris thus records Bishop Otway’s gift: — 

Harris's Ware , “ On the twenty fourth of July 1684 he made a present of gilded Plate to the Dean 

▼oL l, p. 431. an( ^ chapter for the use of the Cathedral, to the amount of 363 oz. 5 pwt ; for which Dona- 
tion the Dean and Chapter in a Body gave him solemn Thanks, and entered the same on 
their Chapter-Books to preserve the Memory of the benefaction to perpetuity. The 
greatest part of this Plate did belong to Christ- Church, Dublin; but the Dean and Chapter 
of that Church bought new Plate on the 18th of December 1683, and sold this to Dr. John 
Pooley, then Dean of Ossory, at 5* 6 d per Ounce, for the use of the Cathedral of Kilkenny; 
and on the 8th of February following this Bishop paid 116/. 13s. 4 d. for it ; of which 
there are Entries in the Chapter Books of Christ- Church .” 

a They bear the London assay mark for 1662, with the letter y*in a scutcheon, 
viz.: “leopard’s head crowned, lion passant, c It bears the Dublin assay mark, subsequent 

b These chalices, with their covers, bear the to 1638, viz.: “harp crowned, f in a scutcheon.” 
London assay mark for 1635, same as above, The flagons show no assay mark. 
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Otway is also said by Harris to have “ beautifyed and compass-cieled” the i<l, a. 
chancel of his cathedral; the communion table of which he also railed in, and 
covered it with a rich doth. During his incumbency it was agreed by the a.d. 1684. 
chapter, — 

“ That a new Throne be erected for the L d Bp of Ossory, towards which every Dig- Chapter Book, 
nitory is to pay 30*, and M r Dean double, and every Prebend [sic] 20'. A ”’ 90 ‘ 

Harris, speaking of the chancel as it appeared in 1739, gives us some idea 
of the improvements above recorded: — 

“ The Choir hath nothing famous in it with respect to Seats ; except a fine old Seat H»nto’s Ware, 
belonging to the Ormond Family. The Compass-Cieling of the Choir is chiefly remark- T0 ^ 
able for its fine Fret- work ; in which are a great number of curious Modillions ; and in the 
Center a Groupe of Foliage, Festoons, and Cherubins, that excells any thing of the kind I 
have seen.” 



This bishop also erected an organ in his cathedral. id., p. <3i. 

The following entry appears on the Chapter Books, under the 20th of ±- D - 1689. 
September in this year: — 

“ Whereas there is not any Coach-way from the City of Kilkenny to the Cathedral, Chapter Book, 
but a tedious way through the Butts, or by the Dean’s sufferance thro’ his yard, ordered ** ^ 102 ‘ 
that a convenient Coach-way be forth with made from Dean-street in Irishtown to the 
south door of s* Cathedrall, for the convenience of the Duke of Ormond’s Family and 
other persons of quality resorting to the said church.” 

This approach is still used, and known as “ the Coach Road.” 

On the 27th of May in this year, £15 was given for works in St. Canice’s a.d. mi. 
cathedral by the Corporation of Kilkenny. cuuptdBook. 

The Chapter Books supply us with the information that there was a pro- a. d. 1705. 
ject set on foot at this period to raise the central tower of the cathedral, and chapter Book, 
“ beautify” the round tower. John Pooley, a benefactor to the see whilst Dean ** P m ’ 
of Ossory (see previous page) had not forgotten his former church, although 
raised successively to the sees of Cloyne and Raphoe ; for on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary it is recorded that — 

“ Whereas all acc*‘ being ended between the Dean and Chapter and the R‘ Rev 4 John 
Lord Bp of Raphoe, late Dean of the said Cathedral and Proctor ; his L d ship having been 
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pleased to bestows the same of £120 stg. for coping, repairing, and beautifying the round 
Tower, and towards the raising the steeple of the said Cath 1 Church 30 feet higher in stone 
work, ordered that an entry be made of the same on the chapter books, and that this 
inscription be made on some convenient stone of y c said round Tower : — 

“ EE8TAUBAT’ IMP EM8’ JO. POOLBT 
OUU DECANI, NUNC EPI RAPOTENS’.” 



a. v. 1710. 
Chapter Book , 
A, p. 132. 

A.D. 1712. 
Id, p. 156. 
Harris’s Ware, 
voL i., p. 484. 



A.D. 1717. 
Chapter Book , 
A, p. 176. 



A. d. 1719. 
Id., p. 179. 



A. d. 1722. 
Id., p. 186. 



Neither of these objects was ever effected*; and perhaps it is fortunate 
that the belfry and round tower were not subjected to the deterioration which 
the condition of architectural taste at the period would have entailed on them, 
if the good intentions of Bishop Pooley had been carried out There is no trace 
of the proposed inscription on the round tower. 

The rectory of Rathkyran was let to Mr. Thomas Bulkley at £12 per an- 
num, “ he giving a table cloath of red broad cloath for the chapter house table.” 
A new organ, built by John Baptist Cuvillie, was erected this year in the 
cathedral. Harris describes it as “a neat set of Organs,” and “ a great Orna- 
ment to the Choir.” 

February the 4th, it was ordered that the chapter house be enclosed from 
the common passage of the stairs, so as to be made more private and conve- 
nient From this entry it would appear that the old vaulted chapter room con- 
tinued in use down to this period ; the “ stairs” alluded to were, probably, 
those leading to some gallery in the choir, which seem to have been walled off 
from the old chapter house in pursuance of this order. 

Ten shillings ordered to be paid to the widow of John Meoghan, “ in con- 
sideracon of a fall he got from the belfree of which he dyed.” 

It would seem that the chapter had not lost sight, as yet, of Bishop 
Pooley’s intentions, for on the 7th of February in that year (1721 old style) — 
“ Mr. Dean having produced in Chapter several draughts of a dome to be 



In addition to the gift above recorded, the 
bishop at his death, in 1712, left another sum 
of £120, payable out of a bond due to him by 
Agmondisham Cuflfe, all deficiencies to be sup- 
plied by his executors, to be applied “ towards 
raising the Steeple of St Canic’s Church in 



Kilkenny, and to mend, dash, and point the 
Bound Tower.” — Harris's Ware, voL i., p. 282. 
This legacy does not appear to have been paid 
for some time, as, in 1717, the (economist was 
ordered to file a bill in Chancery for its reco- 
very . — Chapter Book , A., p. 176. 
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erected over y* Belfry, drawn by Captain Portall, he is desired to write to him 
a letter of thanks, in the name of the body, for his pains taken herein.” 

And on the 6th of February (1722, old style) — “ The Chancellor is re- a.d. ms. 
quested to write to the Surveyor General to send down a person of sufficient /A ’ p ’ 196 ’ 
skill in Architecture to view the steeple of the Cathedral, and to give his opi- 
nion what is necessary for the repair thereof ; together with an estimate of the 
charge.” 

This request would not appear to have been complied with, for on the 27th 
of June, in the same year, we find the “ oeconomist” empowered “ to agree with id., p. 199 . 
proper workmen for the immediate and sufficient repair of the steeple, bellfry, 
and battlements of the church in their present form.” 

The Earl of Arran (brother to the exiled Duke of Ormonde) gave £60 a. d. 1724 . 
for the repair of the cathedral. I<L ' p ' 282 ‘ 

On the 23rd of June, in this year, an agreement was entered into by the dean *.d. 1724 . 
and chapter with Mr. Joshua Kipling, bell-founder, for new casting the fourth ’ ^ 228 ‘ 
and fifth bells belonging to the cathedral, at £1 10s. 0 d. per hundred weight ; 
and the vicar and parishioners of St. John’s were asked to contribute a broken 
bell belonging to that church, a new bell being provided for them. Subse- 
quently a certificate was ordered to be given to Joshua Kipling, to the effect id., p. 234 . 
that he had performed his work skilfully. These two bells were again recast 
in 1851. Their size, weight, and the legends they bore, were as follows: — 

No. 1. Height, 2 feet 9 inches ; diameter at mouth, 3 feet 7J inches ; weight, 

18 cwt ; legend : — 

“ THO . VE9EY . BAR 10 . EPISC . OSSOR . 

BOB . MOSSOX . 8 . T . D . DECANO . IOSHVA . KIPLING . FVDIT .A.D. 1724.” 

No. 2. Height, 2 feet 4 inches ; diameter at mouth, 3 feet 3 inches ; weight, 

10 cwt 2 qrs. ; legend : — 

“ THO . VESBT . BAR 10 . EPISC . OSSOR . 

ROB . MOSSOM . DECANO . I . K . FVDIT .A.D. 1724.” 

The shingled roof of the belfry, taken down in 1851, was probably repaired id., p P . 227 , 
about this time, as we find a resolution, 3rd June, 1724, “ that the shingles of 
the steeple be primed.” In 1742 upwards of four tons of lead were expended 
on the roofs of the church. 
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a.d. 1729 . On the 7th February (1728, old style), it was u ordered y* y* salary usually 

/*, p. 26 i. f or taking care of y* clock be immediately stopped, there being no clock 

or chimes.” 

a.d. 1748. A Tour in Ireland, published about this period, thus describes the state o 
the cathedral before Bishop Pococke began his repairs : — 



A Tour in Ire - 
land by Two 
English Gentle- 
men, 2nd ed. 
Dublin, 1748, 
pp. 175, 177, 
178. 



“ The choir is very beautiful, and the Ceiling adorned with curious Fret-work. The 
Stalls are composed of Wood, but very well ornamented; and the Rays of the Sun, painted 

over the Communion-Table, seem as if they gave Light to the Whole. The Organ 

is a very fine Instrument In short ... it is a noble pile of Gothic Building, and the 

whole Fabrick, within and without, is kept in exact Repair There is a Ring of tune- 

able Bells in the Tower of the Church, the first I have heard in this Kingdom.” 



a.d., 1755. 
Chapter Book , 
A, p. 830. 



147. 



By an entry on the Chapter Books, dated June 12th, in this year, it was 
ordered that “ The Chapel in the North Isle ” should be forthwith fitted up for 
a chapter house, “ by flooring thereof, making a chimney therein, and stopping 
up the arch over it. By “ the north isle,” perhaps, is meant the north transept, 
as there is no chapel, nor trace of any such having ever existed, in the north side 
Hibn. sacra, p. aisle ; notwithstanding that Ware makes Bishop O’Hedian be buried (a. d. 

1497) “ in quadam capella juxta portam occidentalem ecclesiae cathedralis.” The 
project does not seem to have been carried out, as we find an order to fit up a 
new chapter house (probably that now serving as such, in St. Mary’s Chapel), 
dated the 11th June, in the following year. 

“ Bishop Pococke,” promoted to this see in 1756, found his cathedral, 
says Ledwich, “ in a most ruinous condition, being totally neglected by his pre- 
decessors*: its galleries decaying, its roof tumbling down, its monuments broken, 
and scattered about” This prelate was, however, scarcely installed, when he 
commenced the work of renovation. By an entry in the Chapter Books, of the 
11th June, 1756, we learn that the bishop having communicated to the dean 
and chapter a design for improving and adorning the inside of the choir, his 
lordship having subscribed fifty guineas, the thanks of that body were voted to 
him. And, on the 30th of July following, they agreed to give thirty guineas 
annually until the work was completed. 



a. D. 1756. 
Antiquit,, p. 
391. 



Chapter Book i 
A, p. 835. 



Id,, lb. 



‘ From the facts given above, this assertion 
cannot be strictly true. It is possible, however, 



that the writer previously quoted, a passing 
tourist, did not examine the fabric very closely. 
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“ With that love of religion and decency," writes Ledwich, “ which strongly marked his Antiqmt., p. 
character, he zealously set about its [the cathedral’s] reparation : he warmly sollicited sub* 891 ' 
scriptions : purchased every necessary material at the best rate : in person superintended the 
workmen, and that often from four o’clock in the morning : beautified and adorned it through* 
out, and left a memorial of his piety and regard for his episcopal church, which the city of 
Kilkenny, and the diocese of Ossory, still gratefully remember." 

From this panegyric of Ledwich’s no right-minded person will dissent, and 
if the discriminating eye discovers many solecisms and incongruities in the works 
and repairs which Bishop Pococke effected, it must be remembered that they 
were the faults not so much of the man as of the age ; and that, probably, but 
for him this venerable cathedral would now be a ruin*. Had he lived in our 
day, his appreciation of the architecture of the building would, no doubt, put 
to shame the apathy of those, who, while they see without regret the decay of 
the fabric, look with coldness on every suggestion which does not originate 
from themselves. 

The choir was, at this period, fitted up as it now appears. The episcopal 
throne, prebendal stalls, galleries, pews, &c., are all of a fine dark-grained oak, 
but, being carved in the Ionic style, there is a sad want of harmony between them 
and the architecture of the fabric. We find by an entry on the Chapter Books ckapttr Book, 
(a.d. 1762) that the bishop was permitted to dispose of the materials of the A "’ p ' 878 ' 

“ old choir” as he should think fit : but as these had been put up subsequently 
to the Restoration, it is probable their loss is not much to be deplored. 

We learn from the Chapter Books that Pococke did not confine himself to the 
remodelling of the choir ; he also built a colonnade reaching from the north tran- 
sept door to the palace garden ; by an entry in the Chapter Books we find that 
this work was not commenced until after 30th May, 1758, on which day per- a. d. ms. 
mission was granted to the bishop to erect it This colonnade is a handsome /4 ’ * * 47 ’ 
structure, in the Grecian Doric style, but it completely disfigures the gable of 
the north transept, very much concealing the fine door from view, and hiding 
the lower part of the windows by its roof ; indeed Pococke, whether from want 
of funds to defray the cost of glazing them, or from want of taste to appreciate 

* The Dean and Chapter of St Canice, in voting they owed him “ almost the very beeing of onr 
him their thanks for what he had done, say that cathedral.” — Chapter Book, A., page 393. 

I 
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a. d. 1762. 



Id., p. 369. 



Shee’s St. Ca- 
nice , p. 42. 



Harris’s Wart, 
vol. i., p. 434. 
Shee’s St. Ca- 
nice, p. 42, and 
Advertisement. 



Id , p. 11. 



Id., p. 42. 



Ledwich’s An- 
quit., p. 389. 



the beautiful proportions of the original design, shortened all the principal win- 
dows considerably. Thus, at the 4th of September, the following entry appears 
on the Chapter Books : — 

“ Whereas the bishop has undertaken the direction of putting the cathedral into order, 
and designs to shut up some of the windows and open others — It is ordered, that his lord- 
ship make such alterations in the windows, at his own expense, as he chooses.” 

The parish church, a chapel within the cathedral, owes its repair to the same 
excellent prelate, by whom also the remaining fragments of the early stained 
glass were collected and placed in the great west window, where they remained, 
until removed some years since. The ancient monumental effigies and inscribed 
tombs, some of which Harris saw piled up in the chapel adjoining the chancel 
on the north, were by Pococke’s orders collected, repaired, and arranged, though 
not all in their original position, or with much care or accuracy ; and he em- 
ployed John O’Phelan — “ a learned and ingenious man,” who at that time kept 
a school in Kilkenny, where he taught the Greek, Latin, Irish, and English 
languages — to copy all the inscriptions existing*. Bishop Pococke intended 
also, it is said, to raise the belfry some feet higher than it is at present, but was 
deterred by the adverse opinion of the architect consulted by him, who pro- 
nounced it to be unsafe to do so, — there can be little doubt, however, that 
these fears were unfounded. This prelate also covered the communion table 
with purple velvet, richly embroidered with gold lace, and 
placed over it the painting of a Glory brought by him from 
Italy, which still remains. He erected, in the south transept, 
a place for his Consistorial Court, the material of which is of 
panelled oak ; this has, not many years since, been removed to 
St Mary’s Chapel, where it now stands. In the Chapter Room 
the inscription, here given, is engraved on a stone set over the 
fireplace and surmounted by a Gothic moulding taken from 
some other part of the cathedral. 

By a black marble slab set in the wall of the north transept, it appears that 



HANC 

BAUUCAK 

VBTDSTATB 

LABESCBHTEH 

BESTITUEBUNT 

OBNABUNT 

0880BIENSES 

ANNO 

MDCCLXIII. 



* O’ Phelan made two copies of this MS.; the 
original was kept by Pococke, and is not now 
known to exist. Ledwich seems, however, to 
have used it for his work, and it may have been 
lost with his other papers. The other copy was 



purchased from O’Phelan, “ for a trifling consi- 
deration,” by Mr. Henry Shee, of Irish town, and 
from it was printed, by Dr. Peter Shee, the “ In- 
scriptions on the Tombs in St Canice.” This 
MS. is now penes auctorem. 
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the subscriptions collected by Bishop Pococke, on his first setting about the work 
of restoration, were very considerable. This record, never having been accu- 
rately printed, deserves to be preserved, and is as follows : — 



BENEFACTORS 

FOB ADORNING THE CATHEDRAL OF &*• CANICE, 1766. 



REPRESENTATIVES. 

•UDIIAS. 

Eland Mossom, Esq'. 100 

Thomas Waits, Esq*. 100 



CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE. 



M. Vesey, A M. 


10 


Ralph Hawtret, A M. 


10 


L Price, A M 


10 


M. Archdale, A M. 


20 


Arthur Webb, AM. 


10 


I. Millet, A M. 


5 


John Waring, A. M. 


10 


W. Watts, A M. 


9 


W. Austin, LL. B. 


5 


T. Collier, AM. 


5 


R. Lloyd, 


5 


H. Candler, A M 


10 


C. Jackson, A M. 


10 


R. Cornell, L. B. 


8 


D. Cuffs, A M 


5 


jy . Fell. 


5 


T. Pack, A M 


5 


P. Sons, A M. 


6 


L Vesey, AM 


8 


T. Candler, A B. 


10 



GUINEAS. 



Eablof Ossobt, 20 

Eabl of Wandbsford, 12 

Ifl Viscount Mountoabeet, 20 

L d Viscount Charlemont, 14 

IA Viscount Ashbrook, 20 



FREINDLT BROTHERS CtTY KIL- 



KENNY, 10 

S r W“ Evans Morres, Bar 1 . 10 

Patrick Wemys, EsQ r . 10 

James Agar, Esq'. Gowran, 10 

Hebc* Langbishe, Esq'. 6 

T. A. [ ] Esq'. 14 

G. Bishopp, Esq'. 6 

Ro. Vicars, Esq'. 2 

C. Doyle, Esq'. 5 

Redmond Morres, Esq'. 5 

Tho. Tenison, Esq'. 6 



M" Archbold, 5 

M" Pococke, Sen'. 10 

M" Pococke Jun'. 5 

E. Brereton, Esq'. 5 

jy Macauly, Vicar-General 
of the Province, 6 



guineas. 



D r Pococke, Bishop of Os- 
sory, 100 

Dean and Chapter of 8* 
Canice, 252 

Mwirim of the Chapter of 
S‘ Canice. 

L Lewis, Dean, 80 

D r Dawson, Chantor, 16 

R. Cocking, Chancellor 10 

I. Stannard, Treasurer, 10 

[ ] Archdeacon, 10 

R. Stewart, Preb. 10 

W. Connell. Preb. 6 

D r Sandford, Preb. 15 

W. Cockburn, A M, Preb. 20 
R. Watts, A M, Peer 10 

I. Aloock, D. D., Preb. 10 

Burgesses of 8 l Canice. 

R. Dawson, Esq'. 10 

D' Hewetson, 10 

E. Mossom, Esq'. 10 

Antony Blunt, Esq'. 6 

N. Marten, A M. 20 

T. Burton, A M. 20 

Freemen of 8* Canice 
Hugh Waring, Esq'. 5 



On Sunday, October 2nd in this year, John Watters, Esq., Mayor of Kil- 
kenny, “ attended by the Sheriffs, Aldermen, Common-Councilmen, and City 
Regalia, went in procession from the Tholsel to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Canice, where an excellent sermon, suitable to the occasion, was preached by 
the Rev. Mervyn Archdall. The procession to and from the cathedral was 
preceded by a considerable number of the Charter-school boys, singing psalms 
through the streets with becoming decency and regularity.’' 
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It does not appear that the project, alluded to in the following extract from 
the Corporation Books of Kilkenny, was ever carried out : — 

“ 30th October. — Ordered that the Worshipful the Mayor of this City do pay a visit to 
the Lord Bishop of Ossory & request the favour of his Lordship to Immediately Purchase 
and Erect in the Bellfry of St. Canice a Grand set of Bells befiting the Dignity of the antient 
and flourishing City of Kilkenny, at the expence of the Mayor & Citizens thereof. And 
that the Treasurer do pay his Lordship the Ballance of such sum as the same may amount 
to when the Sum raised by the Sale of the present set of Bells is first applied to that purpose.” 

By an entry of the same date it was ordered : — 

“ That the sum of Ten Pounds be paid yearly to M r Richard Mekins Organist of S' 
Canice, to Commence from the 29 th day of Sep** last in manner in which M r Ximenes was 
paid his Sailary of Eight Pounds a year” 1 . 

The author of a tour, published in this year, gives us the following quaint 
peep at the cathedral and its congregation : — 

“ The Cathedral, in the Whole, is not beautiful ; it has Neatness, but is destitute of 
Grandeur. The Service began at eleven o’Clock, and ended at one. The Organ is a pretty 
good One ; on the Side of it, in the same Gallery, six or eight Boys were sitting with Sur> 
plices on — some of them with neither Stocking nor Shoe on — they sung Stemhold and 
Hopkins to the Magdalen-chapel Tunes. The congregation was remarkably small, and in 
general paltry. 1 noticed some Handicrafts with their Aprons tied about them, and others 
that had them tucked up by a corner.” 

The nave was re-roofed at the expense of the Chapter in this year, and during 
the incumbency of Bishop Hamilton the doors and windows of the entire church 
were renewed. 

The chancel was new slated at a cost of £227 7 s. 6 d. 

A contract was entered into with Mr. John Shaw to re-roof the north and 
south transepts and Chapter Room. At this period the Consistorial Court was 
removed from the south transept to St. Mary’s Chapel. 

The Rev. Charles Vignoles, D. D., was installed as Dean, and immediately 
commenced a series of most important improvements in the cathedral and ceme- 



* The liberality of the Corporation of Kil- 
kenny did not, however, last long, as appears by 
the following entries 

44 21 rt January 1775 — That Rich d Hobbs or- 
ganist of S* Mary’s do have the same sailary paid 



to him half yearly as is paid the organist of S* 
Canice, commencing 29 th Sept r last.” 

44 That the sum of £10 formerly ordered to 
Rich d Mekins organist of S l Canice by the City, 
be from this day discontinued.” 
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tery. From his own purse, aided by some subscriptions, he defrayed the cost of 
removing the accumulated coatings of whitewash from the arches and pillars of 
the nave. The greater part of the windows were restored to their original pro- 
portions, the unsightly masses of stone-work which blocked them up being re- 
moved, and glass inserted where required. Externally, the earth and rubbish, 
which had accumulated to the height of several feet above the original ground- 
line of the structure, were removed, and the original proportions of the church 
thus restored ; whilst at the same time the future stability of the building was 
insured by permitting the walls to dry, and allowing the drip from the eaves to 
run off. In the course of the excavation a large quantity of the broken glass 
and leads, which originally belonged to the windows put up by De Ledrede, 
were discovered beneath the north lancets of the chancel, and several specimens 
of the original flooring tiles of the church were turned up. The external base 
of the round tower was also uncovered; its floors were restored, and con- 
nected by means of step-ladders, all of substantial timber. Many other improve- 
ments were effected, amongst which we may mention the re-establishment of the 
choral service and repairing of the organ. 

The parish church, a chapel off the north transept, having been in a very 
dilapidated condition for many years, was put into thorough repair by the Chap- 
ter. The roof was raised to its original pitch, and the windows refitted with 
cast-iron sashes. The unsightly screen which closed up the arch communicating 
with the north transept was removed at the same time. 

The old, shingled, spire-shaped roof, which, surmounted by its weathercock, 
was so long associated in the minds of the people of Kilkenny with the cathe- 
dral, and was probably the work of Bishop Williams, was taken down, the Chapter 
having entered into a contract to remove it, lower the bells to the nave, and 
erect a new bell-frame of oak, with new floor, and roof, at a cost of £300. The 
bell-story does not now show above the battlements of the tower. 

The tenor having been cracked, and some others of the bells injured, the 
Chapter contracted, at this period, with Mr. Thomas Hodges, of Middle 
Abbey-street, Dublin, to recast four of the bells, and supply stocks of oak, 
wheels, and ropes, for the sum of £185. Subsequently, from the impossibility 
of bringing the old bells into tune, the remaining two were recast, — the entire 
cost being £301 2s. The legends borne by the old bells were reproduced 



A. d. 1850. 
Chapter Book . 



a. d. 1851. 
Chapter Book . 
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on the upper portion of the new ones, whilst round the lower rim there was 
added, in raised Roman capitals, the following inscription : — 

“ JACOBO . THOM A . O BBIEN . BPI8COPO . CABOLO . VIONOLBS . 8.T.P. DECANO . CHIN . IRWIN . A. M. 
ABCHIDIACONO . THOMAS . HODGES . DB . NOVO . FVDIT . VICTORIA . BEGINA . A. D. 1851.” 



The weights and notes of the new bells, as here given, have been supplied 
by Mr. Charles Bolger, foreman to Mr. Hodges, under whose superintendence 
the casting was effected : — 



Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

Tenor, ... 22 2 19 Note E 

Second, . . 15 3 10 „ F# 

Third, . • . 12 2 0 „ G$ 



Cwt qrs. lbs. 

Fourth, .. 9 2 0 Note A 

Fifth, ... 7 3 24 „ B 

Sixth, ... 6 3 24 „ C| 



The new bells are good specimens of loam casting, and are, perhaps, the 
most musical peal of their size in Ireland. Previously to their removal from 
Dublin they were examined by many gentlemen skilled in such matters, and 
finally by Dr. Stewart, and pronounced to be in perfect tune. The first peal 
was rung out from the new bells, by the ringers of Christ Church, Dublin, on 
the night of the 5th of April, 1853; next day, at 5 a. m., the pealing again 
commenced, and continued at intervals during the day. From the difficulty, 
however, of procuring instruction for the ringers, the practice has been dis- 
continued, the bells being now chimed by ropes attached to the tongues ; and 
by a very ingenious contrivance one person is enabled to chime any number of 
changes which the bells are capable of, and even play simple tunes on them. 
The novelty of such music at the time inspired several of the local versifiers, — 
the following stanzas are, perhaps, worthy of being preserved* : — 



“ O’er the startl’d city, 

As in the olden times, 

Bursts forth the joyful music 
Of the gray cathedral's chimes. 
Beneath, from abbey towers. 

The gladsome echo swells — 
Their silenc’d choirs awaken 
To the clangour of the bells. 
The river bears that music 
Along its waters gray — 



The chimes awake the echoes 
O’er wood and hill-side gay ; 
They are heard in rural places, 
Like fairy tinklings clear 
They swell, in loudest changes, 
O’er the fields and gardens near. 
Old men and youths are list’ning 
To their soft melodious spells, 
And maiden’s eyes are glistening 
At the pealing of the bells.” 



a These lines are from a poem written by Mr. Paris Anderson. 
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The old organ having defied all efforts at repair or improvement, the Chap- a.d. 1868 . 

Book. 

ter, on the 19th of September in this year, purchased from Bevington and Sons, 
of London, organ builders, the organ built by them, and at that time standing 
in the eastern gallery of the Great Exhibition Building, Dublin. The total 
cost, including the setting up of the organ in the cathedral, was £600 a . Ac- 
cordingly, the chancel arch, which for many generations had been closed up with 
masonry, was opened, and a platform erected (at a cost of £24) on the site of 
the old rood loft, — on this platform the new organ was placed. This fine 
instrument was first used, with full choral service, on Sunday, January 15, 1854, a.d ism. 
and its capabilities may be estimated from the following detailed account of the 
various stops : — 

Great Organ (CC to F). 

Open Diapason, No. 1. Fifteenth. 

Open Diapason, No. 2. Sesquialtern, 3 ranks. 

Stopped Diapason, and Claribel. Mixture, 2 ranks. 

Principal. Trumpet. 

Twelfth. Clarion. 



Choir Organ (CC to F). 



Bourdon (Bass). 

Double Diapason (Treble). 
Dulciana (to Tenor C). 
Stopped Diapason (Bass). 
Stopped Diapason (Treble). 



Viol di Gamba (to Tenor C). 
Principal. 

Flute (to Tenor C). 

Cremona. 



Double Trumpet. 
Double Diapason. 
Open Diapason. 
Stopped Diapason. 



Swell (to Tenor C). 

Principal. 

Doublette. 

Cornopean. 

Clarion. 



Thus the Great Organ contains 10 stops, comprising 702 pipes. The Choir 
Organ contains 9 stops, comprising 323 pipes. The Swell contains 8 stops, 
comprising 378 pipes. The Pedal Organ contains 1 stop, and a great open 
sixteen- foot Diapason — in all 27 pipes. There are 5 copulas for connecting the 

* A considerable portion of this sum was supplied by subscriptions. 
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benches of keys to each other, and three composition pedals ; forming a grand 
total of 32 stops and 1430 pipes. 

On the death of John Marquis of Ormonde, who had a short time pre- 
viously removed the monuments of his ancestors into the south transept, space 
for a vault was granted to the Ormonde family there, for £20 fine on each 
interment, and the usual fees. The vault, wherein rest the bodies of many 
members of that noble race, lay, probably, beneath the choir ; but having been 
disused in consequence of the burial elsewhere of the great Duke of Ormonde, 
his son, the famous Earl of Ossory, and his grandsons, the second Duke of 
Ormonde and the Earl of Arran, by whose death without issue that line 
became extinct, the situation of the ancient family burial-place could not be 
discovered. 

In the April of this year it was ordered by the Chapter “ that the last 
quatrefoil window on the north side of the nave of the cathedral be built up 
for the present, until the funds of the Chapter admit of its being put in new,” 
which, for the credit of all concerned, it is to be hoped will soon be done. — 
J. G. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

r I ''HE Early English style* of Gothic architecture having been fully developed 
ere the Cathedral of St. Canice was commenced, and the germs of the 
lighter and more ornate, although not more elegant architectural fashion, aptly 
termed Decorated, not having made their appearance before its completion, 
the structure affords a good and chaste example of a pure and beautiful period. 
Although in Ireland the mother church of Ossory cannot, as a whole, be sur- 
passed by any cathedral still remaining, and notwithstanding that a feeling, a 
finish, and an artistic perfection are apparent in the simplest of its moldings 
and sculptured ornaments, enough to challenge comparison with the most 
ornate buildings of the same date extant ; yet it must be allowed that in size 
and splendour it is surpassed by many an English parish church. We do not, 
therefore, purpose to claim for our cathedral any importance beyond what it 
really possesses, but, ere we have done, we hope to show that it deserves the 
attention even of the architectural student who has revelled amidst the sublime 
beauties of the cathedrals of England. 

The plan of the cathedral of St Canice, as laid down in the accompanying 
plate, is that of a Latin cross, having chapels and other accessory buildings 
Arrangement clustering north and south of the choir. The total length, from 
or the building. eas t wes t 5 is 2 1 2 feet 3 inches ; total breadth across transepts, 117 
feet; total breadth of nave and side aisles, 63 feet 10 inches ; the area of the 
vaulting of the tower is nearly 26 feet square. No very great accuracy appears 
to have been observed in laying down the plan for the masons, the measurements 
of any two corresponding parts rarely agreeing with each other. The internal 

* The distinctive terms of Early English, De- in this work as the best known names of the 
corated, and Perpendicular, have been adopted successive developments of Gothic architecture. 

K 
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dimensions of its principal parts, clear of the walls, are as follows — the letters 
having reference to the accompanying plan: — 

A. Nave; 107 feet, by 28 feet 3 inches. 

B. North side aisle ; 107 feet, by 14 feet 7 inches. 

C. South side aisle; 107 feet, by 13 feet 8 inches. 

D. North transept; 38 feet 10 inches, by 28 feet 11 inches. 

E. South transept; 38 feet 8 inches, by 28 feet 10 inches. 

F. Choir; 73 feet 10 inches, by 28 feet 8 inches. 

G. Parish church; 17 feet 5 inches, by 14 feet 5 inches. 

H. North chapel ; 48 feet 6 inches, by 15 feet 10 inches. 

I. Anchorite’s cell; 22 feet 7 inches, by 14 feet. 

J. Open yard; 12 feet 8 inches, by 15 feet 11 inches. 

K. Ancient chapter house ; 29 feet 8 inches, by 15 feet 11 inches. 

L. Lady chapel ; 28 feet 7 inches, by 20 feet 8 inches. 

M. Porch; 15 feet 7 inches, by 15 feet 3 inches. 



VoL i., p. 397. 



Harris’s Ware, 
vol. i., p. 434. 



Ibid. 



Id., p. 4*26. 



The only parts of the cathedral as to which any doubt of their original 
destination prevails are those marked H and L. By an error in the lettering 
of the plan given in Harris’s Ware, the chapel adjoining the choir to the north, 
(H in the accompanying plan), is called St. Mary’s chapel, whilst the chapel 
marked L is not designated further than as being the site of the consistorial 
court. That Harris is not answerable for the error of his engraver appears 
from the letter-press of his work. He alludes to both the chapels in question, 
and leaves no obscurity as to his meaning. Thus as to the north chapel (called 
St. Mary’s chapel on his plan) he writes: — “ Adjoining to the North Cross is 
a little place railed in, and set apart for a Parish Church; between which and 
the Choir is a large nameless Appartment , wherein are several curious old Monu- 
ments of Men in Armour, and other Stones which are parts of ancient Monu- 
ments, lying loose against the Wall.” It is plain that if Harris had ever heard 
this portion of the cathedral called St. Mary’s chapel, he would not have termed 
it nameless : but it further appears that he was well aware of the situation of 
the chapel of the Blessed Virgin. He thus lays it down: — “ Adjoining to the 
South Cross is a large open space ; where the Bishop’s Consistory Court is held ; 
between which, and the Choir is the Chapter House and, speaking of the 
monument of Bishop Roth, he describes it as existing “ in the Consistorial 
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Court of the Cathedral of Kilkenny, antiently called St. Mary's Chappd." But 
had we no means of proving by Harris’s own testimony that his plan has been 
erroneously lettered, the higher and earlier authority of the Chapter Books 
afford evidence that cannot be gainsayed. By an extract printed at p. 47, supra, 
we find certain persons contracting, in 1674, “ to stop up the great south 
window in St. Mary’s Chappell.” Now as the chapel so called on Harris’s 
plan is bounded by the choir on the south, it can have no south window at all; 
and as the portion of the Cathedral marked L on our plan, and at present 
occupied by the consistorial court and chapter room, is the only chapel which, 
by any possibility, could have a great south window , there can be no question 
that it was the ancient Lady Chapel; and its south window may well be termed 
“ great,” as it originally occupied nearly the entire length of the south wall, 
although at present the central compartment is closed up with masonry*, and 
the hood-moulding knocked off flush with the surface of the wall. If further 
evidence were required, the Chapter Books afford it in abundance ; we shall, 
however, only cite the following. By an entry dated May 19th, 1687, it was 
agreed that the executors of Mrs. Frances Foulkes, on payment of £10 fine, 
shall have a grant “ of the ground in St. Mary’s Chappel where the said M" 
Foulkes monument is now built.” The original site of the Foulkes’ monument 
is shown by Harris’s plan to have been in the chapel opening off the south 
transept, which is thus proved to be the ancient Lady Chapel. 

The position of the ancient chapter house is determined by the passage from 
Harris, already quoted, to have been between the Lady Chapel and the choir. 

Ware says, that Bishop O’Hedian was buried in a chapel near the west door 
of the cathedral, but unless we take the bishop’s resting-place to have been 
totally unconnected with the main building, one must suppose that usually accu- 
rate writer to have been mistaken, — the most careful examination not having 
revealed any trace of connecting arch or doorway. 

The foundations brought to light in 1845 have already been alluded to (see 
pp. 25 and 32, supra). They appear to have belonged to the nave of an earlier 
building, the chancel of which lay eastward of the present structure. These re- 
mains are indicated by the dotted lines north and south of the choir on the plan. 

* Harris’s View of the cathedral shows that up by the contractors in 1674 was confined to the 
the portion of “ the great south window” built most eastern of the three compartments. 

E 2 
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The tradition of Kilkenny has it, that there are extensive vaults beneath the 
cathedral; but, if so, they are as yet undiscovered. This tradition is connected 
in the popular mind with the vague idea of hidden treasure, and it is said that 
an archway was struck on some years since in digging a grave near the north 
side of the choir. We could not learn that any further exploration was 
attempted ; it is probable, indeed, that no such discovery was ever made. 

Perhaps this is the best place to quote a description of the cathedral written 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, probably by a native of Kil- 
kenny, the learned David Roth, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory. It is a 
matter of great regret that the manuscript copies of the tract u De Ossoriensi 
Dioescesi” preserved in the British Museum and the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, are imperfect, breaking off at the most interesting part of the writer’s 
account of the cathedral. We give a translation, appending the original Latin 
as a note* : — 

“ And that I may present to nearer view an actual representation of that munificent 
holiness, which had it3 birth in times of old, it will be permitted to take, at least, a hasty 
survey of the cathedral church, with its appurtenances and component parts, to the end that 
the faithful of our time may learn and admire the piety of their ancestors. 

“ Situation has its advantages in displaying the proportions and magnificence of a 
fabric; for a building which possesses a situation moderately lofty, and enjoys a free air, is 



* Atq>vtipsamadumbrationem munificaehuius 
sanctitatis antiquitus inchoate propius intueri 
detur, fas mihi erit catbedralem Ecctiam cum 
appendicibus et membris eius saltern perfunc- 
tione circumire ; ut discant Orthodoxi nri et 
diligant pietatem suorum progenitorum. 

Plurimum valet ipse loci positio ad conside- 
randa fabric© amplitudinem et magnificentiam ; 
qu© etiam editiore situ et liberiore potitur aura, 
salubrior esse solet et splendidior. Itaq> Ecctia 
h©c S. Canici turn quod emineat in erection 
tumulo, tanquam excubitoria specula libere pro- 
spectans et ciuitatem modice subiectam, et am* 
pl& circumiectum territorium, turn quod struc- 
tura solid issima e saxo sectili polito surgat ab 
imo fundament©, commendat se intuentibus earn 
propius 



In aquilonari latere chori contigua muro ex- 
teriori Ecclesie hserebat cella anachoretica ex 
qua per fenestellam lapideam, quae inibi posita 
erat in pariete ad dexterum cornu summi alt&ris, 
nempe a pte Euangelij, diuina mysteria dum 
perag?entur prospicere poterat inclusus Ana- 
choreta 

Ipse chorus Ecclesi© S. Canici satis amplus est 
et splendidus, quern exornat mirifice vasta ab 
oriente fenestra, qua nescio an vspiam in toto 
hoc regno alia vlla vel capacior sit vel ornatior, 
duobus ordinibus columnarum e saxo viuo dis- 
tincta, et vitro variegato pellucens, in qua scitis- 
sime depingitur his tor ia totius vite, passionis, 
resurrectionis, et ascensionis Dominic©. Cuius 
tanta et tarn venusta est resplendentia, tantus$ 
omatus et decor, ut cum novelli iconoclast© sub 
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wont to appear more exhilarating and beautiful. So this church of St. Canice, as well 
from its situation on a gentle eminence from whence, as from a watch-tower, it looks freely 
abroad on the city lying beneath, and wide-spread surrounding district, as well as because 
it rises from its foundation a structure of the most solid nature, composed of cut and polished 
stone, commends itself to the near beholder 

44 Adjoining the north side of the choir, and close to the external wall of the church, 
an anchorite’s cell was attached, whence from an aperture in the wall near the right, or 
Gospel side, of the high altar the enclosed anchorite could behold the performance of the 
divine mysteries 

44 The choir of the church of St. Canice is ample and splendid enough, adorned by a won- 
derfully large eastern window, than which I know not of any, in all this kingdom, of greater 
size or more replete with ornament. It is divided by two piers furnished with columns 
of solid stone, and the light streams in through painted glass, on which is most skilfully 
depicted the history of the entire life, passion, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord. 
Such is the elegance and splendour of this work, so great is the ornament it affords to, and 
so much does it become the building, that when the new iconoclasts, who sprung up under 
King Edward, and again under his sister Elizabeth, offered violence to the holy images, 
and that shameless miscreant, John Bale, had broken and violated all he could find of the 
statues and effigies of the saints, nevertheless both he, and the other intrusive bishops after 
him, restrained their violent hands from these windows. 

44 On the left side of the choir, as you enter, the bishop occupied an apse near the altar, 
elevated on steps of hewn stone. Then the minor prelates, separated by a short space, had 
their stalls in the circuit of the presbytery, each acording to their dignity, — the Dean 



Edouardo Rege, et rursus sub Elizabetha eius 
sorore, vim intulissent sacris imaginibus, et im- 
pudicus Ganeo Johannes Baleus confregisset et 
violasset quascGq reperire poterat sanctorum 
statuas et effigies, ab his tamen fenestris tarn ipse 
quam alij post eum inuasores Episcopi manus 
violentas continuerunt 

Ad leuum latu9 ingredientiu choru prope 
altare episcopus habebat absydem gradatam e 
saxo structili : second arii vero antistites, non 
magno ab inde interuallo in circuitu pres- 
byterii habent suas sedes iuxta cuiusq* dignitatis 
eminentiam erectas : Decanus priraam, Precen- 
tor secundam, Cancellarius tertiam, Thesaura- 
rius quartam, quib’ accedit Archidiaconus, nam 
et ipse intuitu saltern prebende quam habet 



officio annexam ingreditur presbyteriG sedem$ 
occupat cum aliis dignitariis : Neq> vero ex his 
solum modo dignitatib’ capitulum Ossoriense 
coficitur, habet enim canon icos siue prebenda- 
rios qui votum habet et suffragium capitulare et 
numero denario constat: Ecclesias quas singuli 
sortiuntur infra recensebimus. 

Habet templum ipsum satis spatiosum ambit G, 
intra quern et domus capitularis, et SacellG B. 
Virginis continetur, quod inseruit pro Ecclesia 
parochiali, atq> ipsa nauis Ecclesie, no tantG cho- 
rus, prebet monumenta sepulchralia proceru 
vtriuscj ordinis, tam Antistitum, quam etiam 
nobilium .” — De Ossoriensi Dioeacesi, Cod. Clar. 
tom. li., 4796, British Museum ; and E. 4. 18, 
Library Trin. Col. Dub., sections 25-29, and 33* 
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first, next sat the Precentor, in the third place the Chancellor, and fourth the Treasurer, 
to whom is added the Archdeacon, for he also, in right of his prebend which he holds 
annexed to his office, enters the presbytery and sits with the other dignitaries. Nor 
is the chapter of Ossory composed of those dignitaries alone, it possesses also canons or 
prebendaries, to the number of ten, who have vote and suffrage in the chapter. The 
churches which were allotted to them we shall recount hereafter. 



“ The church itself is of considerable size, and comprises within its walls both a chap- 
ter house and chapel of the Blessed Virgin which serves for the parish church. The nave 
of the church, no less than the choir, contains sepulchral monuments of men of rank 
both in church and state.” .... 



Before we pass on to the architectural description of the cathedral it may 
be well to offer a few observations on the foregoing. Of the anchorite’s cell 
described by the author of the MS., the foundations still remain. The floor of 
the cell was nearly four feet below the level of the choir, and the remains of the 
earlier church had evidently been adapted for that purpose ; at the south-west 
angle there is a niche in the choir wall 3 feet 8 inches wide, and of shallow 
depth ; this is approached by three steps, and if entirely freed from masonry, 
would, doubtless, be found to contain the fenestella lapidea , or “ low side 
window,” commanding a view of the high altar. In the north-east angle is a 
rude circular cavity cut into the old wall, apparently for a fireplace, and there 
are three rude lockers or niches cut into the north wall, each about two feet 
wide. There must have been some superstructure, now removed, to raise the 
roof above the window already described, but it is probable that there was no 
door, as the anchorite was “ inclusus,” shut up in his cell*. The site of the ancho- 
rite’s cell is marked I on the plan. 

During the process of clearing out the area of the old “ anker-house,” in the 
summer of 1846, a very interesting discovery was made, serving to throw some 
light on the character of De Ledrede’s windows, so vividly described by the 



* The writer of the MS. adds, when speaking 
of the cell: u Eratq in pluribus huius regni 
Ecclesiis principalibus pia ilia obseruatio tenen- 
das colendaeq Anachoreseds, sicuti de celia S. 
Imarij diximus in Ecclesia Ardmachana ; de cella 
etiam S. Carthagi in Ecclesia Lismorensi alibi di- 



cetur. Erat etiam cella Anachoretica in Aghure 
Ossorien’ dioc’. Nam de successione Anachore- 
tarum Fourensium quae etiam nuc viget, pro- 
prius dicendi locus erit in Dioecesi Midensi, etex 
ilia occasione inserem’ regulas vitae Anachoretics 
tam illas quae olim conscripts erant, quam quae 
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writer of the MS. About four feet beneath the surface the workmen struck on 
a stratum of painted and stained glass, broken into fragments more or less 
minute, and intermixed with portions of the ancient leads. This stratum was 
immediately beneath the three lancet lights which pierce the north wall of the 
choir at its eastern end, and extended about three feet from the wall. It was 
evidently the debris of the windows above, as scarcely a quarry of the glass 
remained entire, and the leads were much bent and twisted. It would appear, 
too, that the spoliators had a keen eye to profit, as the remains of a large wood 
fire, amounting to nearly a horse-load of charcoal, was close at hand, into which 
the glass, when tom down from the windows, had evidently been cast for the 



purpose of melting out the lead which 

hoc tempore obseruantur, in ista quae nunc su- 
perest Anachoresi.” —De OssoriensiDicescesi , § 27. 

The anchorite's cell at Fore still remains; St. 
Doulough’s, near Dublin, a remarkable example, 
and that of St. Munna, of Taghmun in West- 
meath, maybe added to the instances enumerated 
by the writer of the MS. Marianus Scotus, the 
celebrated annalist, was an incluse. 

It seems to be a misnomer to call such “ in- 
clusorii” anchorites, who have their name from 
ava^ajpcoj, because they usually retired to a 
desert place. They are more properly ascetics, 
who lived apart in a cell. The Rules pro- 
mised in the MS. are still desiderata : but by 
a Rule drawn up by Grimlaic, an anchorite 
priest of the ninth, or, at latest, tenth century ^ 
anchorites were required to live near churches. 
A Bavarian Rule directs the cell to be of stone, 
twelve feet square, with three windows, one op- 
posite the choir, by which the Eucharist was to 
be received, the second for admitting food, and 
the third for light, to be closed by horn or glass. 
Of this kind appears to have been the cell at Kil- 
kenny. The cell at “ Aghure” (Freshford), about 
seven miles from Kilkenny, has been totally re- 
moved. In England a few “ ankerhouses” re- 
main, as in the south transept of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, and at Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, in the 



bound it together. Here were found 

tower. Many ankerhouses were wooden struc- 
tures close to the church, so that their occupants 
dwelt, as the author of “ The Ancren Riwle” of 
the thirteenth century, published by the Camden 
Society, says, under the eaves of the church* 
These ascetics were of both sexes. The ceremony 
of inclusion was attended with a solemn service, 
of which an example, with rubrical directions, is 
preserved in the Harleian Collection, No. 873, 
Mus. Brit. In cases of great strictness (which 
was voluntary on the part of the incluse), the 
anchorite was locked in for life, and the bishop, 
whose consent was necessary, placed his seal 
upon the cell. Occasionally the entrance was 
closed up with masonry. The incluse lived upon 
the alms of the pious. So we find Henry IL 
bequeathing gifts to the incluses of Jerusalem, 
England, and Normandy. In a will of the fif- 
teenth century there is a bequest to “ the Anker 
in the Wall beside Bishopsgate,” London: and 
St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, makes be- 
quests to the incluses (in one instance a female) 
of Pageham, Hoghton, Stop eh am, and Hering- 
ham. A contemporary Bishop of Norwich men- 
tions several “ankers” and incluses in his will, 
and especially his niece Ella “ in reclusorio” at 
Massingham. — See for the authorities The Arch- 
aeological Journal, vol. xi.,pp. 194-200. 
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lumps of conglomerate matter composed of melted glass, lead, and charcoal 
The quantity of glass discovered was considerable, and it was at first hoped that 
it might bear leading, and be placed in some of the windows of the cathedral ; 
but the damp nature of the soil, by which it had been for nigh two centuries 
covered, had rendered it extremely brittle and liable to come away in flakes, 
the soda, which enters into the fabrication of all glass, having become decom- 
f>osed, and separated from the silica. The glass Was of various kinds, viz., 
white, opaque, painted, and stained ; there were many varieties of the latter, as 
purple, blue, ruby, yellow, amber, green, amethyst, and a rich ultramarine, with 
intermediate shades of all these colours. The painted glass exhibited chiefly 
portions of floral designs painted in a reddish stain on white and semi-opaque 
glass, and then burned in. On a careful examination of the entire mass, not more 
than four or five fragments exhibiting traces of the human figure presented them- 
selves. Immediately after the discovery, the writer, being desirous to ascertain 
the age of the specimens discovered, in order to identify them with De Ledrede’s 
glass, communicated the facts to Mr. Charles Winston, whose “ Inquiry into 
the Difference of Style observable in Ancient Glass Paintings" is a standard 
work of reference on the subject. Mr. Winston’s reply was entirely in favour 
of the conjecture that the fragments of glass discovered belonged to the four- 
teenth century. He stated that fourteenth century glass is distinguishable by 
the nature and texture of the material, by its colour, and by the mode of painting 
on it. The texture of the glass is sometimes impure, and often nearly opaque; 
frequently it is encrusted with a brown ferruginous coating, or perforated by little 
round holes about the size of a pin’s head, — the effect of decomposion in both 
cases. Glass of this period has a tendency to exfoliate like mica. The plain 
glass is frequently of a rich sea-green hue, varying in depth according to the 
manufacture and thickness of the sheet. Some of the plain and coloured glass 
of this period is very thick, ranging from a quarter of an inch to a sixteenth or 
under. The colour, and mode of producing it, afford also criteria to judge of the 
age of glass. In the fourteenth century the yellow and ruby stains were pro- 
duced in a very peculiar way, namely, by a coating of yellow or ruby glass laid 
over a substratum of white, often presenting a streaked and uneven appear- 
ance, as if laid on with a brush. This yellow stained glass is not to be con- 
founded with a homogeneous yellow glass which was in use during all the 
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periods over which glass-painting extends, and which, with all such homoge- 
neously tinted glass, of whatever colour, is termed “ pot-metal.” Ruby glass is 
invariably stained on one side only of the sheet, the substratum being white 
glass ; and the layer of colouring matter varies much in thickness according to 
the age of the glass, the oldest being of considerable substance. Frequently, 
when viewed edgeways, it is found to consist of several lamin® of ruby embedded 
in white glass*. Geometrical patterns, consisting of combinations of the circle, 
spherical triangle, &c., are especially characteristic of fourteenth century glass 
work, whilst the floral patterns in vogue consisted of running scrolls formed 
by tendrils, with ivy, maple, vine, or oak leaves springing from them ; the lines 
of the design being strongly marked, and painted in an enamel tint of a red- 
dish-brown colour, composed of an oxide of iron, mixed with a soft flux, 
which, when exposed to heat, permanently adhered to the glass. Fine cross- 
hatchings were much used at this period also. Examples of every variety of 
the different kinds described by Mr. Winston were found amongst the glass 
exhumed in 1846 from beneath the north windows of the choir. Some cha- 
racteristic specimens have been represented in tinted lithography on the accom- 
panying plate, and give a faithful idea of the originals, except that it was found 
impossible adequately to reproduce the brilliancy of the ruby tint of the glass. 
Examples of the geometric and floral patterns, already alluded to, have also 
been included in our illustration. The delicacy of the tendrils represented on 
one of the specimens will be observed, and affords a striking example of the 
attention bestowed on work which, from its height above the spectator’s eye, 
could only present the general effect of colour or form. A fragment of the 
draped arm of a human figure may be seen painted on another of the specimens 
figured in the plate. 

But the age of glass may be judged of as much by the character of the leads 
in which it is set, as by its own peculiarities. It may be observed of all leads 
of the period to which our glass belongs, in contradistinction to those manu- 
factured in modem times, that they present a narrow surface to the eye, whilst 
strength and rigidity, in a line at right angles to the plane of the window, is 

* Purple glass was sometimes, at this period, example of this kind has occurred amongst the 
produced by enclosing a stratum of blue glass glass found beneath the choir windows of the 
between two strata of the ruby stain, — but no cathedral. 

L 
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obtained by their peculiar form. These will be seen, by the accompanying 
woodcut, to be the characteristics of the leads found along with the St. Canice’ 
glass. Three varieties are here represented, of the 
same size as the originals, one used for the smaller 
patterns, the others, which are much stronger, for the 
larger glazing panels and general outlines. An- 
ciently leads were cast in a mould, and the fragments 
discovered at St. Canice’s have very much that cha- H 

racter. It were to be wished that modem Irish ma- 
nufacturers would take a lesson from these ancient SlllfE 

examples, where the same or a smaller quantity of No. 7. 

metal is so managed as to afford flexibility sufficient for the composition of the 
most intricate patterns, great rigidity to the action of storms, and a surface so 
narrow as not to interfere with the design of the window, — qualities, in all of 
which modem leading is sadly deficient. 

From the foregoing data it may safely be concluded, that the glass and leads, 
exhumed in 1846, once formed portions of the celebrated windows erected by 
De Ledrede five hundred years before. It is true that an objection presents 
itself. The windows of De Ledrede are said to have been adorned by a series 
of compositions, most probably in the medallion form, illustrative of the history 
of our Saviour ; whilst, amongst the fragments recovered, but few can be re- 
ferred to the human figure. But, irrespective of the fact that some specimens 
of the painted glass must be referred to that class of design, there are two con- 
siderations, which serve, in a great degree, to obviate this objection. The first 
is, that any representation of the human form would have been peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the iconoclastic zeal of the Puritan despoilers of the cathedral ; all 
such portions they would, undoubtedly, take particular care to deface. Secondly, 
we must recollect that the glass and leads discovered in 1846 appear to have 
been broken down from the northern windows of the choir , whilst all testimony 
concurs in assigning the glass paintings commemorating the Gospel history to 
the great eastern window. We may fairly suppose that the side windows were 
kept subordinate to the great design, and, although rich in all the varied hues 
of stained and painted glass, were chiefly filled with the mosaic, geometric, and 
floral patterns, of which the exhumed fragments present examples. At all 
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events, “ that the glass* in question is of the fourteenth century,” to quote Mr. 
Winston’s words, “ there cannot be the slightest doubt.” 

The description of the arrangement of the choir, given by the writer of the 
MS., is not very clear. He describes the choir as having been furnished with 
an apse, in which was the bishop’s throne, and the high altar. The term ‘ apse’ 
is usually applied to the circular or polygonal eastern terminations of ancient 
churches, which, although frequently to be met with in England, seem never to 
have been used by our Irish architects. Perhaps the writer meant to convey the 
idea, that the presbytery or choir was raised insteps; on the highest or eastern- 
most was the altar, to the left of which stood the bishop’s throne. The remain- 
der of the description is easily understood. The material of the ancient choir 
fittings was probably carved stone, and we may judge of the style of the rest by 



the two sides or arms of a stall, carved in 
Kilkenny marble, and adorned with early 
English foliage, which is preserved in the 
north transept, and is traditionally termed 
“St. Kieran’s Chair.” The stone-work 
forming the present seat is modem ; the 
arms are undoubtedly of the thirteenth 
century, contemporary with the cathedral 
itself, but not of an earlier date ; it pro- 
bably was one of the stalls of the canons 
or prebendaries. 

Another portion of the church furni- 
ture, coeval with the cathedral itself, 
which has come down to our day, is the 




No. 8. 



font There are no means of tracing its history 6 except that the style in which 



it is carved, and the mode in which its five supporting pillars are arranged, 



prove it to be of the same date as the church to which it belongs. The 



accompanying illustration, carefully drawn to perspective scale of three-eighths 



* The glass and leads alluded to above have by the 44 fanatic limbs of the beast” in 1660, 
been deposited in the Museum of the Kilkenny seems to have been a different one erected in the 
Archeological Society by the Dean of Ossory. choir after it was appropriated to the reformed 
b The 44 marble font,” broken 44 all to pieces” worship. — See p. 45, supra. 

L 2 
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Glossary of 
Terms used in 
Gothic Archi- 
tecture, sub vo- 
ce “Tiles.” 



of an inch to a foot, will give the best idea of its form. There was originally 
a drain carrying down the water to the earth through the thick central sup- 




No. 9. 




No. 10. 



port, but it seems now to be closed up. The bowl of the font is cylindrical, 
and in the spaces between the circle and the external square are well marked 
and characteristic carvings ; we give an engraving of this ornament, 
drawn to a scale of half an inch to a foot. At what period the font 
was re-erected in its old position, near the south porch, is not 
known. Fonts of similar pattern exist, belonging to St. Mary’s 
Church, Kilkenny, and the parish (originally collegiate) church 
of Gowran in the county of Kilkenny — both of them Early English 
structures. 

To conclude our notices of the ancient fittings of the cathedral, a few words 
on the flooring tiles used in the building may here be allowed. It is now impos- 
sible to trace, with any degree of certainty, the connexion between the tile 
pavements of our ancient religious edifices, and the tesselated pavements of the 
ancient Romans. That the former sprang from an adaptation of the principle 
of the latter seems, however, almost self-evident. Neither can the date of the 
introduction of tile pavements be assigned with precision ; all we at present 
know is that they occur in churches at dates ranging from about the year 1200 
to the end of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, though found in Normandy of 
a somewhat earlier date. In England attention has long been directed to the 
subject, and the use of this beautiful style of pavement has been very extensively 
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revived there. In Ireland, although numberless specimens lie scattered in the 
ruins of our churches and abbeys, no notice of their existence was taken until 
Mr. Thomas Oldham printed his treatise on “ Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles,” 
some years since. Irish specimens of three varieties have been observed, viz. : 
1. Impressed; 2. Inlaid; 3. In relief. In the first class, the tile, from four to six 
inches square, and from one to two inches thick, was fashioned out of pieces of 
well-compacted clay: on this was impressed the pattern, geometric, floral, or, in 
some instances, heraldic ; over all a glaze was passed, and then the tiles were 
burned. The next step was to impress the pattern more deeply and broadly, 
and into the cavity thus left after the withdrawal of the stamp was forced white 
or coloured clays, care being taken to have the inlaid clay different in tint from 
the ground. The third variety is easily understood. Examples of the first 
two varieties alone have been found in the Cathedral of St. Canice ; and the 
impressed pattern occurs in much greater quantity than the inlaid ; so much 
so as to lead one to the conclusion that the latter kind were very sparingly 
used. The accompanying plate presents six varieties ; and, besides these, 
several plain tiles, and the pattern represented in Mr. Oldham’s plate, No. 4, 
have been found. A considerable number of fragmental examples, and some 
few whole tiles, were discovered by the workmen engaged in clearing the 
accumulated earth from the external walls of the cathedral in 1845 ; several 
have been turned up in making graves in the churchyard near the north 
transept, and a few were found in situ close to the wall in the parish church 
when it was under repair in 1850. Whenever the present flooring of the 
cathedral is disturbed, specimens, more or less perfect, present themselves. In 
short, it is evident from the quantities discovered, that the entire building was 
originally floored with them. It is now, of course, impossible to ascertain the 
arrangement of the tiles, or to say in what portions of the building the different 
varieties were used, or whether they were exclusively used in any part. The 
impressed tiles have alone been found in situ , as already observed, in the 
parish church ; and perhaps the inlaid patterns, as being the richest and most 
ornamental, were confined to the choir, or immediate vicinity of the altar, whilst 
in the aisles and transepts the more simple impressed patterns were employed. 
There can be little doubt that in both cases plain tiles were used to relieve the 
ornamental ones, and afford framework for the various patterns. It is observ- 
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able that half, quarter, and even quartered ornamental tiles again diago- 
nally divided, have been discovered ; and the same observation applies to 
the plain tiles. Some of the patterns were completed in four tiles, but others 
required a greater number, and some of the patterns are evidently intended to 
be repeated frequently in juxtaposition to each other*. Should the cathedral 
of St Canice ever have the good fortune to be restored in accordance with its 
original plan, it is to be hoped that the important item of ornamental tile pave- 
ment will not be neglected ; and, perhaps, the original patterns would best suit 
* the plain but elegant architectural style of the structure, to the consideration of 
which we now pass. 

Although there is nothing of an ornate character about the exterior of the 
cathedral, yet the very absence of all pretension, the general fitness and har- 
Extemai mony of its parts, and the massiveness of its proportions, impress the 
cb " acter * beholder with greater pleasure than arises from the examination of 
many buildings of more ambitious design. It has been objected, indeed, to our 
cathedral that its effect is spoiled by the want of height in the central tower, 
and, no doubt, this objection is well founded. That a low “ stumpy steeple” 
did not enter into the design of the original architect, we have evidence from 
the record already quoted (page 35, supra) of the fall of the tower in 1332. 
The bell story, with, perhaps, its triplet lancet lights on each face, was then 
lost, and what remains to us is but the stump, shorn, very likely, of at least forty 
feet of its original height. With this additional elevation — the summit crowned 
by that peculiar pinnacle work, of which the neighbouring tower of the Domi- 
nican abbey (although of a later date) affords a good example, and the stair- 
turret at the south-western angle carried up above the rest, and terminating by 
a pinnacle and small ornamental vane — the effect of the entire buildingwould be 
greatly improved. The south-western aspect of the cathedral has been so 
frequently engraved, that it has been here omitted, in favour of other more 



* The specimens of the ancient pavement tiles 
discovered at St, Canice’s Cathedral have been 
deposited in the Museum of the Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland Archeological Society, 
where they are illustrated by many similar spe- 
cimens found in the ancient abbeys of the sur- 
rounding district It is observable that amongst 



the examples found at the cathedral occurs a 
mass of tiles united by a partial fusion of the 
clay, which must have occurred in the process 
of burning, thus serving to show that the tiles 
were manufactured on the spot; as it is most 
unlikely that such imperfect specimens would 
have been imported. 
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necessary illustrations. From this point of view the principal feature is the 
western gable, which, with its tall triple lancet window and richly sculptured 
doorway, its buttresses, surmounted by terminal pinnacles, carrying the eye up- 
wards, and varying the light and shade of the whole, and its tall, cross-sur- 
mounted gable, presents a coup doeil of considerable architectural merit. There 
is a peculiarity in the arrangement of the triplet window, of which we do not 
remember to have seen another example : the lancets at each side come down 
below the central one, and the space is occupied by an oblong, rectangular panel 
containing three small multifoil openings, lighting a triforium-like gallery which 
runs across the base of the window internally. The apex of the gable contained 
a large multifoil window, but it is now partially closed up, and has, besides, lost 
a considerable portion of its moldings. The western door is well worthy of 
attention, and will be fully described in a subsequent page. Originally there 
were crosses on the wings formed by the lean-to of each side aisle, but of these 
the sockets alone remain. 

Passing round to the southward, the porch, an unusual feature in Irish 
churches, attracts attention on account of its elegant entrance arch : fortunately 
the original pitch of the gable wall has been allowed to remain unaltered, 
although the roof has been lowered considerably. This gable had its cross, of 
which the socket only now remains. The side aisle windows, both on the north 
and south sides and in the western gable, are of inferior wor kma nship, and 
would appear to have been hurriedly got up: they consist each of two lancets 
surmounted by a small quatrefoil, all combined into one window by a hood-mold. 
The clerestory lights are quatrefoil in shape, and from their large size and the 
absence of tracery, present a rather bald appearance. The south transept is 
furnished with angle buttresses, and is lighted by four lofty lancets, set in pairs, 
two in the west wall and two in the south gable ; above the latter, in the apex 
of the gable from which the cross has been removed, is a multifoil window. 

As we pass on to the eastward, leaving the round tower to be described here- 
after, we come on the Lady chapel, and perceive that originally along the entire 
surface of its southern wall extended one unbroken window, composed of nine 
lancet lights combined into three groups by hood-molds. Of these the central 
compartment is now closed up, and the hood-mold industriously chipped away. 
The remaining windows are much shortened. The gable also, when in its 
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primitive state, presented a very large extent of glass, the wall being pierced 
with six lancets, the two central ones rising considerably above the others, and 
each group of two surmounted by a quatrefoil and hood-mold. This fine win- 
dow has been sadly mutilated, the hood-molds having been broken away, the 
mullions removed from the two side couplets, and the opening closed up with 
masonry. The central lights are also much shortened. 

The chapter-house, which comes between the Lady chapel and the choir, 
does not present any feature of much interest. It was originally lighted by one 
small lancet in the south wall, now closed up, and a small triple lancet window 
to the east ; the latter is now much shortened. There are traces of a door in 
the east wall, adjoining the choir. 

In our external survey the choir next presents itself. It has angle buttresses, 
and its walls are pierced by thirteen lights, viz. : two square-headed windows 
at each side near the tower, a group of three tall, round-headed lancets in each 
side wall near the eastern end, whilst the gable is furnished with a raultifoil 
opening near the apex of the gable (which has lost its terminal cross), and 
beneath it a magnificent triple lancet window. All the windows at the eastern 
end of the choir have been shortened, and are consequently much injured as to 
their proportions. 

The plate which fronts this page represents the south-eastern view of the 
cathedral, having the round tower in the fore-ground. 

Passing round to the north side, the north chapel and parish church present 
themselves. The former has been, in modem times, shedded up against the choir, 
but the skew-table or weathering of the old gabled roof is apparent against the 
transept wall, as are also the doors and passage in the wall which gave access 
to the valley between the roofs. The external surface of the gable of this 
chapel is weather-slated , covering up the two side lights of a triple lancet, and 
injuring the general effect of the whole. Were this inappropriate covering 
removed, and the roof restored to its original form, it would prove a very great 
improvement to this part of the building. The parish church was re-roofed 
in 1850, the original pitch being preserved. It is lighted by two lancets in 
the gable, and two in the north wall. 

Of the north transept little more need be said than that it is a counterpart 
of its southern fellow, with the exception of a doorway which will be described 
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hereafter. The windows are much shortened ; those to the west unnecessarily, 
the northern ones, in consequence of the unsightly roof of the “ colonnade” 
encroaching on their lower portions. It should have been stated before, that 
the gables of both transepts are pierced by two circular windows ; one, a large 
multifoil, immediately over the two lancets, and grouping with them ; the other, 
much smaller, and simply quatrefoiled, in the apex of the gable. The gable of 
this transept has lost its terminal cross. 

There is nothing in the north side aisle or north side of the nave that requires 
remark, except that the side aisles do not appear ever to have had parapets, 
that the northern windows belong to the same low class of workmanship as 
those on the south side, and that one of the clerestory quatrefoils, that next 
the west end, has been recently closed up with masonry. We are glad to learn, 
however, that this arrangement is only temporary. 

The masonry of the entire building is that termed spawled rubble, with 
quoins and dressings of cut-stone. In the rubble work, which is very 
good of its class, the limestone of the district is almost entirely used : the 
dressings are chiefly of sandstone. The battlements seem to preserve their 
original form ; the corbel table is plain, except in a very few instances, where 
carvings of roses, &c., are introduced. The battlement of the tower is not 
corbelled out from the wall, — the molded string which, no doubt, formerly 
indicated the commencement of the bell-story, taking the place of the usual 
corbel table ; the stair turret also ends abruptly, thus proving that the present 
battlement is merely a make-shift, having been erected (though, no doubt, at an 
early date) on the stump of the fallen tower. 

Having thus briefly surveyed the external features of the cathedral, let us 
now proceed to examine in detail the characteristics of the interior. 

Entering by the west door, the view of the interior is very striking. The 
massive, yet not ungraceful, columns, and richly molded arches which connect 
N«ve »nd the nave with the side aisles, the shafted piers of the belfry leading 

sue aisles, e y e U p to the elegant fan-tracery of its vaulting, and the choir 
stretching away beyond all, form a picture not easily surpassed. When first the 
dead wall, which had for so many years closed the choir arch, was removed, 
and ere the opening was again, in a great degree, blocked up by the erection 
of the present unsightly organ-case, the eye, ranging along the entire extent 
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of the building, could appreciate the effect produced by the strong light 
admitted through the lofty and numerous lancets at the eastern end, as con- 
trasted with the deeper shade of the tower vaulting in the middle distance: 
and one was in some degree enabled to imagine the beauty of the whole when 
a richly carved roof spanned the nave and choir ; when shaft, and arch-mold, 
and capital were rich with colour, and De Ledrede’s painted windows — 

“ Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings,” — 

lent their glorious tints to perfect the picture. A view of the nave, as seen 
through the west doorway, will be given hereafter. 

The plate on the opposite page shows the sectional arrangement of the 
nave and aisles. The arches are richly molded, each consisting of two orders, 
and have, on each face, hood-molds terminating in corbel-heads and bosses 
of foliage a short distance above the caps of the pillars. The accompanying 
diagrams afford sections, at one inch to a foot, of the arch-molds, two 




No. 11. 

varieties, each representing half the thickness of the wall (figs. 1 and 2). 
To the same scale are drawn sections of the cap-mold (fig. 3), and of three 
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varieties of the base-mold of the pillars (figs. 4, 5, and 6). We also subjoin 
an elevation of one of the pillars of the nave, drawn to a scale of five-eighths 




o^fprrr.tc. 



No. 12. 

of an inch to a foot, showing the base and capital, and a corbel-head termi- 
nation of the hood-mold, as above described. The plan of these pillars may 
be represented by a square of eighteen inches, having semicircles described 
on all its sides, thus presenting the appearance of a cluster of four cylindrical 
shafts, half of each being engaged in the substance of the column. Each 
column measures 9 feet inches in height, or thereabouts, including the 
base and capital. At the western end of each of the rows of arches, the 
half pillars, or responds, are similar in design to those we have described ; 
but in the eastern responds the molded soffit-ribs of the arches are carried by 
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single engaged filleted shafts of much smaller dimensions. The abacus of the 
capitals of each of these shafts is continued along the face of the belfry pier, and 
forms also the upper member of the capitals of the two slender angle-shafts, thus 
connecting them with the central one. This arrangement is represented in the 
view of the parish church, given in a subsequent page, where one bay of the nave 
arcade forms the foreground. The annexed woodcut shows the base, capitals, 




No. 18. 



and a portion of the shafts (which are filleted) of the north-eastern respond. 
The capitals of the angle-shafts are sculptured with the foliage of the period* ; 



• “ The foliage [of the Early English period] 
is very remarkable for boldness of effect, and 
it is often so much undercut as to be connected 
with the mouldings only by the stalks and edges 



of the leaves; there is frequently considerable 
stiffness in the mode in which it is combined, 
but the effect is almost always good : the pre- 
vailing leaf is the trefoil .” — Glossary of the Terms 
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the stems of the leaves being represented as running up the neck of the capital, 
and the foliage clustering on the bell*, as shown in the accompanying drawing 




No. 14. 



hood-molds are peculiarly elegant in design, and of ex- 
cellent workmanship. W e give examples from the north 
and south arcades (see cut, figs. 2 and 3), and here en- 
grave another from the south arcade, representing the 
head of an ecclesiastic peeping out from amidst foliage, 
the stalks of which he holds in his hands. The arches 
by which the side aisles open into the transept are, com- 
paratively speaking, plain, the edges of the soffits and 
piers being simply chamfered ; and the soffit ribs, semi- 
octagon in section, are carried by engaged filleted shafts 
on one side (that abutting on the belfry piers), whilst 
on the other side they are corbelled off about three feet 

J No. 15. 




made from the south-eastern respond (fig. 1). Generally the foliage curves 
outwards ; but frequently, as in this last example, it is upright and recurved. 
The bosses which corbel off the terminations of the 



used in Gothic Architecture, sub voce, “ Early 
English.” The central rib of each leaf is gene- 
rally carried in an elevated ridge towards the 
apex, where it sometimes swells out into a knob- 
like excrescence. 

* Gothic capitals consist of three parts : the 



abacus, the bell, and the neck; which in the 
Early English style are, in general, each a third 
part of the entire capital : this proportion is fol- 
lowed almost invariably in the capitals of the 
Cathedral of St Canice. — See Paley’s Manned of 
Gothic Moldings , p. 69. 
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below the neck-mold of the capital. The nave has a fine group of three lancets, 
separated by massive piers, in the west gable: originally a multifoil of some size 
pierced the apex of the gable, but it is now closed. The lancets are neither 
splayed nor hollow in the head, the arrises of their jambs being merely cham- 
fered continuously. There are five large quatrefoil windows in the clerestory at 
each side, which have upright, unsplayed sides, and segmental escoinson ribs 
internally ; they are hollow in the head, and the sills are very much splayed to 
allow the light to fall freely into the nave. The side aisle windows afford 
an early example of plate tracery, but seem from the inferiority of their 
execution to have been the work of other hands than those employed on the 
remainder of the church. They consist each of two small lancets enclosed 
beneath a trefoiled arch internally, the tympanum above the lancets being 
pierced by a small quatrefoil. An example is engraved in the view which 
illustrates the section descriptive of the parish church. The windows which light 
the western ends of the side aisles resemble those just described, except that 
they are not splayed nor trefoiled in the head internally. In the buttress which 
is attached to the south-west angle of the southern side aisle a spiral stair is 
formed ; thence, by a passage in the wall, and across the end window of that 
side aisle, there is access to another spiral stair formed in one of the buttresses 
which run up the external face of the west gable, and so to the battlements of 
the roof. It would almost seem that a clerestory gallery, or priest’s walk*, 
entered into the original plan of the cathedral, as the passage, already alluded 
to, is carried across the base of the great west window, the piers which separate 
the lancets being pierced for that purpose. Connected with this passage are 
the three small singular circular opes, already described, which occupy, exter- 
nally, the space by which the central lancet is shorter than its side companions: 
opposite to these, internally, there is what may be called a small unglazed 
window, with plate tracery in its head; its form, which will be found indicated 
on the section given at p. 82 , supra , is that of a double trefoiled opening, 



a Churches of large size are generally fur- 
nished with a triforium or arcade, with a pas- 
sage behind it; the latter often continued in the 
thickness of the wall round the entire building. 
The triforium was placed over the pier arches 



and below the clerestory; but such a feature 
did not, it is evident, enter into the plan of this 
cathedral. When the plan did not admit of 
this arrangement, the gallery was often carried 
along the clerestory windows. 
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surmounted by a quatrefoil, all comprised beneath a hood-mold ; the trefoiled 
sub-arches are carried by detached shafts at the jambs, and a corresponding 
shaft in the centre. Perhaps the walls, which are not buttressed, and have to 
bear the thrust, of a wide roof, were found to be too thin to allow of the 
passage being carried along the clerestories. 

The arches, which support the belfry and connect the nave, transepts, and 
choir, are of good design, and the proportions of each may be represented 
Beifty arches by an almost right-angled spherical triangle placed on a square of 
and vaulting, twenty-five feet. The piers are massive, and yet not too heavy. The 
accompanying diagram shows the plan of the north-western pier*; and the corre- 
sponding or south-western pier is similarly arranged, except that the angles of 
the eastern face are cut away, giving that face 
a semi-octagonal instead of a rectangular cha- 
racter. What has been said as to the eastern 
and western responds of the nave arcades 
applies equally to the northern and southern 
faces of the western or nave arch of the 
beifty. There are engaged filleted shafts 
at the angles (of one of which a plan is 
given on an enlarged scale within the plan of 
the pier here engraved). An engaged and 
filleted shaft also runs up the centre of each 
pier, and carries the soffit-rib, which is semi- 
octagonal in section ; the soffit is ornamented 
at its angles by bold groups of roll-moldings 
deeply undercut, and the western face is furnished with a hood-mold b . An 
elevation of the north-western pier is given in the view which illustrates the 
parish church. The northern and southern, or transept, arches are devoid of 
angle-shafts, and from the piers of the southern arch the arris has been re- 
moved, and a chamfer 1 foot 9 inches wide left. The diagram on the next page, 

a This plan was accidentally reversed in draw- cement (used originally in setting the stone- 
ing it on the block for the engraver. work, and which had been allowed to remain 

k When the whitewash was removing from protruding from the joints) consisted of finely 
the belfry arches in 1851, it was found that the powdered yellow sandstone mixed with lime. 
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drawn to a scale of three-eighths of an inch to a foot, affords a section (at a b) 
of the south arch-mold; the engraving also comprises half-elevations of the 




capitals at each side, and shows how the moldings of the soffit die into the 
plain chamfer of the pier. Engaged and filleted shafts convey the soffit-rib, 
which is circular where it rests on the capitals, but then passes into the semi- 
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octagonal section, as represented in the illustration. The lower portions of 
the bases of these shafts are semi-octagonal, above which are circular moldings. 
The eastern, or choir, arch is similar to the two last described; its piers are 
also of the same character, or nearly so, the only difference being the presence 
of engaged filleted shafts which run up at the intersection of the choir and 
transept piers, and seem to have been in some way connected with the original 
Early English vaulting which fell with the tower: at present they are unmean- 
ing appendages, but they, no doubt, had their use when originally designed. 

The vaulting of the belfry is divided into four pendentives 8 by longitudinal 
and transverse ridge ribs, the vaulting ribs having all the same curve: in 
other words, each pendentive resembles a fourth part of an inverted curvilinear 
conoid covered with ribs spreading over it like a fan. The area of the belfry 
vault is about 25 feet square ; and each quarter or pendentive comprises nine 
ribs, besides two half-ribs adjoining the walls, which diverge from the point of the 
pendentive, and stretch upwards to the ridge ribs, being equidistant from each 
other on a semicircle, the radius of which is half the side of the square of vault- 
ing. The central ribs of each pendentive are diagonals, and the two adjoining 
ones, on each side of it, are produced till they meet the corresponding ribs of the 
adjoining pendentives, and so form a network of intersections around the apex 
of the vault This arrangement is shown on the plan (see p. 65, supra), and in 
the accompanying view taken from the north transept. The ridge and vaulting 
ribs are of the same size, measuring 7£ inches by 5£ inches, chamfered on each 
angle to the width of 3 inches. The spaces between the ribs are filled with 
rubble vaulting. There are five perforations at the points where the trans- 
verse ridge and vaulting ribs intersect with the ridge rib which runs east 
and west. Through these it is supposed that the bell ropes originally passed. 
Similar openings occur in the abbeys of Holycross, Kilcooly, Dunbrody, and 
Jerpoint; and at Bristol and Exeter cathedrals the ropes, used to chime the bells, 
may still be seen depending through similar perforations. The vaulting of the 
tower of St Canice rises 44 feet above the flooring of the church, and bears a 
resemblance, in its constructive features, to that chef d oeuvre of Perpendicular 
work, the roof of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, supposing the latter to be 

* This term is used to designate that portion longitudinal and transverse ridge ribs, and the 
of a Gothic vault which is bounded by the side walls of the building. 
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Glossary of 
Architecture, 
in verbo. 



stripped of its beautiful tracery and ornamentation. The principle is the same: 
but Bishop Hacket’s taste was too pure to allow him to introduce profuse and 
gorgeous carvings in a building otherwise remarkably plain in its features: 
and the belfry vault of St. Canice does not detract from the fame of him who 
designed a vault of so daring a span at Batalha, that the centres were ordered 
to be struck by condemned malefactors*. 

Passing eastward, we enter the choir by the ancient door of the rood-screen. 
The latter is a plain wall, pierced in the centre by a pointed arch doorway of 
. simple Early English form. The material of the jambs and voussoirs 
(or arch stones) is a soft yellow sandstone, and it has met with much 
ill treatment. The corbels which supported the timbers of the rood-loft 
remained till removed in December, 1853, when the new organ was in course 
of erection. They were plain, four in number, and 10 feet 6 inches above the 
present flooring. Above the corbels occurred a door, 3 feet wide, flat-headed, 
and chamfered, and at each side two small flat-headed loops or windows splayed 
towards the nave. The old work ranged about a foot above the door and 
windows alluded to, measuring in all about 16 feet from the floor. The 
masonry which filled up the choir arch above this was modem loose rubble- 
work. It is a question whether the rood-loft 1 * stood in front of these openings 
or above them; we are inclined to the latter supposition: most probably the cor- 
bels served to give support to the stmts used to sustain its flooring, the under 
side of which was generally formed into a large coved cornice, ornamented 
with small ribs and other decorations, connected with the screen below. On 



* The vault of the chapter-house at Batalha 
was 85 Portuguese palms square (the Portu- 
guese palm measures 8-A& inches), and con- 
structed of “ hewn stone.” “ It is recorded, that 
in constructing the vault, it fell twice in striking 
the centres, with great injury to the workmen. 
But the King, desirous, at all events, to have a 
room without the defect of a central support, 
promised to reward the Architect, if he could 
accomplish it At this, he was animated in such 
a manner that he began it again, as if confident 
of success. The King, however, would not ha- 
zard any more the lives of his workmen in 



striking the centres : therefore he ordered, from 
the different prisons of the kingdom, such men, 
as were sentenced to capital punishments, in 
order that, if the like disaster happened a third 
time, none should suffer, but those, who had al- 
ready forfeited their lives to the offended laws of 
their country.” — Murphy’s Batalha , pp. 45, 46. 

b This was a gallery built to support the 
“ Rood,” or group of the Crucifixion accompa- 
nied by figures of St. John and the Blessed 
Virgin, one at each side. It always stood above 
the screen which separated the nave from the 
choir . — Glossary of Architecture, in verbo. 
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entering the choir, the feeling which predominates in the well-instructed mind 
is regret that so much good workmanship and fine old oak timber should be 
thrown away on the fittings erected by Bishop Pococke. That a man just 
returned from foreign travel, at the period when he lived, should prefer the 
Grecian architecture, of the Ionic style, to the Gothic, is, however, nothing won- 
derful, and, perhaps, we should be grateful that his active and liberal disposi- 
tion did not lead that prelate to remodel the entire building in the former style. 
The choir is of good proportions, and the fine assemblage of windows at its 
eastern end defies the tendency of hideous “ compass-ceiling,” and incongruous 
pews and gallery to destroy its effect. The eastern triplet is widely splayed, thus 
reducing internally the massive piers to a narrow face, up which ran graceful 
detached shafts, which were secured at intervals by molded bands, and carried 
the escoinson* ribs of the interior or rear vault, thus connecting the entire 
triplet into one magnificent window. The centre lancet rises to a considerable 
height above the side ones ; the heads are hollow ; and the escoinson ribs form 
pointed trefoils: they are richly molded, having trails of the undercut tooth 
ornament running along one of the deepest of the hollows. The capitals, 
enriched with foliage, and the nail-head ornament, still remain, but the detached 
escoinson shafts are wanting, and, what is more deplorable, the three engaged 
bands, which secured the shafts in their places, and divided them into four 
tiers, have been completely broken away b . The triple lancet lights, with which 
the north and south walls are pierced at its eastern end, are similar to the 
eastern group in decoration and plan: they are, however, round-headed, 
both as regards the external arch, and trefoiled internal escoinson rib ; the 
capitals of their escoinson shafts are, if anything, of more elegant workmanship 
than those of the eastern window. The shafts and bands are wanting here also, 
the latter, of which there were two sets dividing the shafts into three tiers, having 
been broken away. The repeated coatings of whitewash to which the carved work 



* Escoinson, in the old French, means the in- 
terior edge of the window-jamb and arch, where 
the wall is of considerable thickness . — Glossary 
of Architecture, in verbo. 

b It is much to be wished that these shafts 
and bands should be, in every instance, restored. 



Fortunately, the arrangement may yet be reco- 
vered from the windows of the Lady chapel, where 
the molded bands and a portion of one of the 
shafts still remain. Amongst the details of the 
door of the north transept will be found the plan 
and elevation of a very effective molded band. 
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of these windows has been subject has rendered it impossible to make drawings 
of the details just described. Near the western end are four short lights, two 
in each wall, close together, which, though retaining in other respects the charac- 
teristics. of the Early English lancet, are flat-headed externally, the lintel being 
carved into a sort of inverted ogee ; these lights have rear vaults and chamfered 
segmental escoinson ribs, and are widely splayed, especially in the sill, to 
allow the light to fall freely into the choir ; they are set high up in the wall, in 
order to be free from the side chapel roofs. According to the map given by 
Harris, the choir was approached by doors from the chapter-room and north 
chapel, but these are now closed up. It seems probable that the latter was 
originally intended as an aisle to the choir, and if at any future time the exami- 
nation is made, it is most likely that the row of arches which connected them 
will be found blocked up in the wall. The present fittings of the choir are in 
perfect keeping with the huge black marble monument erected near the altar by 
Lord Mountgarret, the General of the Confederate Catholics, during his own 
lifetime. It stands within the communion rails against the south wall, and, no 
doubt, occupies the site of the ancient sedilia and piscina, which, it is much to 
be feared, have been destroyed. 

The south transept is lighted by four lancets, and two foiled windows in the 
apex of the gable. The lancets are set in couplets in the west wall and south 



Transepts. 



gable, and resemble the windows of the choir in plan and ornamen- 
tation. The escoinson shafts and bands have been removed — the 



latter broken off even with the wall. There were three sets of bands on the south 



windows, and two on the western ones, the former being much taller than the 
latter. The escoinson ribs are molded, but have not the dog-tooth ornament 
which occurs in the choir. The capitals are elegant in form and workman- 
ship. When the western couplet was restored some years since to its original 
length, it was found that the bases of the escoinson shafts remained*, but in the 
southern couplet they had been destroyed. The Lady chapel opens off this 



m When the monument of Bishop Pococke 
was changed, in 1853 , from the choir screen to 
its present position beneath the western window 
of this transept, the base of the central escoinson 
shaft was remoYed to make room for a mitre 



which surmounts the monument The writer 
endeavoured to have the monument lowered, or 
the mitre, which did not form a part of the ori- 
ginal monument, dispensed with ; but the Chap- 
ter authorities seemed to think the proposition 
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transept by a plain unmolded arch in the eastern wall ; and a small door in the 
west wall gives access to a spiral stair, which leads to a short gallery in the 
upper part of the wall, opening into the transept by four small arches, and from 
thence by another spiral stair leading to the belfry and battlements of the 
tower. Originally, in both transepts, a molded string ran along the walls at the 
level of the bases of the windows ; a few portions of it still remain, but the greater 
part has been removed. In 1843, when the Foulkes and Cox monuments were 
removed to the south transept, and the wall of the gable was broken into to 
form bonds for their erection, it was ascertained that in the gable wall, near the 
south-east angle, a small “low side window” originally existed; it was splayed 
inwards, and its external opening might have been about 3 feet high, by 6 
inches wide. The dressings were wanting at both the internal and external 
faces of the wall. In the same gable, at the opposite angle, were the remains 
of a low niche, apparently intended for a recumbent monumental effigy. The 
capitals of the jamb-shaft, enriched with foliage, and a portion of a richly molded 
arch, alone remained. The moldings were picked out in red, green, and black, 
the traces of the colours being quite apparent. The height of the jambs was 
about 3 feet 6 inches. The exact breadth of the niche it was impossible to 
ascertain. The windows of the north transept are similar to those of the south 
just described. Beneath the double lancet, in the north gable, there is a door 
which will be described in a subsequent page ; in the same wall, to the east of 
the door, is a niche wide and deep enough to accommodate a recumbent monu- 
mental effigy ; detached shafts and carved'capitals support the arch, which is 
trefoiled and richly molded : human heads are much used in the ornamenta- 
tion of this niche. To the west of the door occurs the carved stone seat already 
described (see page 75, supra), and supposed to have formed a portion of the 
original fittings of the choir. The parish church opens off this transept by a 
molded arch in the east wall ; and a door, with ogee-shaped arch and hood- 
mold, crowned by a poppy-head, affords admission to the north chapel. There 
is a small quatrefoil in the wall above this doorway, connected with a passage 

derogatory to the episcopal dignity: the mitre regard to the architecture of the cathedral, 
was put up, and the ancient sculpture had to The base is, however, preserved, with other 
give way. Truly, Bishop Pococke was un- fragments, in the small yard south of the choir, 
fortunate, both in his life and death, with and may yet supplant the usurping mitre. 
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in the wall, which formerly gave access to the valleys formed by the roofs of 
this chapel and the parish church. 

We now return to the south transept, and by the large arch in its eastern 
wall enter the Lady chapel.* This arch, originally much larger than it now is, 
was reduced, and a spurious imitation of Early English molding 
attached to its external face in plaster, when the consistorial court 
was re-erected here in 1837. In its present state it is difficult to judge of the 
proportions of this fine chapel. The eastern end is walled off to serve as the 
modem chapter-room, and the greater part of its once numerous windows are 
closed up with masonry. We can, however, imagine how fine the effect must have 
been when the continuous windows in the south side and eastern end were 
one resplendent sheet of stained glass. A glance at the plan, and a reference to 
the description of the exterior (see pp. 65, 79, supra) will give a clear idea of the 
arrangement of these windows. We will now proceed to describe their details. 
Each of the triplets in the south wall is surmounted by a richly molded 
escoinson arch, supported by detached shafts, the shafts being divided into 
two tiers by bands engaged in the splayed piers which separate the triplets. 
The lancets are subdivided by thin stone mullions, plates of the same thickness 



* Although the Lady chapel of the abbey of 
St. John, Kilkenny (now serving as the modern 
parish church), was far superior to that of the 
cathedral in beauty of construction, there can 
be little doubt that the idea so exquisitely car- 
ried out by the conventual architect, and which 
caused his workmanship to be termed, “ The 
lantern of Ireland,” has been borrowed from the 
Lady chapel of the cathedral. The arrange- 
ment of the windows is nearly the same in both, 
the only difference being, that the eastern win- 
dow of the Lady chapel of St. John’s was filled 
in with tracery of a geometrical character, nearly 
identical with that which came into general use 
early in the fourteenth century. The size of the 
conventual chapel was also larger, measuring 51 
feet by 24, inside the walls, and was lighted on 
the south side by five triplets, and to the east 
by a magnificent window, 15 feet 6 inches wide, 



and 29 feet high, divided into five lights by four 
mullions, with tracery in the head. This win- 
dow has suffered very much in the adaptation of 
the ruin to modern use, being now reduced to 
three lights, with a proportionate decrease of 
height. See Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society , vol. i. p. 434. It is worthy of 
remark that a native of Kilkenny was the archi- 
tect of at least a portion of the abbey of St. 
John; indeed, there is no reason why we may 
not suppose the Nicholas Oweyn of the follow- 
ing extracts to have been the builder of the 
Lady chapel also. In some short Annals con- 
tained in the Liber Primus of the Corporation 
of Kilkenny (p. 57), we find the following re- 
cord, written in the characters used towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, of which we 
give the original Latin, with a translation : — 
“Anno M°CC°XX., die s’ti Johis Apti % 
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filling up the spaces between the heads of the lancets and the escoinson vault ; 
but there is no approach to plate tracery. This peculiarity is, however, found 
in the eastern window, each double lancet having a quatrefoil pierced in the 
tympanum above their apexes. The double lancets are separated by narrow 
splayed piers, carrying detached escoinson shafts and arches, the latter richly 
molded, and, in the case of the central compartment, very much stilted to give 
it height above its fellows. All these windows, but more especially the eastern 
ones, have been shortened or blocked up to suit the purposes of a chapter- 
room* and consistorial court, to which the chapel has been in modem times 
appropriated. The escoinson shafts of the windows have been removed, except 
in one instance, but a good many of the engaged bands remain, and the sculp- 
tured ornaments have nearly all escaped demolition. 

A doorway in the north wall of the Lady chapel, ornamented by some very 
rude Perpendicular carvings, showing it to have been subsequent to Bishop 
ch.pk, Hacket’s time, leads into the ancient chapter-house, now occupied by 
hou “- the stairs to the south gallery of the choir. The apartment is vaulted, 
but from the manner in which the vault cuts across the head of the small trip- 
let with which the east end is pierced, it is evident that the roof was originally 



Evangte celebrate fait p l ma missa in maiori 
altari beati Jotiis Kylkenn’. 

44 Anno M°CC°. nonogesio, die anunciacois 
be Mar 9 celebrat’ fait p‘ma missa in capella be 
Mar 9 in monast?io s'ti Jotiis Kylkenn 1 . 

44 Anno M°CCC°XXV., Nictius Oweyn de 
Kylk 9 incepit costruer* oes novas domas (sic) 
circa Fm dim s’tor., % alia opa in domo s’ti Jotiis 
Kylkenny.” 

44 In the year 1220, on the feast of St John 
the Apostle and Evangelist, the first mass was 
celebrated at the high altar of St. John, Kil- 
kenny. 

44 In the year 1290, on the feast of the An- 
nunciation of the Blessed Mary, the first mass 
was celebrated in the Lady chapel of the monas- 
tery of St John, Kilkenny. 

44 In the year 1325, about the feast of All 
Saints, Nicholas Oweyn, of Kilkenny, began to 



construct all the new domestic buildings, and the 
other works in the house [monastery] of St 
John, Kilkenny. 19 

The date of the completion of the Lady 
chapel of St John’s abbey being thus fixed, the 
erection of the corresponding portion of the 
cathedral must be placed, at least, ten years ear- 
lier, i. e., about the close of the episcopacy of 
GefFry St. Leger, thus affording a strong confir- 
mation of Ware’s assertion that St Leger put 
44 the last hand to the building of his church” 
(voL L, p. 406) ; for this chapel is undeniably 
the latest part of the structure, with the ex- 
ception of Bishop Hackett’s restoration of the 
tower vaulting. 

* The chapter-room is fitted up in execrable 
taste, but contains a small Early English tre- 
foiled and canopied niche, supported by detached 
shafts, within which is placed the dean’s seat It 
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of timber. The space (at present uncovered), which adjoins the old chapter- 
house on the west, would seem to have originally formed a part of the latter, as 
the skew-table of the roofing, and the doors and passage which gave access to 
the valley, are apparent in the wall of the transept which bounds this yard on 
the west*. . The stair turret, leading from this yard to the battlements of the 
choir, appears to have been erected at the period of the vaulting of the chapter- 
house ; it is not bonded into the choir wall. 

In our survey of the appendages of the cathedral, we now pass on to the north 
chapel, to which, as already observed, entrance is obtained through a pointed 
North doorway surmounted by an ogee-shaped hood-mold terminated by a 
chapel- poppy-head and corbelled by quaint figures of angels. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to call this apartment the north choir aisle; but until the 
arches, which probably served to connect it with the choir, are actually proved 
to exist, it is safer to denominate it as above 1 *. Ere disfigured by the stairs to 
the north gallery of the choir, and other obstructions at its west end, it must 
have possessed much beauty. Its style is pure Early English, and some of the 
details of its ornamentation are very good. It was originally lighted by a triple 
lancet window to the east, of which the two side lights and all the sculpture 
are now concealed by lath-and-plaster work. To the north are three windows, 
each consisting of two small lancets, divided by a slender mullion, comprised 
beneath a single escoinson vault internally, but appearing separate on the out- 
side 0 . The couplets are divided internally by massive straight-sided piers, adorned 



has, probably, been removed from the ancient 
chapter-house, where it would be originally as- 
sociated with appropriate stalls of carved stone 
for the rest of the Chapter. 

* The fragments of monuments and carved 
stonework which were scattered about the church- 
yard, or had been turned up in the course of 
excavations, were collected by Dean Vignoles, 
and placed in this yard, where they still remain. 
Amongst them are the fragments of several of 
the crosses which adorned the gables of the ca- 
thedral. Tradition has it, that the removal of 
these crosses was arrested at the western gable, 
where alone a cross is now to be found, by a 



swarm of bees, which attacked and drove away 
the defacers of the sacred emblem. 

b The absence of the large arch opening into 
the transept, a feature which occurs in the Lady 
chapel and parish church, and is almost always 
to be found where a side chapel was designed, 
favoun the notion that this compartment was 
originally built as a north aisle to the choir. 
Should the latter be at any future time remod- 
elled, the loss of room occasioned by the re- 
moval of the galleries might easily be compen- 
sated by the restoration of the north aisle to its 
original purpose. 

c The germ of the idea, more fully expanded 
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with nook-shafts, which carry the richly molded escoinson ribs. The accom- 
panying cut, fig. 1, represents the arrangement of the most western of the win- 




No. 18 . 



dow jambs, with its nook-shaft, capital, hood-mold, and escoinson rib. The 
capital is worthy of notice, being carved to represent a circle of leaves, their 
[stalks confined by one band, and their foliage curling over another, which, with 
the leaves, is deeply undercut. Fig. 2 gives the section of the escoinson rib, and 
hood-mold ; and fig. 3 that of one of the piers separating the windows, with its 
nook-shafts and their bases. The north windows are 6 feet high to the spring of 
arch. It is much to be regretted that the fine carving of these windows is clogged 
with whitewash, and still more so that a modern improvement has been perpe- 



in the lighting of the Lady chapel of the cathe- parish church, choir, and other parts ; double 

dral, and which arrived at its complete develop- and triple lancets comprised beneath one es- 

ment in the Lady chapel of St John’s abbey, coinson arch, but with the tympanum unpierced, 

may be found in the arrangement of the win- as in the north chapel and south lights of the 

dows here described. Lady chapel, which also show the displacement 

The gradual introduction of tracery into the of the pier by the slender mullion ; whilst plate 

windows of Gothic churches is well illustrated tracery makes its appearance in the east lights 

in this cathedral. We have simple lancets, single, of the Lady chapel and side-aisle windows, where 

or grouped, but still divided by piers, as in the the tympanum is pierced by a quatrefoil. 

0 
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trated in the case of the central window, the two lancets having been formed 
into one squat aperture. The two remaining windows are blocked up with 
masonry, but the dressings of the old lancets remain, and they might be easily 
restored. It is most desirable, also, that the east window of this chapel should 
be freed from the weather-slating which disfigures its exterior aspect, and the 
lath-and-plaster which blocks up two of its compartments internally. 




No. ID. 



The parish church next presents itself ; it opens off the north transept by 
an arch of considerable size, richly molded on its external edge, and also fur- 
Pari*h nished with a molded sub-arch, corbelled off at the spring. The 

church ' woodcut here given shows the parish church as seen through one of 

the arches of the nave. The north and east walls are pierced each by two plain 
lancets, and there is a large and deep round-arched panel in the south wall, 
the intention of which is not easily discovered ; its lower part is about six feet 
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from the floor, and directly beneath the centre of it is inserted an aumbrey, the 
gingniW form of which will be best understood from the accompanying illus- 
tration, drawn to a scale of three-fourths of an inch to a foot : a section of its 
moldings is also given. Whether this chapel was that originally designed to 




supply the place of the parish church of St Canice, when the cathedral 
occupied its site, cannot now be ascertained. It appears, however, that the ms. <u ouo- 

rietui Dicuc 

Lady chapel was used for parochial purposes in the early part of the seven- section 28. 
teenth century. 

The material used in the greater portion of the internal decorative work of 
the cathedral is the limestone of the district, but with this is mixed up much 
of a fine-grained yellowish sandstone. In some instances an entire group of 
moldings is carried round an arch in the latter material, the remainder being of 
limestone; sometimes blocks of limestone and sandstone are used alternately; 
and in many instances no settled rule is followed, the blocks being apparently 
set as they came to hand. The sandstone must have been procured either from 
the old red sandstone beds in the south of the county of Kilkenny, or from the 
coal-measure grits near Castlecomer. The carriage, in either case, could not 

o 2 
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be less than nine miles, and it is singular that so much trouble should have been 
taken to provide this stone, When limestone, a material of a far more durable 
character, was to be found close at hand. This partiality to “ freestone” was, 
however, common to all the builders of our ancient churches. 

When treating of the various parts of the building, a description of the several 
doors of entrance was purposely deferred. We will now proceed to describe 

them. The entrance doorways are at present four in number*, viz.. 

The doors. . , t 

one to the west, one to the south, and two to the north. Of these the 
western entrance is, as usual in all cathedrals, the most elaborately adorned. 
The view on the opposite page, which has been engraved after a careful drawing 
made from a photograph, shows that this doorway consists externally of a recessed 
pointed arch, with a double aperture beneath ; the arch is enriched with two 
orders of moldings deeply undercut, in both of which the roll and fillet occur ; 
each group springs from a capital charged with the peculiar foliage of the period, 
and these again rest on detached nook-shafts. The heads of the doorways 
are cinque-foiled, and a slender engaged shaft runs up the face of the central 
pier, from the capital of which branch off" the hood-molds of each doorway. The 
tympanum is enriched with a recessed and molded quatrefoiled panel, within 
which is a small pedestal, no doubt originally intended to support some piece 
of sculpture, most probably the Virgin and Child, as the mutilated figures of 
adoring angels, with their faces turned towards the large panel just described, 
still remain in two smaller ones at each side : in the spaces between these are 
four well-sculptured bosses of foliage. The material employed is the gray lime- 
stone of the district, intermixed with freestone ; wherever the former occurs, the 
sculptures are nearly as sharp and well preserved as if but lately executed ; while 
the latter, from its porous nature, has yielded to our moist and varying climate, and 
is much decayed. Still, taken as a whole, the lapse of six centuries has left this 
beautiful doorway in good preservation. The engraving on the next page illus- 
trates some of its most characteristic details. Fig. 1 is an elevation of a part of 
the north jamb : the design of the capitals is particularly beautiful, the stems 
of the leaves running up the neck of the capital and curling over in the bell: 



* There is no trace of a priest’s door to the 
choir, unless, perhaps, the “ low side window,” 
already alluded to (see p. 70, supra), may have 



occupied its site. The chapter-house appears 
originally to have had an external door, but it 
has been closed up. 
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The West Door, Cathedral of St. CaDice. 
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the foliage is the conventional representation of vine-leaves and clusters then in 
use. Fig. 2 is a section of the arch-mold. Fig. 3 shows a section of the molding 




No. 21. 

of the quatrefoiled panel : a specimen of one of the carved bosses is also given. 
It is much to be regretted that the woodwork of the doors, which now occupy 
the place of the ancient ones, is a wretched specimen of the commonest 
rectangular panelling: a plain surface, well studded with large-headed nails, 
and ornamented by hinges of scrolled ironwork, would be a great improvement 
Internally this doorway is nearly devoid of ornament, the arris being continu- 
ously sculptured with a double roll-molding ; the arch is of the segmental 
kind, surmounted by a hood-mold, with terminal bosses of foliage. Of the 
view through the open doors, which is very fine, the accompanying plate gives 
as good an idea as could be represented on so small a scale. The principal 
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dimensions of this doorway are as follows : — Total width, 14 feet ; height of 
jambs to spring of arch, 7 feet 4 inches. 

The south entrance, or porch, comes next in order and importance. It 
has received little injury, if we except the removal of the detached jamb-shafts* 
and finial cross. An elevation, carefully, drawn to scale, is given on the oppo- 
site page, and shows the gable, 
with external and internal arches 
of entrance. The accompany- 
ing woodcut gives some of the 
details of the external archway. 

Fig. 1 represents the termina- 
tion of the molded arris of the 
jamb. Fig. 2 is a section of the 
arch and hood-mold. Fig. 3 is 
a plan of the south jamb, show- 
ing the bases of its three shafts, 
and including a section of its 
moldings. Fig. 4 is a section of 
the base-mold of one of the shafts. 

The capitals of the shafts are 
carved with the foliage of the pe- 
riod, and are besides ornamented 
by the introduction of tonsured 
and mitred heads. The hood- 
mold is also corbelled off with 
human heads. Near the apex of 
the gable, which still retains its 
original barge-course, is a quatre- 
foiled panel inclosed in a circle, 
which, possibly, was intended to contain some sculpture; the kneelers of 
the barge-course are molded underneath, and, no doubt, this molding was con- 
tinued along the eave, but, the roof having been lowered in its pitch, the eave 

* These shafts have been inserted in the restore them by private subscription; but per- 
d rawing. The writer proposed to the Chapter to mission to do so was not granted by that body. 
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molding has been removed. The external arch measures 7 feet 1£ inches 
to the spring, and is 8 feet 4 inches wide. It was not adapted for the recep- 
tion of a door. The internal entrance is 6 feet 8 inches wide, and of much 
plainer design, the arch-mold being carried by a single nook-shaft at each side, 
the capitals of which are sculptured with foliage ; the arrises of the jambs, both 
externally and internally, are ornamented by double roll-moldings, with deep 
hollows between. The hood-mold is supported by corbelled heads. Internally 
the jambs are carried up much higher than on the outside, and surmounted by 
a drop-arch of the segmental character. The material used in the decoration 
of the porch is exclusively limestone. 

The north door of the nave, which, as shown in the illustration feeing 
p. 102, is exactly opposite the porch entrance, does not need a detailed notice, 
as it is almost a fac-simile of the internal 
porch door; we will, therefore, pass on to 
the entrance door of the north transept, 
which, although not by any means the 
most beautiful, is, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting feature of its kind in the church. 

It is constructed altogether of soft yellow 
sandstone, and has, in consequence, suf- 
fered very much from time and ill usage. 

The drawing, which is here engraved, re- 
presents a careful restoration of this door- 
way, made with scrupulous fidelity, and 
to an accurate scale. Of its present con- 
dition it will be sufficient to observe, that 
the nook-shafts are removed, their bases 
and capitals much defaced, and that all 
the floral ornaments, save one, are gone 
from the deep hollow in the arch-mold. 

It was found impossible to give a clear 
representation of the corbels which carry 
the hood-mold, but their remains prove them to have been human heads, carved 
with flowing hair, and beardless. The feature of a round arch beneath a 
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pointed one, which this door presents, is one of its chief peculiarities ; but this 
does not prove it to be of earlier date than the remainder of the structure, as 
the ornaments of this very round 
arch are strictly Early English in 
their character, consisting of an at- 
tached and filleted roll of large size, 
banded at short intervals, and car- 
ried round the jambs and arch con- 
tinuously. The details, here re- 
presented, are worthy of attention. 

Fig. 1 shows a section and plan 
of the jamb ; fig. 2 gives an eleva- 
tion of the same ; fig. 3, an eleva- 
tion of the filleted roll, and one of 
its bands ; fig. 4, a section and plan 
of the same — all drawn to a scale 
of one inch to a foot. Fig. 5 re- 
presents a section of the arch and 
hood-mold ; and fig. 6, a section of 
the mold of the small shallow qua- 
trefoil panel with which the tympa- 
num is ornamented : both of these 
sections are to a scale of half an 

inch to a foot The annexed engraving is from a drawing of the floral enrich- 
ment of the arch-mold ; it was quite undercut, as the section, 
fig. 5, already given, shows. This example is from the apex 
of the arch, all the others have been broken away, but their 
places of attachment may be traced still. As in the case of 
the other doorways, the internal arch does not conform to 
the external, the former being flat and segmental ; its arrises 
are simply chamfered. 

Having thus brought the architectural description of the cathedral to a close, 
a few observations on the present state of the fabric, and the feasibility of a 
thorough restoration, may be allowed, ere we proceed to a survey of the round 
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Tower, — that witness of an antiquity, which, at the least, more than doubles the 
six centuries whose winter storms and summer suns leave their stamp of age 
on the neighbouring church. , 

It has already been observed, that the cathedral church of Ossory, however 
we may deplore the disfigurement of some of its architectural features, has 
state of suffered little positive loss by the action of time, or the far more 
the fabric, destructive hand of man. Its sculptured decorations are, except in a 
few instances, in excellent preservation, and simply require the removal of the 
obstructions by which they are in some instances concealed from view, and a 
careful cleansing to free them from the accumulated coats of whitewash with 
which many of them are still clogged and disguised*. Its walls seem but to 
have become more compact and firm by the lapse of centuries 6 , and the plumb- 
line shows them to be as upright as when first erected. With ordinary care of 
the water-tables and roofs, the structure bids fair for a duration as protracted 
as that which has elapsed since its foundation. That the Dean and Chapter 
will feel it to be their first duty to keep “ stiff and staunch” ' the venerable 
building®, to the care of which they have succeeded, we do not doubt ; and 
therefore beg leave to recall to their notice the judicious remarks which con- 
oid whitewash is best removed by scrub- 
bing with sand and water — the latter being pre- 
viously acidulated with about *04 of its weight 
of commercial hydrochloric acid. The commonest 
variety of the acid, to be had for Id or l^d per 
pound, should be used for the purpose . — The 
Builder , vol. xiv. p. 278. The use of the chisel 
should, by all means, be avoided. 

b It is now generally acknowledged that the 
compactness of ancient mortar is due (in every 
case, of course, allowing for the employment of 
pure sand and good lime in the requisite propor- 
tions) to the action of time, which transmutes 
it again to stone, restoring to the lime the cha- 
racter it possessed ere it was calcined. 

* The gutters, downpipes, and water-tables 
are at present in a most defective condition. 

This, coupled with the recent expenditure of 
nearly £1000 on the purchase of a new organ, 

P 



and the recasting of the peal of bells, at a time 
when the Chapter were in possession of a com- 
petent opinion on the dangerous condition of the 
roof of the nave, does not say much for the fore- 
sight of that body. If, as we are credibly informed, 
it is the opinion of professional men, that the roof 
of the great central aisle of the nave is in such a 
precarious state that its fall may occur at any 
moment; and if, as we believe to be the case, the 
fine organ is already so much injured by damp, 
as to render it impossible to use its larger pipes, 
the glue having in many cases given way, and 
this in consequence of the damp with which 
the walls are saturated, and the defective state 
of the roof, — it would surely have been more 
judicious to have rendered the fabric staunch 
throughout, before these very desirable, but 
not strictly necessary, appendages were pro- 
vided. 
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elude a report on the condition of the fabric, laid before that body in the year 
1813, by the late William Robertson, architect. They are as follows : — 

“ Whatever repairs are attempted to be made, let them be done permanently, and in 
such a manner as not to require to be done again : the contrary practice, namely, the 
employment of temporary expedients, the use of old and bad materials, and patching, &c ., 
will be found to deserve the name of extravagance and waste. A small revenue, thus 
applied incessantly, and with regularity, will in a few years rid the Chapter of the heavy 
expense now incurred by hasty and bad repairs injudiciously applied, and restore to Kil- 
kenny a building well deserving of being handed down to posterity as a model of chasteness 
of style and simplicity of design, in both of which it certainly is not surpassed, if it is 
equalled, by any building that Ireland possesses.” 

To this we would add, that were the Dean and Chapter to procure from a 
competent architect a set of judicious plans, with the necessary working 
drawings and specifications, for the remodelling of the choir, and thorough re- 
storation* of the entire building, including new open roofs and the raising of the 
tower, it would be but the work of time to make the cathedral as beautiful as 
when it came fresh from the hands of its original builders. It may be objected 
that the funds at the disposal of the Chapter are small, and that the cost thus 
incurred would be a useless expenditure. The reply to this is, that £50, £60, 
or even £100, thus laid out, would in the end prove conducive to the econo- 
mical administration of the Chapter funds. That body would no longer be at 
the mercy of every petty builder or tradesman employed by them ; they could 
see clearly what they were about ; and when funds were available for any neces- 
sary change or repair, they could proceed so far in the right direction, and 
that without the uncomfortable reflection, which ill-advised outlay ever brings 



* When we use the word “ restoration,” it 
may be well to guard against the idea that we 
would wish every injured portion of the carved 
stonework to be taken out and replaced, even 
in fac-simile. Let the old work stand as a re- 
cord of the skill and taste of the olden builders. 
It matters little though it be more or less de- 
faced ; if any of it remain, and that the stability 
of the fabric do not require its renewal, we 
would have no modern hand meddle with it. It 



gives us pleasure to be enabled to record the 
judicious restoration of the north-western clere- 
story window to the nave, to the temporary 
blocking-up of which we have already alluded. 
Its renovation, effected whilst these sheets were 
passing through the press, is due to the exer- 
tions of the Rev. Luke Fowler, prebendary of 
Aghour, who procured, by subscription amongst 
his friends, and the members of the Chapter, 
the sum necessary for that purpose. 
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with it, that all must be done over again, if ever a thorough restoration of the 
fabric be attempted. 

With regard to the best plan for the remodelling of the choir, it appears 
evident, that the formation of arches in its north and south walls, so as 
to make the ancient chapter-house and north chapel serve as aisles, would 
permit the present unsightly galleries to be dispensed with, and answer all 
the purposes required. It has already been suggested that the north chapel 
is in reality an aisle to the choir, and that the necessary arches exist in 
the wall, although now blocked up. That this arrangement would interfere 
much less with the effects of the interior, and be more convenient than the 
removal of the organ screen to the western arch of the tower, thus including 
the two transepts in the space required for public worship, cannot, we think, be 
reasonably disputed. 

We will now close this digression by pointing out the advantages which 
attend the use of plain green glass in church windows, where stained glass 
cannot be obtained. It is as cheap as the common white glass, much stronger, 
and its effect is very good, sobering down the light, and harmonizing admi- 
rably with the gray tint of our Kilkenny limestone. The windows of the cathe- 
dral will presently require to be newly glazed, and whether the lattice-work is 
constructed of lead or cast-iron, — and we trust the former will be chosen, — this 
description of glass will be found the most desirable material to form the 
quarries. — J. G. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOUND TOWEB. 

I T is beyond the scope of this work to enter at large on the much-vexed 
question of the age and purpose of those singular pillar towers to be found 
in close proximity to so many of the ancient churches of Ireland, and of which 
a fine example stands 6 feet 6 inches from the eastern gable buttress of the 
southern transept of the cathedral of St. Canice 4 . Suffice it to say, that, 
although we do not hold the subject to have been completely cleared of the 
doubt and mystery with which it has been so long shrouded, yet we avow our- 
selves to have been convinced by the able and learned author of the Inqniry 
into the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, that these structures 
are of a date posterior to the introduction of Christianity into this island, and 
that they are, what Giraldus Cambrensis termed them more than six centu- 
ries ago, “ turres ecclesiastical" Dr. Petrie, in the work already cited, holds 
that they served for the three-fold purpose of — 1. Belfries; 2. Places of refuge 
and defence for the clergy of the neighbouring church or churches, as also for 
the safe custody of the books, treasures, and relics of the church ; and 3. Oc- 
casionally as watch-towers. 

The Round Tower of St. Canice is 100 feet in height ; its circumference at 
the base, and above the plinth, is 46 feet 6 inches ; the diameter to external 
surface of walls is, at the base 15 feet 6 inches, at the windows of the top 



* See plan at p. 65, supra . The position of 
the towers, in relation to their coeval churches, 
was generally to the west, north-west, or south- 
west, to be near the door of the church in the 
west gable. The traces of the old church of St. 
Canice (see plan) show that here the tower stood 
near the south-west angle. Of sixteen towers, 



the bearings of which were communicated to 
us by Mr. Henry O’Neill, two are south of the 
church; two, south-south-west; one, south-west; 
one, west-south- west ; three, west; one west- 
north- west; three, north-west; and one, north- 
north- west; one stands south-east, and one, 
north-east. 
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A TABULAR VIEW OF THE DIMENSIONS OF THE ROUND TOWER OF ST. CANICE. 
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The height of this storey is measured 
from the pavement uncovered In the 
course of the examination of the base 
of the Tower in 1847, to the first 
ofltaet 


The stones are not dressed to the exact 
curve internally. The walls swell out 
at 6 or 7 feet above the first offset, 
and thus the next offset is formed, 
nils arrangement is repeated in each 
storey. The door sill is 9 feet 2 inches 
above the external base course of the 
Tower, and bears S. by £. 


The stones not dressed to correct curve. 
There is one row of putlock holes in- 
ternally. The window bears N. by W. 


Better finished than No. 3. Two rows 
of putlock holes. The window bears 
E. by N. 


Internal finish same as No. 4. Two rows 
of putlock holes, and six projecting 
stones or corbels, irregularly placed. 
The window bears S. by E. 


Internal finish good. One row of put- 
lock holes, and fourjprojecting stones 
irregularly placed. The window bears 
W. by N. 


This storey has no window. Two rows of 
putlock holes, and six projecting 
stones irregularly placed, some of 
which project so much as to render 
the floor inconvenient for occupation. 


The internal masonry good. The six 
windows are equidistant, A and D 
bearing E. by a and W. by N. The 
south Jamb of A has been broken 
away to admit of access to the roof 
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storey, 11 feet 2 inches; it therefore batters or diminishes towards the summit, 
externally, 2 feet 2 inches. It is divided into eight storeys by internal set-offs. 
In the first storey no aperture was formed ; the second contains the doorway ; 
the third, a large window nearly over the door”; the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
storeys are each furnished with one small window; the seventh is quite dark; 
but the eighth is a complete lantern, being pierced by six large openings. 
Annexed is a tabular view of the dimensions of all the parts from actual 
admeasurement. The mode here adopted is suggested, with much diffidence 
however, as a method whereby the dimensions of the Round Towers, gene- 
rally, may be registered. The presence of floors, and means of communication 
between them, enabled the writer to make the Table tolerably complete 1 . 
Had we the dimensions and peculiarities of all the Round Towers of Ireland 
similarly tabulated, it might go far to settle some of the questions concerning 
them. The external elevation of the Round Tower of St. Canice will be found 
in the general view of the cathedral from the south-east, already given at p. 80, 
supra. 

When the accumulated earth was removed from the external base of the 
Round Tower in 1846, a plinth or projecting base-course about six inches wide 
was exposed. It was at first supposed, from the apparent necessity of a secure 
foundation, that this plinth, with perhaps another lower set-off, would be found 
resting on the compact limestone gravel of the ridge which is crowned by the 
cathedral and Round Tower: however, on examination, it plainly appeared to 
all present, amongst whom was the writer, that the plinth already discovered 
constituted the sole foundation of the superincumbent masonry, and that this 
plinth, which was not more than about two feet in depth, rested, not on 



‘This aperture is considerably larger than 
any of the other windows, except those in the 
top storey. Dr. Petrie has observed the almost 
universal occurrence of a large window, or, as 
he terms it, second door, immediately over the 
doorway proper, and supposes the object to have 
been defensive . — Inquiry into the Origin and Uses 
of the Round Towers, &c.,4to,pp. 397-8,408,411. 

b These floors, with their connecting stairs, 
were erected on the original set-offs of the Tower 



in the autumn of 1847, chiefly by the private 
liberality of the Dean of Ossory, the Very Kev. 
Charles Vignoles, D. D., at a cost of £20. The 
joists are of substantial oak, and the floors and 
stairs of pine. A friend suggests the expediency 
of the formation of a “Flooring Society,” in order 
to render all the Towers similarly easy of access 
for the purpose of measurement. Until this is 
done, reasoning as to their uses will, in the ab- 
sence of correct data, be mostly hypothetical. 
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the gravel, but on a black and yielding mould , from which protruded human 
bones in an east and west direction, — a fact in the architectural history of the 
tower afterwards fully confirmed by a careful examination of its internal base, 
to be described hereafter. The plinth is composed of moderate-sized stones, not 
over carefully put together. Above the plinth, the masonry is ashlar work, 
irregularly coursed and carefully spawled, the stones, of moderate size, being 
accurately dressed to the curve and batter, and the joints well broken*; the 
inclination or batter of the walls forming a right line. The material used is 
principally the mountain limestone of the district, intermixed for about twenty 
feet above the ground with the dolomite, or dove-coloured cavernous magnesian 
limestone, found at Archer’s Grove, and other places, a short distance north 
and west of the city of Kilkenny. A few stones, from the grits either of the 
coal measures, or the old red sandstone, are also to be seen, especially 
about the doorway 6 . The mortar is extremely compact, and was abundantly 
used in the construction of the tower. The doorway, as shown in the accom- 



* “ In their masonic construction,” remarks 
Dr. Petrie, when speaking of the masonry of the 
Bound Towers, “ they present a considerable 
variety: but the generality of them are built in 
that kind of careful masonry called spawled rub- 
ble, in which small stones, shaped by the ham- 
mer, in default of suitable stones at hand, are 
placed in every interstice of the larger stones, so 
that very little mortar appears to be intermixed 
in the body of the wall ; and thus the outside 
of spawled masonry, especially, presents an al- 
most uninterrupted surface of stone, supple- 
mentary splinters being carefully inserted in the 
joints of the undried walL Such, also, is the 
style of masonry of the most ancient churches ; 
but it should be added that, in the interior of 
the walls of both, grouting is abundantly used. 
In some instances, however, the towers present 
a surface of ashlar masonry, — but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular, — both externally and 
internally, though more usually on the exterior 
only ; and, in a few instances, the lower portions 
of the towers exhibit less of regularity than the 



upper parts .” — Inquiry into the Origin and Uses 
of the Round Towers of Ireland, p. 356. 

b The predilection for granite or sandstone 
evinced by the ecclesiastics who carved the anci- 
ent crosses, and built the primitive churches and 
Bound Towers of Ireland, is curious, and has not 
been hitherto satisfactorily explained. The dis- 
tance to which granite or sandstone crosses of 
enormous size and weight were carried by them, 
when the material could not be procured on the 
spot, is proved by the frequently occurring le- 
gend of miraculous agency applied to their trans- 
port At Kilkenny, in the centre of a limestone 
district, we find these builders trying the gray 
dolomite, because it looked like sandstone, — al- 
though it forms, in consequence of its cavernous 
nature, an indifferent building stone, — and trans- 
porting large blocks of sandstone from a distance 
of eight or nine miles. The superior quality of 
the limestone, however, soon recommended itself 
to the favour of the builders of the Round Tower 
of St. Canice, and we find, as above observed, the 
great mass of the structure composed of it 
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panying engraving, is devoid of ornament ; it has inclined jambs, and a semi- 
circular head, composed of three stones, which run through the wall, but are 
not put together on the true principle of the arch, the door-head being rather 
cut out of, than formed of, them : their two upper joints are not straight lines, 
being slightly dished, or curved, to receive the quasi key-stone. The annexed 




No. 26. 



representation, drawn on the block by the writer with the most scrupulous care, 
and faithfully engraved by Mr. Hanlon, of Dublin, shows the external appear- 
ance of the doorway, taken before the joints of the lower part of the tower 
were pointed with mortar, some years since: the scale is an inch to half a foot. 
The two stones which form the sill* are of the mountain limestone, the jambs 

*A third stone was added internally when the tower was furnished with floors in 1847. 

Q 
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are composed of dolomite, and the stones of the head are of grit. The 
jointing and dressing of the jambs, but especially of the head, are very 
carefully executed, in fine punched work. Just below the spring of the arch 
on the east side, two of three stones forming a course are slightly higher 
than the third, and the superincumbent arch stone is accurately “joggled” to 
suit the inequality. The external surface of the stones forming the doorway 
is much weathered: internally, instead of following the curve of the tower, the 
wall is worked to a flat, so that a door larger than the opening would lie against 
it, and the upper stone of the head has an oblong stop, projecting internally to 
prevent the door being prized up. Before the recent alterations there was a 
massive hanging-iron for a door embedded in the upper stone of the western 
jamb internally, and indications of a corresponding appliance for a second 
hinge below. These irons seemed to be contemporary with the doorway 
itself. The windows of the tower are all flat-headed, with inclined sides; they 
are of finely punched stone, and well worked. 

Internally the presence of floors and connecting stairs enables us to make 
a closer examination of the peculiarities of the tower than is possible in most 
other structures of a similar kind. Ascending from floor to floor, one cannot fail 
of being struck by a remarkable feature, namely, that the windows are placed 
so low (on an average about one foot above the floor, see Table facing p. 109, 
supra ) as to render each storey totally inappropriate, either for lengthened 
residence or for the convenient storage of goods, except on shelves or pegs. 
Even for defensive purposes, the opes (if large enough, which they are not) are 
placed inconveniently low. Indeed, the unsuitableness of the structure for any 
save a passive resistance, is apparent to the most casual observer ; and, to add 
to the inappropriateness of the storeys for living in, the ends of thorough stones, 
left projecting here and there, are very much in the way, giving the visitor 
an unpleasant intimation of their position by frequent contact with the head. 
All through, the inner surface of the walls is less carefully built than the out- 
side ; the stones are rudely hammered, and rarely to the proper curve. It 
must also be looked on as a strong presumptive proof that these buildings were, 
like our tall factory chimneys, constructed “ over-hand,” or from the inside, 
without external scaffolding, when we find, as we do in the tower at present 
under consideration, rows of putlock holes in the internal face of the wall, 
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whilst there are none outside. There are tiers of these holes, generally one, 
but sometimes two, in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh storeys; the 
first and second could be reached by means of a slight scaffolding externally, 
and the cap, or conical termination (there being little doubt that the tower was 
originally, in common with others, thus finished at top), built from a platform 
placed on beams run out from the large windows of the eighth storey*. It is, 
indeed, extremely probable, that to this constructive necessity is owing the 
lantern form of the storey immediately beneath the cap in all the towers — the 
opes being of sufficient size to allow of the projection of scaffolding, and egress 
and regress to the wotkmen employed ; whilst at the same time they partly 
served for the emission of sound b . The six windows of the eighth storey of 
the tower of St. Canice are placed without reference to the cardinal points of 
the compass. The dolomite is used in their dressings along with limestone, 
the former sparingly. The workmanship of all is good, and the joints carefully 
dressed. The existing roof is formed by a vault, slightly domed, having a 
rise of barely seven and a half inches in the centre ; it is composed for the 
most part of dressed blocks of sandstone, some of which remain, unused, in 
the windows, and were, probably, constituent parts of the old conical cap. 
The impressions of the boards which formed the centreing are still apparent. 
Above the vault are laid thin flags of limestone, and there are small square 

* The head of the Bound Tower of Antrim vation, 100 feet not being too high even for the 
has the marks of the internal “ drum” of wicker smallest. That the Bound Towers contained 
work round which the masons worked. That bells in the eleventh century, when hand-bells 
the person believed to be saved, by the mira- were exclusively used in Ireland, appears from 
culous interposition of an angel, as recorded by the Four Masters, who state, in the year 1020, 
Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba, lib. iii., the cloictheach of Armagh, “ with its bells,” was 

cap. xv., was employed, externally, in the con- burned Four. Masters , voL ii. p. 797. That, 

struction of the cap of a Bound Tower, “ cul- however, they were occasionally furnished with 
men magnce domus” or “ monasterii rotundi,” when bells of larger size than those commonly used, is 
he fell, is, we think, apparent The miraculous apparent from the record by the same writers, 
agency does not affect the inference. See the sub arm, 1552, that “ Clonmacnoise was plun- 
passage quoted in fall, with the author’s reason- dered and devastated by the English of Athlone ; 
ing thereon, in Petrie’s Inquiry into the Origin , and the large bells were taken from the cloic- 
&c., pp. 382-4. theach. There was not left, moreover, a bell, 

b A writer in the Builder , vol. xiv., p. 23, says small or large which was not carried 

that the notes of bells are improved by their ele- off.” — Id., voL v. p. 1592. 

Q 2 
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holes in the sailing course of the parapet which surrounds the top, to allow 
the water to run off. The parapet is much ruined, having been loosely 
built of small stones ; its thickness is about 1 foot 2 inches. That the vaulted 
roof and its appurtenances are more modern than the remainder of the tower 
is, we think, evident, for — 1st, if the original design contemplated a flat 
arch, with parapet, and stair to roof, all would have been provided for in the 
construction of the tower ; but, 2ndly, this is not the case: on the contrary, 
the jamb of one of the windows (that marked A in the Table of Dimensions), 
together with its lintel, have been broken away, and formed into a rude stair ; 
whilst, 3rdly, at this point, where the thickness of the vault is exposed, there 
is an arch constructed of regularly dressed voussoirs, the face of which is flat, 
and does not coincide with the curve of the wall, which must have been the 
case had it been in existence previous to the breach made in the latter. It 
would appear, that, at a period subsequent to the construction of the cap, in 
order the better to adapt the tower to a look-out station, the original conical 
termination was removed, and the present vault and parapet erected in its place. 

The internal base of the tower had been, beyond memory, filled with accu- 
mulated rubbish to within 2 feet 8 inches, or thereabouts, of the sill of the 
doorway. As it was most desirable that this extraneous matter should be 
removed, and the base examined, the Dean of Ossory commenced to excavate 
in the July of 1847 ; and we now place on record the mode of proceeding, and 
the character of the different deposits. The first stratum removed was 4 feet 
6 inches thick ; it consisted chiefly of the “ guano” of birds, intermixed with 
which were stones, some human bones, and the bones of several of the inferior 
animals, as of the horse, cow, calf, sheep, pig, and of various fowls. The human 
bones, amongst which was a skull of singularly idiotic conformation, occurred 
near the surface, and had evidently been thrown into the tower from time to 
time. The bones of the lower animals were found principally in a layer of 
about 18 inches thick at the lower part of the stratum. The guano was 
so pure that, when sifted, it sold for £ 5 . The next stratum was about 
18 inches thick, its upper portion varying from 10 to 2 inches in depth, con- 
sisting of calcined clay, containing fragments of burned human and other bones, 
and of charcoal in large masses and scattered fragments; the lower part of the 
stratum was made up of rich loam, mixed with some calcined clay, small frag- 
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ments of burned and unburned bones, and charcoal. Beneath this occurred a 
stratum of rich black earth, 1 foot 7 inches thick, containing fragments of bones, 
both human and belonging to the lower animals, the former predominating ; 
with these were mixed spawls of the dolomite partially used in the construction 
of the tower; there were also found the tusks of a boar, of large size, and two 
pieces of pure copper much oxydized. Some of the bones were calcined, and 
one or two of the dolomite spawls showed the action of fire. When the last 
described deposit was cleared away, a wide layer of stones, resembling a pave- 
ment, was found extending over a considerable portion of the internal area of 
the tower ; it ranged with the upper surface of the internal set-off, on a level 
with the external base-course. About two feet in breadth of this pavement 
renamed at the east side, and a 6trip of it extended all round the wall. The 
dotted lines in the annexed diagram re- 
present the boundary of the void or un- 
paved portion of the area of the tower. 

The pavement was covered by a coat- 
ing of mortar about 1 inch in thickness. 

This pavement having been removed, 
the excavation was cautiously conti- 
nued, and on the west side, close to the 
foundation, the skull of an adult male 
was exposed, and this skull was found 
to form a portion of a perfect human 
skeleton, which had been buried in the 
usual Christian position, with the feet 
to the east ; no trace of coffin or cist of 
wood or stone presenting itself. Having cleared a trench about 3 feet wide, 
and 1 foot 9 inches deep, across the centre of the area, and collected all the 
bones of this skeleton, the writer proceeded to remove carefully, with his own 
hands, the clay towards the north, when the crumbling remains of timber, 
apparently oak, presented themselves, and then the ribs and vertebras of a child 
were found. The upper portion of this skeleton, which lay parallel to the adult 
one just described, was concealed by the western foundation of the tower, and 
over the ilium lay the skull of another child’s skeleton, the extremities of which 
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also extended towards the east : but the most extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with these two children’s skeletons, and one that, were we not only an 
eye-witness, but also the actual excavators ourselves, would almost seem incredi- 
ble, was the evident occurrence of a timber coffin, about an inch in thickness 
above, below, and, so far as followed, around the skeletons. The remains of 
the upper and lower planks were brought, at some points, nearly into con- 
tact by the superincumbent pressure, but where the larger bones intervened 
they were more widely separated. The traces of timber extended under the 
foundation of the tower along with the upper portion of the first-described 
child’s skeleton, and that in such a way that it could not have been placed 
there after the tower was built. The timber, although quite pulpy from decay, 
exhibited the grain of oak ; no traces of nails were found*. On proceeding with 
the excavation, a second adult skull, that of an aged man, was found near the 
foot of the child's coffin, and the skeleton to which it belonged was then traced, 
until further search must have undermined the eastern foundation of the 
tower, beneath which its lower extremities were concealed from the hips down- 
wards. The diagram already given shows the position of the several skeletons, 
together with traces of the coffin already alluded to ; all of which lay beneath 
the level of the foundation of the tower. Some detached human bones were 
found in the clay surrounding those skeletons, and on sinking still deeper 
in the centre, the bones of another adult skeleton presented themselves. A 
regard, however, to the safety of the tower precluded further examination, the 
earth having been already removed to a considerable depth beneath its foun- 
dations. The clay which surrounded the human remains just described was a 
rich, black, unctuous loam, similar to that occurring in any long-used grave- 
yard. The skulls of the adults, and such fragments of the child’s skull as 



* It may seem strange that all the skeletons 
should not be enclosed in wooden coffins, but 
we have no reason to suppose that the use of 
coffins was general. Down to about half a century 
since, the families of Trac^, Doyle, and Daly, 
with their connexions, whose burial-place was 
the graveyard of the Priory of St. John, about 
a mile south of Enniscorthy, in the county of 
Wexford, buried their dead without coffins : the 



corpse being brought to the grave in a well-made 
coffin, and, the grave being carefully lined with 
fresh green sods, the body, wrapped solely in its 
winding-sheet, was placed therein, the head being 
supported by a pillow of dried grass and moss: 
more sods, supported by planks, were placed 
over it, with the grassy side down, and the grave 
was then filled in as usual. — See Wexford Inde- 
pendent , of May 3, 1 8*56. 
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could be collected, having been reserved, the remainder of the bones were 
placed in a cist, formed of large stones, in the centre of the area, and then the 
base of the tower was filled up with small stones to the first offset, in order to 
guard against any sinking of its foundation; and we are happy to state that now, 
after a lapse of nine years, no injury to the stability of the structure has resulted 
from the excavations. The writer was present during the entire of the opera- 
tions. The Dean of Ossory, the Rev. Samuel Madden, and Mr. John G. A. 
Prim, saw the children’s skeletons in situ; and during the removal of which, 
two medical men, Drs. Cane and Grant*, were present. Dr. Cane took away 
the skulls of the two adults, with the fragments of that belonging to the child, 
and he subsequently favoured Dean Vignoles with the following interesting 
description of these remains : — 

“ William-street, Kilkenny. 

“ December 29, 1847. 

“ Very reverend Sir, — I have much pleasure in furnishing you with some account of 
the human bones, which, with your permission, 1 had removed from the Round Tower of St. 
Canice, upon the occasion of your recent valuable research beneath its foundation. The 
bones which I have taken were those of two adult heads, one of them very imperfect, and 
some detached bones of the head of one of the children. 




No. 28. 



“ The adult heads [see accompanying engraving of the perfect specimen], as to con- 
formation or physical character, presented nothing very remarkable 11 . They were the heads 

* This gentleman, who subsequently left Kil- k Since the period when the letter was written, 

kenny and went to reside in London, is now dead. I have submitted the heads to Dr. M‘Elheran, 
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of ordinary men, and their frames were of ordinary stature. The adults were males, as evi- 
denced by the ossa Uia , and other bones forming the hips and pelvis. One skull belonged 
to a very aged man, perhaps eighty years old, to judge from the extensive absorption 
which had taken place in the nearly edentulous jaw-bones. The other was that of a man 
between forty and fifty, the teeth all perfect, but remarkably worn, and the incisor or 
cutting teeth so completely deprived of cutting edges as to present the appearance of teeth 
worked constantly in the process of grinding very hard food, having flat rubbing surfaces, 
just like the proper molar or grinding teeth. 

“ I did not see the head of the third, or lower adult skeleton, as it lay too far out under 
the foundation to be reached with safety. The other head was that of a child, whose age is 
easily fixed by the fact that some of the first set, or milk teeth, had fallen, and that the 
incisors of the second, or permanent set, were coming down, but had not descended to the 
level of the gum ; the age was about seven years. 

“ The adult bones were all fast crumbling to decay, but the bones of the child’s head, 
which had separated and were detached, as parietal, frontal, &c., presented a remarkable 
appearance, which I noted at the time to the Rev. Mr. Graves and Mr. Grant, who 
handed them to me. They were so moist and pliant as to bend under the slightest pres- 
sure, giving a sensation to the finger not unlike that of wetted pasteboard or damped 
biscuit, and which I then attributed to their own delicacy of texture, and the influence 
upon it of the rich mould beneath which they had lain for so many centuries. These 
bones have since dried out completely, and in doing so have lost their flexibility, and are 
most easily broken, exhibiting a short and brittle fracture ; but that which has principally 
arrested my attention is the remarkable similitude which they now bear to burnt bones in 
colour, texture, and appearance : so much so that every one I have shown them to has 
pronounced them to be bones that were exposed to fire, and had been burned; and I would 
myself conclude such to be the fact, had I not assisted in removing them from the earth, 
and felt them while yet wet and pliant from the rich soil they lay in. 

“Iam thus particular in alluding to this matter, because we so frequently hear of burned 
bones being found in these towers, that the fact observed here suggests a doubt, whether 
all these bones described as being burned, were really so, — or whether the appearance may 
not be the result of time and peculiar alkaline soils acting on bone young and full of 
animal matter, whereby the animal matter is converted into soap and escapes, moisture 
fills up the porous cellular texture of the bone, and so makes it soft and pliable ; but when 
exposure to dry air drains off the moisture, the cellular structure then remains with open 
cells and dry brittle walls, as in burnt bone, where fire performs these offices more 
speedily. 

whose writings on ethnology are well known, to be good specimens of crania of the purely 
The skulls of the adults were considered by him Celtic type. R. C. 
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4< I cannot conclude this brief notice of the bones found beneath the Round Tower of St. 
Canice, without, as a reader of Petrie's elaborate book on the Round Towers, expressing 
my poor evidence in favour of his views, — views to which I have become a convert from 
the perusal of his work, having previously held a very opposite opinion. In addition to 
his powerful arguments, I have now witnessed these bodies taken up from beneath the 
level of the tower’s foundation, — I have seen the foundation stones actually built over, 
and resting on, their graves, — that they were, all five, buried head to the west and feet to 
the east, as in modern and Christian church-yards. I feel no doubt that these bodies were 
interred previously to the building of the tower, in earth used as a cemetery or burying 
ground, and that they have been there at least eight hundred years. 

" Finally, permit me, as a citizen of Kilkenny, to thank you for the zeal and labour 
you have displayed to preserve and improve the remains of our ecclesiastical antiquities, as 
well as in aiding to unravel the mystery in which the early history of our Round Towers 
has been involved ; and I know that my feeling of obligation to you in this matter is par- 
ticipated in by all those of the citizens at large who value antiquarian research, and regard 
with veneration the remains of ancient Ireland. 

“ I remain, Very Reverend Sir, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Robert Cane. 

“ The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory .” 

An inspection of the diagram, given at p. 115, supra , will show that one of 
the adult skeletons has the greater portion of its lower extremities concealed 
by the foundations of the tower, a little to the north of the east point ; and it is 
a remarkable fact that the summit of the structure overhangs its base about 
two inches at this point*. This deviation from the perpendicular may seem 
small, but still it proves the occurrence of a considerable subsidence, when a 
wall originally built to a batter of 26 inches leans over its base even to the small 
extent of two inches. The natural inference to be drawn from these premises 
is, that the tower, built over a cemetery, subsided at the point of least resistance 
afforded by the substratum, i. e. over the spot left vacant by the natural decay 
of the subjacent adult human body. From what has been said, it appears that 
the body of at least one of the adults, together with those of the two encoffined 
children, must have been placed in the earth ere the foundations were laid. It 

* The extent of deviation from the perpendi- on a calm day. The projection of the parapet 
cular has been ascertained by careful plumbing was not taken into account. 

R 
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has, indeed, been objected that architects possessing the skill apparent in the 
superstructure of the tower could not have been so totally indifferent to all 
the principles of sound architecture, as to base so ponderous a mass on such 
an insecure foundation. To one reasoning a priori this conclusion seems inevi- 
table*. Facts, however, are stubborn things, and for those whose eyes beheld 
the position of the skeletons there is no escape from the self-evident conclusion, 
that the Round Tower of St. Canice, when, or by whomsoever erected, had 
been built on the unbroken surface of a thickly peopled burial ground, the soil 
of which had for ages been made fat by fresh accessions of the mortal remains 
of poor humanity. If we search for the motive which prevented the builders 
of the tower from penetrating the few feet of church-yard earth interposed 
between its foundations and the compact limestone gravel, it may perhaps be 
found in the early and general repugnance which prevailed amongst all Chris- 
tians, against any disturbance or desecration of the resting-places of the dead b . 
In considering this evidence in favour of the Christian origin of the Round 



* One of those d priori reasoners observes, with 
reference to this very subject; — “To us ... it 
seems an exorbitant absurdity to imagine how 
any man could recklessly lay his materials on 
such a foundation as decayed coffin -boards and 
crumbling bones; just as well might he choose 
a layer of egg-shells for his basis.” — Letter of a 
Member of the South Munster Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Kilkenny Moderator, October 30, 1847. 

h There are in existence laws enacted by 
Faramund L, King of the Franks, by Charle- 
magne, and Charles the Bald, strictly forbidding 
the disturbance of the dead, some of them de- 
nouncing banishment and death for what then 
must have been looked on as a great crime. It 
should be remembered that Christianity was in- 
troduced by Irish missionaries into almost every 
nation in western Europe; Charlemagne espe- 
cially was under the influence of the Irish eccle- 
siastical element. The practice, therefore, of the 
Continental Church at this period must be looked 
on as that of Ireland also. We find the follow- 
ing amongst many similar enactments which 



occur in the “ Leges Salic®” of Faramund I., 
made A. D. 424, at Saltzburg in Franconia: — 
“ Si quis corpus jam sepultum effoderit, aut ex 
spoliaverit, vvargus [sic] sit, hoc est expulsus de 
eodem pago.” — Melchioris Goldasti Collectio Con - 
stitutionum ImperioUum , tom. iii.,p. 15. Again, the 
“ Capitulare Karoli Magni” enjoins, A. D. 780, 
— “ Ut nullus ossa mortuorum de sepulchris 
audacter ejiciat.” — Idem , p. 124. Also, in the 
44 Capitula Spartacana” of Charles the Bald, 
enacted A. D. 846, we find a very stringent 
injunction on the subject, which, from the allu- 
sion to the “loculus” or coffin as being then in 
use amongst Christians, is particularly applica- 
ble to our purpose: — “ Nec quisquam ossa cujus- 
libet mortui de sepulchro suo ejicere [sic], aut 
sepulturam cujusquam temerario ausu quoquo 
modo violet, sed unumquemque in loculo sibi 
ideo pr® para to atque concesso adventum sui 
judicis prastolari concedat: maxime cum non 
solum divin® leges, sed etiam et human® apud 
humanam rempublicam, sepulchrorum violato- 
rs reos mortis dijudicent.” — Idem , p. 274. 
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Tower of St. Canice, it should also be borne in mind, as already observed, that 
all the skeletons, even to that of the central adult, which did not extend beyond 
the area of the walls, lay in the church-yard earth below the level of the foun- 
dation ; and that although it is possible, whilst yet improbable, that this, the 
central interment, was made after the tower was erected, with regard to the 
others such a supposition connot for a moment be entertained. 

What, then, are the conclusions forced on us by the premises ? Plainly, 

1st, that the tower was erected within a previously used Christian burial ground, 
and over the undisturbed interments of children* and adults. But why in a 
Christian cemetery ; may not the dead have been Pagans, and so the tower, after 
all, have been of fabulous antiquity? To our mind the position of the skeletons, 
which all lay head to west and feet to east, is a convincing proof that the 
cemetery was a Christian one b ; for although it may be granted that Pagan 
nations sometimes buried their dead in this position, yet it was not by any 
means their general method of interment, and seems to have arisen, when used, 
more from indifference to the position of the deceased than from anything else ; 
whereas with Christians this mode of burial prevailed from the earliest times, 
arising from the idea that our Lord was so placed in the tomb, and that it 
was fitting His servants should be interred in a similar manner. We have, 
moreover, direct proof that the Pagan Irish, on their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, made a change in their mode of burial, and that this change consisted 
in depositing their dead with the face to the east. In proof we may cite the 
Sencap na pelec, or History of the Regal Cemeteries of Ireland, which Dr. inquiry the 
Petrie has printed from the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, a manuscript of the twelfth o^he smnd'” 
century, several centuries earlier than which that learned writer places the date if/”’ 
of the tract in question. To quote from Dr. Petrie’s translation : — Cormac Mac 
Art, monarch of Ireland, “ the third person who had believed, in Erin, before 
the arrival of St. Patrick,” is represented as having “ told his people not to bury 



• The most enthusiastic advocate of the sepul- of burying the priests with their feet to the west, 
chral or monumental character of our Bound prevailed in the ancient Irish Church, it would 
Towers will scarcely say that the Bound Tower serve to show that the bodies found beneath the 
of St Canice was built to perpetuate theme- Bound Tower of St Canice were laics. There is 
mory of — inter alios — two infants ! no evidence, however, to prove that the practice is 

b If the custom, at present existing in Ireland, older than the middle of the seventeenth century. 

B 2 
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. him at Brugh (because it was a cemetery of Idolaters), for he did not worship 
the same God as any of those interred at Brugh ; but to bury him at Ros na righ 
iffith his face to the east ” 2ndly, that the date of the tower cannot be even 
placed very early in the Christian era, inasmuch as several centuries must have 
elapsed, and many generations been changed to kindred dust therein, ere the 
soil of the cemetery could assume the character it presented beneath the founda- 
tion of the building. 3rdly, that, to account for the calcined clay and human 
remains found within its base, we must suppose that at some early period its 
timber floors, together with human beings then within its walls, were consumed 
by fire*. And, 4thly, that the Round Tower of St Canice is not well adapted 
as a place of refuge or defence; was most probably erected as a belfry; and 
certainly has been used as a watch-tower. 

We now come to consider the date of the structure. It is the opinion of 
inquiry Mo the Dr. Petrie that — “ the oldest towers are obviously those constructed ofspawled 

Origin and U*e$ y A 

masonry and large hammered stones, and which present simple quadrangular 
and semicircular-arched doorways, with sloping jambs, and little or no oma- 



of the Round 
Towert , &c., 
p. 396. 



• The church of St Canice wa9 destroyed by 
fire in 1085, and again in 1114 (see pp. 24, 25, 
supra). It is not a very great straining of pro- 
bability to suppose that the Round Tower shared 
in the conflagration at either or both dates, and 
it is quite possible that the clergy of the church 
may have been consumed within its walls. The 
records of similar events frequently occur in 
our annals : thus, the Four Masters, as quoted by 
Petrie, relate that in 948, 44 the doictheach of 
Slane was burnt by the Danes, with its full of 
reliqi^es and good people, with Caoinechair, 
Reader of Slane, and the crozier of the patron 
saint, and a bell, the best of bells. 9 ’ Again, A. D. 
1097: — “The doichteach of the Monastery, i. e. 
4 of Monasterboice,’ with many books and trea- 
sures, was burnt.” And under the year 1171, 
the same writers state that 44 the cloictheach of 
Telach Ard was burnt by Tighernan O’Ruairc, 
with its full of people in it,” Whilst, to bring 
the practice of Round Tower burning closer to 
Kilkenny, the Annals already quoted reoord, 



under the year 1156, that “Eochaidh O’Cuinn, 
the Chief Master, was burnt in the doictheach of 
Fer ta.” — Inquiry into the Origin , &c., pp. 369, 37 1 • 
We may here remark, that the Round Tower, or 
doictheach , ofFerta, situate about twelve miles 
north of Kilkenny, is split, as by fire, from top to 
bottom, thus affording a singular confirmation of 
the Annals. Will it be believed that a writer 
could be found so indifferent to all the rules of 
evidence as to assert, that 44 all these remains of 
combustion [the calcined clay and bones found 
in the St. Canice Tower] may, at least with 
equal probability, be relics of a Pagan pyre, at 
which, more Scythico , animals as well as men 
were cruelly sacrificed ; and we have an instance 
of this, quoad the latter, in the immolation of 
the captives of Fiachra, after the batte of Caonry, 
fought in A. D. 380. — BookofBallymote , fob 166.” 
— Letter of a Member of the South Munster An- 
tiquarian Society, Kilkenny Moderator, Oct 30, 
1 847. The captives may have been burned ; but 
was the holocaust made in a Round Tower? 
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ment, perfectly similar to the doorways of the earliest churches.” From this 
statement few will be found to dissent ; and, on the grounds therein put 
forward, we must place the date of the Round Tower of St. Canice at a com- 
paratively early epoch, its peculiarities corresponding exactly to the criteria 
above given. Its doorway resembles those of the towers of Kilmacduagh in 
the county of Galway, and of Glendalough in the county of Wicklow, both, /a, p . 399, 400. 
thinks Dr. Petrie, “ erected early in the seventh century.” We here insert 




No. 29. No. 30. 



that skilful artist’s delineation of the former, as also of the door of the tower of 
Oughterard (No. 30), which bears a striking resemblance to that of St. Canice*. 
Oughterard tower is, probably, of not much later date than a church founded 
there in the sixth or seventh century. The windows of our tower are, as already 
observed, flat-headed apertures, with inclined sides, and are almost identical 



* “ The great church of Kilmacduagh was masonry of the tower to that of the original por- 
erected about the year 610, for St. Colman Mac tions of the great church, leaves no doubt of their 
Duach, by his kinsman, Guaire Aidhne, king of being cotemporaneous structures.” — Inquiry 
Coipiaught; and the perfect similarity of the into the Origin, &c., p. 400. 
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with those figured by Dr. Petrie in the accompanying engravings of two 
of the windows of the Round Tower of Swords, Nos. 31 and 32, which is 
connected with a church that, owing its 
origin to the great St. Columbkille, was 
possibly erected previously to the year 563. 

We annex from Dr. Petrie’s work, a repre- 
sentation of one of the windows of the 
Round Tower of Kells (No. 33) which also 
resemble those of our tower. Kells tower 
was in existence before the year 1076 s . 

Judging from these criterions, we cannot 
be far astray if we place the date of our 
Round Tower between the sixth and the 
ninth centuries: and it is possible that to 
St. Canice himself, who lived to the close 
of the sixth century, its erection may be 
assigned; none of that saint’sLives, however, 
make any mention of Kilkenny b . 

We fear that by many we shall be thought to show ourselves, in these con- 
clusions, insensible to the poetry which clings round our pillar towers as natu- 
rally as the mosses and the 
many-hued lichens incrust 
their time -stained walls. 

Fain would we, too, like 
many of our antiquarian 
brethren, who are staunch 
supporters of the Pagan 
theories, trace their origin 
from the distant plains of 
Asia or Hindustan, or be- No . 83 . 



* In this year Murchad, grandson of Flann 
O’Maelsechlainn, king of Meath, “ being 3 
nights in the steeple of Kells, was killed by 
Maolan’s sonne, king of Galleng.” — Old transla- 



tion of the Annals of Ulster, quoted by Dr. 
Petrie, Inquiry , &c., p. 369* 

b “ The first notice [in the Irish annals] 
which occurs of the doictheach , or Round Tower, 
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lieve them to have formed the shrines of the primeval worshippers of fire, 
or to have had reference to the rites of Buddhist idolatry. But we cannot 
obey the prompting of that portion of our common nature which revels in 
the mystery of the past: the stern rules of evidence coerce us ; and we are 
forced to assign to our own Round Tower a purpose familiar to us all, and 
a date which must fix its place far down the stream of ascertained history. 
Yet, we trust, few will be found to hold that a monument of our primi- 
tive Irish Christianity, as peculiar to our country as was the anomalous 
nature of its ancient episcopacy, affords less to interest our feelings than any 
monument of Paganism, no matter how ancient? An antiquity of ten or twelve 
centuries surely gives scope enough to the “ faculty divine” of poetry, — 
evidenced, we think, in the subjoined sonnets to the Round Tower of St. 
Canice, from the pen of one, now no more*, who loved well his native city, 
and its antiquities. The absence of all written record as to when and by 



is that at the year 950, relative to the burning of 
the cloictheach or Round Tower of Slane, as al- 
ready given at p. 370 ; and the earliest authentic 
record of the erection of a Round Tower is no 
earlier than the year 965. This record is found 
in the Chronicon Scotorum, and relates to the 
tower of Tomgraney in the county of Clare, — 
a tower which does not now exist, but of which, 
according to the tradition of the old natives of the 
place, some remains existed about forty years 
since. The passage is as follows: — 

44 4 A. D. 965. Copmac h-Ua Cillfn, t>o uib 
b-piafcpafc Ch6ne, comopba Ciapain -| Com- 
ain i comopba Cuama 5P ene ? 1 a r ai 5 e 
t>o ponao cempul mop Cuama 5P ene > 1 a 
clai5oea6. Sapienp i pene;c ec epipcopup. — 
quieuic in Chpipco.* 

44 Thus translated by Colgan, who seems to 
have found it in his copy of the Annals of the 
Four Masters, though that part of it relating to 
the erection of the church and tower is not 
given in the Stowe copy of those Annals, as 
published by Dr. O’Connor, or in the MS. co- 
pies of them preserved in Dublin : — 



44 ‘A. D. 964. Cormacus Hua Killene, Comor- 
banus SS. Kierani, Coemani, [Coraani] et 
Cronani, Episcopus, sapiens, vir valde longaeuus, 
qui extruxit Ecclesiam de Vuaim-grene [Tuam- 
grene] cum sua turri, decessit .’ — Acta SS., 
p. 360, b. 

44 But, though the Irish annalists preserve 
to us no earlier notices of the Round Towers, 
than these now adduced, the many references 
which occur to those buildings, as existing in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, sufficiently 
prove that they were common in the country at 
an earlier period .” — Inquiry into the Origin , &c., 
p. 375. 

The general absence of distinct notices of 
buildings in the ancient lives of the Irish saints, 
and the extreme meagreness of the Irish Annals 
anterior to the tenth century, easily account for 
the absence of earlier notices of the Round 
Towers. 

4 The late Rev. James Leckey, incumbent of 
Willenhall, diocese of Chester, whose untimely 
death prevented the publication of his poems. 
We trust they may yet see the light 
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whom the Round Tower of St. Canice was raised gives ample room to the 
imagination of the writer, and warrants the idea of the second sonnet: — 

I. 

“ O mystic Tower, I never gaze on thee — 

Altho’ since childhood’s scarce remember’d spring 
Thou wert to me a most familiar thing — 

Without an awe, and not from wonder free ; 

Wild fancies, too, oft urge themselves on me, 

Working as though they had the power to fling 
The veil aside, year after year doth bring 
More closely round thee, thing of mystery ! 

Yea, thou dost wake within me such a sense 
As few things earthly can, — thy airy brow 
Hath felt the breeze for centuries immense ; 

Who knows what hand hath raised thee, or how? 

And Time so much of his own reverence 
Hath lent to thee, we venerate thee now.” 

II. 

“ O structure strange, and column-like, and high ! 

What thought had he who first contriv’d thy plan, 

Thou seeming most unfit for use of man ? 

Thy lofty brow is lifted towards the sky, 

And all things human that around thee lie, 

Thou, lonely watcher here ere they began, 

Saw’st as they rose around thee. Thou the van 
Of Time didst hold, and none with thee can vie ; 

For sacred fane and lordly castle hall, 

O time-worn Tower ! was it thine to see, 

And city homes, and long-encircling wall, 

Rise one by one, and range themselves round thee, — 

Of some hast thou beheld the rise and fall, 

But nothing human knows thy history.” 

J. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. — CLASSIFICATION OF THE MONUMENTS. 

T HAT the cathedral of St. Canice was, in former days, rich in the sepul- 
chral monuments of men eminent in their age and country, we know on 
the already quoted testimony of Bishop Roth, who was familiar with its fea- Seep. -o, tupra. 
tures ere the troops of the Commonwealth, by Cromwell’s order, stormed the 
cathedral; when, 



“ The Civil fiiry of the time 
Made sport of sacrilegious crime ; 

For dark Fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament, 

And peasant hands the tombs o’erthrew.” 

But even did we lack direct evidence, the remains which have come down to 
our day are of themselves sufficient to prove the truth of Roth’s statement. 
There are, doubtless, elsewhere to be found many far more ancient examples of 
monumental art ; the megalithic cross and curiously carved tombstone of early 
Celtic Christianity are not here to be found by the side of their contemporary 
Round Tower ; but we question if there is another church in Ireland which can 
compare with this cathedral in the number, variety, and interesting nature of 
its existing mediaeval monuments. Perhaps this may, in part, be attributable to 
the immunity from fire which the building has enjoyed. 

s 
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MS. F. iv. 16, 
Trinity College, 
Dublin. — See 
Gentleman's 
Magazine , vol. 
xlv. p. 373. 



Although the Cathedral of St. Canice never suffered actual assault except 
from the “ fanatick limbs of the beast,” as Griffith Williams terms the defacers 
of his church, yet it seems, in common with many another structure primarily 
devoted to religion, to have been always accounted a “ strong place,” and gar- 
risoned accordingly. Thus, the Red Book of the Corporation of Kilkenny 
states, that, in anno 1599, when Tyrone was up in arms, and rebellion had 
spread far and wide over Ireland, it was ordered by the civic authorities, “ for 
S* Kenny’s Church, the L d Bishop and the Irishtowne to take order for the 
defence thereof, as heretofore they were appointed :” and again, the same year, 
“ that the Steeple of S‘ Patrick’s Church shall be warded with six warders, and 
sufficient victuals provided for them ; and that S‘ Kenny’s Church shall be 
also warded with a strong ward of the Inhabitants of the Irishtowne, and such 
soldiers as shall be sent unto them for that purpose.” Since the previous sheets 
of this work passed through the press, a record of the “ Proceedings of Crom- 
well’s Army in Ireland" has been printed, rendering certain what is there 
sought to be proved, at p. 42, supra , viz., that the cathedral had suffered storm. 
Dr. Jones, Bishop of Cloyne, who was present at the siege of Kilkenny, thus 
records the fact of the storming of the cathedral in his Private Notes : — “ 25th 
[March, 1650], our battery, of two demi-cannon and one culverin, played from 
Patrick’s church on the town-wall near the castle. Kenny’s church being ob- 
served a place commanding the town in some parts, a party was sent to storm 
and possess it, our men in the meantime diverting the town-garrison by essaying 
the breach at the battery. The church we possessed, but were repulsed at 
the breach with the loss of ten men.” It is surprising that the injury inflicted 
on the church and its monuments, by the storming and military occupation of 
the place, was not much more extensive than it has proved to be. 

It is not, happily, necessary to enter into any lengthened argument to show 
that the study of monumental remains is of the highest importance to the elu- 
cidation of history ; but what the Rev. Charles Boutell has so well said of one 
interesting class of monument, numerous in England, but here almost entirely 
wanting, — although our cathedral is not without traces that monumental brasses 
once ornamented its aisles, — may well be quoted. After observing that such 
records afford a “ vivid representation of the long dead denizens of ages past,” 
and “ bring before us in all points as they were in life, the prince, the noble, 
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the lady, the knight, the citizen, and the ecclesiastic,” thus enabling us 44 to 
reinvest the personages, whose names make history famous, with form and 
fashion true to the very life,” he proceeds : — 

“ But, much more than has already been suggested, may be learned from these memo- 
rials. To the genealogist they afford authentic cotemporary evidences : to the herald they 
furnish examples of the original usage in bearing arms, and authorities in the appropriation 
and adjustment of badges and personal devices : the architect here will find, in rich variety, 
the details and accessories illustrative, as well of peculiar modes of arrangement and com- 
bination, as of the distinctive characteristics of style and design : the chronologist hence may 
deduce authentic data to determine, with truly remarkable exactness, successive eras and 
epochs: to the general antiquary, from the same source, widely diversified infor- 

mation will accrue : the palaeographer also is hence enabled to fix the distinctive form of 
letter used at certain periods, together with the prevalent peculiarities of contraction and 

abbreviation [of words] Of the important judicial testimony deducible from 

brasses, the decision upon the Caraoys peerage affords a remarkable and memorable ex- 
ample. And, beyond all, the deep tone of combined piety and humility which characterizes 
so forcibly these memorials of the departed, — as well the attitude of the figure, as the legend 
on the scroll, contrasting strikingly with the inconsistent designs, and the vain, and too 
often flippant encomiums, so prevalent in monumental structures of more modem date, — 
4 these must be our admiration, and ought to be our pattern/ — thus, of a truth, do our 
ancestors being dead, yet speak with powerful though silent eloquence.” 

It is needless to add any observation* of our own to this eloquent and con- 
vincing passage. 

It has been already said that traces of brasses remain in the cathedral of St. 
Canice\ These consist of some slabs exhibiting the matrixes of quatrefoiled 



* The only existing Irish brasses are to be 
found in Dublin : but we are not to suppose that 
their use, although not here so generally adopted 
as in England, was confined to the metropolis. 
Along with the indications of their occurrence 
in the cathedral of St. Canice, we have remaining 
the matrix of the effigial brass of Bishop Saun- 
ders (ob. 1549) in the cathedral of Old Leigh lin. 
Thomas Dineley, who travelled in Ireland in the 
reign of Charles II., gives a pen-and-ink sketch 
of the matrix of a fine canopied brass which was 
then preserved in the cathedral of Cashel, com- 
memorating Archbishop Hamilton ; he also men- 

S 



tions several in Dublin, now lost. — (MS. Tour, 
penes Sir T. E. Winnington, Stanford Court, 
Worcestershire.) Waterford cathedral was, at 
one time, rich in brasses. It was sworn before 
a Commission, appointed after the Restoration 
by the Irish House of Lords, to inquire into the 
plunder abstracted by the Cromwellian party 
from the cathedral of Waterford, that numerous 
“ brasses, eschocheons, and atchements,” were 
ruthlessly torn by them from 44 the ancient 
tombes, many of which were almost covered with 
brasse .” — Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society , vol. ii., p. 78. 

2 



Monumental 
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ornaments, and of a small square plate, at present forming a portion of the pave- 
ment of the north chapel. Nothing, however, remains to indicate the age of 
the monuments, or the persons whom they commemorated. It is not at all 
unlikely that other vestiges of this style of monumental art exist, the slabs 
being reversed, as was often the case, and serving as more modern tombs, or 
even as plain pavement flags ; such remains not being likely to have attracted 
the attention of O’Phelan, who was employed by Bishop Pococke to re-arrange 
the monuments. With the exception of the fragments alluded to, the existing 
monuments are exclusively of stone, — the compact limestone, or black marble, 
of the district, being the material used. It is probable that Bishop Williams, 
when putting his cathedral into such order as he could, stored up the monu- 
mental remains, which he found broken and defaced, in the north chapel ; at 
all events, Harris, when he visited the cathedral in Bishop Este’s time, found 
them there “ lying loose against the wall,” and suggested that they ought 
to be “ refixed and preserved.” Harris’s suggestion was not, however, car- 
ried out until Bishop Pococke had repaired the cathedral. That prelate, as 
we are informed by Shee, employed John O’Phelan to copy all the inscrip- 
tions then remaining in the cathedral, and had the monuments re-erected, most 
probably under O’Phelan’s inspection. The Monumentarium then compiled 
was done in duplicate, O’Phelan retaining one copy, whilst the other passed 
into the hands of Pococke, and was probably the text from which Ledwich 
printed the “Monuments and Inscriptions in the Cathedral.” O’Phelan’s 
private copy became the property of Dr. Shee, of Irishtown, Kilkenny, and 
was the text of his “ Epitaphs on the Tombs in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Canice,” the plates of which were drawn by a self-taught Kilkenny artist, 
nfimed Coffey, and etched by William Martin, a private soldier, belonging to a 
regiment then quartered in Kilkenny. Neither the text of Ledwich nor of 
Shee afford correct renderings of O’Phelan’s MS., which is, in the main, faithful 
to the originals, and can be charged with very few errors or omissions. Dr. 
Shee used the original manuscript as “ copy” for his printers*, but they were 
either unable to decipher it, or Shee did not take care to compare the proofs 

* This is proved by the state of the MS., the possession of the Rev. James Graves. Shee’s 
greater portion of which, with Shee’s additions, book was printed in Dublin by Graisberry and 
and directions to the printer, is at present in Campbell, in 1813. 
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with the manuscript before sending it for press, as many serious errors have 
crept in, especially with regard to the dates. 

O’Phelan, in compiling his Monumentarium of the cathedral, grouped the 
inscriptions together according as they occurred in the different portions of the 
church, an arrangement which would naturally be adopted by the person who 
superintended their re-erection. There could be little objection to O’Pffelan’s 
plan, if the placing of the monuments was satisfactory, or one that precluded 
future change in their position ; but as his arrangement is far from what could 
be desired, and, in consequence, has since rendered several changes necessary, 
and a total re-arrangement desirable, it has been deemed better to abandon 
situation, and adopt date as the groundwork of the classification used in this 
work. It is true that it has been found impossible to ascertain the precise year 
to which some of the monuments should be assigned, but this objection has 
been, at least partially, avoided in the following pages, by adopting centenary 
divisions. 

The monuments range, in point of date, from the thirteenth century* to the 
present day ; and it may be convenient in this place to indicate the character- 
istics of each period, in order that the sequence of the Monumentarium may not 
be interrupted by adverting to it hereafter. 

Of the monuments of the thirteenth century few have survived, and nearly 
all have suffered much from time and violence. We know not how many other 
effigial tombs there may have been in the cathedral besides those erected to the 
memory of three 6 of the prelates who filled this see during the century : of 
these but one has been preserved to our day. In Ware’s time Bishop Mapil- 
ton’s tomb was in existence ; but although he mentions Bishop St. Leger’s, he 
does not, as in the former case, speak of having seen it 0 . An outline of the 



* That there were monuments of an earlier 
date connected with the original parish church 
of St Canice we cannot doubt ; but all traces 
of their existence have perished. 

b The peculiarity subsequently noted as cha- 
racterizing the only existing effigy of a bishop, 
shows it to have belonged neither to Mapilton 
nor St. Leger. It must have stood in a niche 
formed in a north wall, a position not possible 



in the south transept Perhaps it represents 
Roger, of Wexford, who died in 1289, and, ac- 
cording to Ware, “ in ecclesia sua dicitur huma- 
tus .” — Hibernia Sacra, p. 143. 

c 41 In ecclesia sua sepultus est, prope capellam 
beat® Mari®, ubi tumulum videmus statua operis 
exquisiti ornatum.” Of St. Leger’s tomb Ware 
merely observes — 44 tumulo conditus est prope 
MapiUonum, statua ejusafFabre ornato” ( Hiber - 
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only existing effigial tomb of this century is here given, and it will be seen that 
the bold and effective style of the sculpture, the early form of the mitre and 




No. 34. 

chasuble, and the foliage on the pastoral staff and bracket which supports the 
feet — all lead us to assign the sculpture to the period at present under con- 
sideration. It represents the prelate arrayed in full episcopal robes from the 
mitre to the sandals, gloves, and ring* : the right hand, much mutilated, is raised 
in the act of blessing ; the left holds a simple, but elegant, pastoral staff. There 
is an individuality about the features that would lead one to conceive the face 
to be a portrait: the brow is broad and massive, and expression stern, but good. 
This effigy must have been intended originally to be placed in a mural niche 
formed in a north wall, the sculptor having designed, and finished with care, 
only such parts as can be seen from the right or south side of the figure 1 . It 



nia Sacra , p. 142) ; the Clarendon MS., Add. 
No. 4789, adds, “ in altero tumulo lapideo alto 
ante capeUam beaice Maria” which fixes the 
original site of the two monuments in the south 
transept. The niche described at p. 93, supra , 
may have contained either of the effigies. 

4 To begin at the feet, which are encased in 
sandals of an old form, we have first the “alb,” 
with the tasselled end of the girdle appear- 
ing beneath it. The alb has no embroidery 
or “ apparels” either at the bottom or sleeves. 
Over the alb appear the two ends of the “ stole 
over this the “ tunic” or “ rochet,” and above 
it the “ dalmatic.” Above all appears the “ cha- 



suble,” a vestment of nearly circular form, with 
an aperture in the middle for the head : in later 
times it was slit up at the sides, but here its 
folds rest on the arms. From the left hand de- 
pends the “ maniple,” a narrow strip like the 
stole ; both hands are covered with the “gloves,” 
and over the glove, on the middle finger of the 
right hand, is worn the “ ring.” On the head 
is the “ mitre,” and in the left hand is the “ pas- 
toral staff,” its crook turned outwards, as was 
customary with bishops. The staff is encircled 
by the scarf or “ vexillum.” — See Boutell’s Mo - 
numental Brasses and Slabs , pp. 96-101. 

b Perhaps its original place was the beautiful 
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is at present placed altar-wise near one of the windows of the north side aisle, 
and, therefore, seen to disadvantage. The cathedral does not contain any other 
figure of this period ; but there is re- 
maining a curious palimpsest monu- 
ment, which may have borne an effigy, 
now chiselled away to make room for 
sculptures and an inscription of the six- 
teenth century*. The edges of this slab 
(which is of large size, measuring 3 feet 
by 8) bear Early English moldings, and 
the angles are ornamented by bold and 
well-carved foliage of the same period. 

Of the class which may be described as 
incised slabs, the fragments, here repre- 
sented, may be referred to the century 
under consideration : one shows the upper portion of the figure of a female, 
wearing the wimple, a neck-covering peculiar to the period; the other, the 
feet, whether of this figure or another it is difficult to say : in both the figure 
is indicated by deeply cut lines. There are several coffin-shaped b slabs in the 




Mo. 36. 

cathedral, bearing crosses with foliated terminations cut in relief, of which 
those having inscriptions will be noticed in the next chapter. One here figured 

Early English niche still existing in the north every reason to suppose that it was originally 
transept. placed to the memory of some person, or per- 

* At present this stone commemorates the sons, of the former name. 

Cottrell and Lawless families. There seems b This term is used, in this and the subse- 
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affords a connecting link between the effigial and cross slabs, the figure being 
indicated beneath the cross with the head alone fully sculptured. We also give 
an engraving of a cross-slab of peculiar form belonging to this period, from 




which an inscription of later date than the cross has been almost entirely effaced. 
Besides those now mentioned, there are two uninscribed cross-slabs in relief, 
one in a very imperfect condition. The lettering used on monuments in this 
century was what has been termed the Lombardic capital. 

The monuments of the fourteenth century remaining in the cathedral are 
confined to simple incised slabs, either with or without foliated crosses, unless 
we include some fragments bearing portions of the human figure marked by 




incised lines, which may belong to the early part of this century, their imper- 
fect state rendering it impossible to assign the date with certainty. Our artist 
has combined four fragmentary portions together, so as to form two figures 
(Nos. 38 and 39), a male and female ; the conjectural portions being indicated 
by dotted lines. The crosses in fashion at this period are of the same form as 

quent pages of this work, to denote that form of of stone coffins; but were often simple memorial 
monumental slab which narrows towards the stones laid in the floor of the church oyer the 
foot. These slabs frequently served as the lids grave of the defunct. 
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those of the previous century, but they are universally incised (we speak of 
those occurring in this cathedral alone), instead of being carved in relief. Their 




general form is indicated by the engraving of the cross to be found on the tomb 
of John Talbot, given at a subsequent page. The lettering used in the inscrip- 
tions was the Lombardic capital, and frequently the black letter. 

Of the fifteenth century there are very scanty remains in the cathedral of 
St. Canice, — indeed to this period but one tomb, that of Richard Talbot, can 
positively be assigned. The fifteenth century, so prolific in monumental sculp- 
ture elsewhere, has left in Ireland few examples of that art. It was there 
a time of war and turbulence. Many of the Anglo-Norman feudal lords led 
their retainers out of Ireland, to perish with themselves in the W ars of the Roses ; 
and the Irish, taking advantage of their absence, made a general, though uncom- 
bined, effort to recover their ancient patrimonies, and in many districts suc- 
ceeded in driving out their conquerors, narrowing the English rule to the 
district subsequently termed the Pale. Many religious houses were, it is true, 
erected in this century, but noble, knight, and citizen, remain for the most part 
unchronicled in stone. 

The sixteenth century, on the contrary, is rich in monumental art: persons of 
all classes seem to have availed themselves freely of the chisel of the sculptor to 
perpetuate their memory ; and our cathedral abounds in the effigial and cru- 
cially ornamented tombs of this period. The sixteenth century effigies were all 

designed to be placed on altar-tombs, the sides being supported by slabs, carved 
into canopied niches filled with figures of the Apostles, or else bearing what 
have been called the arms of the Crucifixion, i. e., the cross, the crown of 
thorns, scourges, hammer, nails, pincers, spear, ladder, cup placed on the end 
of a staff, reed that bore the sponge, pillar and thongs, palm branch, seamless 

T 
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coat, dice, thirty pieces of silver ; also, sometimes, the sword used by Peter, the 
ear cut off the servant of the high priest, the cock, and the heart of the Blessed 
Virgin pierced by swords, &c. At the west end, or head of the tomb, a panel 
carved with the Crucifixion and the two Marys is generally found, and at the 
foot a shield with the arms of the deceased ; shields of arms are also some- 
times introduced, in place of other ornaments, into the spandrels of the 
canopied niches. A characteristic example of this class of monument is given 
on the accompanying plate, being the effigial altar-tomb supposed to have been 
intended to perpetuate the memory of James, eighth Earl of Ormonde, but 
which remained uninscribed after his death. It is drawn to a scale of somewhat 
less than 2 inches to 3 feet, and is a favourable specimen of this class of monu- 
ment, of which other examples will be noticed in the subsequent pages of this 
work. The grotesque figures of animals carved in the spandrels of the niches 
which ornament the side of the tomb are worthy of notice*. The history of 
defensive armour and military weapons in Ireland is a subject on which little 
has been accurately written, and which receives much interesting illustration 
from the effigial tombs in the cathedral of St. Canice. There can be little 
doubt that the Anglo-Normans introduced into this island the arms and armour 
then in use in England and France ; the suit of mail, or hauberk, which covered 
the body cap-a-pie , being its distinctive feature. In England and on the 
Continent chain mail gradually gave place to plate armour; the former almost 
entirely disappearing about 1450. In Ireland, however, our sculptured memo- 
rials (and we possess scarcely any other record) give no reason to sup- 
pose that the fashions either of dress or armour progressed pari j>a8su with 
those of the sister island. Remoteness of situation, difficulty of communica- 
tion, and comparative want of means, no doubt, retarded the progress of change, 
so much so that the Irish sculptured effigies of the first half of the sixteenth 
century represent the fashions which prevailed in England in the reign of 
Richard II., and even earlier. The truth of this observation will be apparent 
when the reader has perused the description of the effigial tombs in the next 
chapter, and compared them, and their accompanying illustrations, with any good 
work on English monumental sculpture. In the effigial tombs of this period 

* The recurrence, during the Perpendicular moldings, surface ornamentation, and grotesque 
period of Gothic architecture, to the shallow forms of the Romanesque, is very remarkable. 
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the effigy of the wife is frequently found by the side of that of her lord, both 
being represented in that recumbent attitude so peculiarly indicative of repose, 
often with the hands joined in prayer: Piers, Earl of Ormonde, and his Countess, 
Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Kildare, will be found thus represented at a 
subsequent page. Besides the effigy of this noble lady, the cathedral contains 
a nameless, but highly interesting, representation of a female belonging to a more 
humble rank of life. This effigy, here engraved to a scale of somewhat less 




than 2 inches to 3 feet, is robed in an ample supertunic, confined round the 
waist by a plain girdle and buckle, and reaching to the feet The hair is not 
apparent, a coverchef, neatly plaited or crimped, coming down low over the 
forehead, and descending in regular folds to the breast. Over all is gracefully 
arranged the hooded mantle 1 , which is gathered up and held, with considerable 



* Some twenty-five years ago this mantle was 
still in general use in the county of Kilkenny. 
The material was generally blue cloth, and 
(when the means of the wearer could afford it) 
of the finest description. Its ample breadth was 
plaited into a small falling collar at the neck, 
and beneath the latter was attached a large hood 
gathered in front by a ribbon ; the hood hung 
down on the back, or was worn over the head, 
at pleasure. Married women wore a cap be- 
neath this hood, but unmarried females used no 
other covering for the head, when the hood 
was thrown back. Bonnets, and shawls or capes, 
have now nearly supplanted this graceful, com- 



fortable, and characteristic national garment, 
for so it may be called, as its shape was univer- 
sal, although the colour and material varied in 
different counties, red cloth being used in por- 
tions of the west of Ireland, and gray frieze in 
the Queen’s County, Carlow, and other districts. 
The dress represented on this effigial tomb 
evidently represents the ancient form of the 
kirtle, or supertunic, and mantle, alluded to in 
the following by-law, extracted from the Red 
Booh of the Corporation of Kilkenny, foL 290 : — 
“ 8th May, 1612. — No maid servant to have 
any coat or kyrteU with plates or labil dieves , after 
the Irish fashion , on fine of 12d ; 8cL paid to the 
2 
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grace, in the hands. It is probable that the sculptors of all these monuments 
were natives : at all events that of Grace, Baron of Courtstown, bears the name of 
its maker, as follows: — l&ortcus ©ttotme fabitcautt fstam tubam*. The greater 
proportion of monuments belonging to this century are ornamented with inter- 
laced crosses, which, with the inscriptions, are carved in relief ; sometimes the 
emblems of the Passion are present, or else the sun and moon, representing Christ 
and his Church. The inscription is generally carved in black letter. Examples 
of the crosses will be found engraved in the next chapter. There is one unin- 
scribed cross slab of this century in the cathedral. 

Although the seventeenth century is not without its crucially ornamented 
slabs, of the same character as those in use in the previous period, yet its dis- 
tinctive feature is the prevalence of mural monuments designed in the Renais- 
sance or Jacobean style. The emblems of the trade of the deceased are sculp- 
tured on some of the monumental slabs of this century ; the examples will be 
found engraved in the following chapter. The most elaborate and magnificent 
monument of the period which the cathedral contained was that executed by 
Stone, a London sculptor, to the memory of Thomas, the tenth Earl of Ormonde, 
which is now totally destroyed. This tomb, we are told, was ornamented with 
the effigy of that nobleman, and was rich in painting and gilding ; there are 
still some traces of the latter species of decoration on the mural monuments of 
the Murphy, Blanchfield, and Shee, families. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the gradual debasement of monu- 
mental art, as exemplified in the remains of this century, and the retrogression 
continued until, in the eighteenth, and the first half of the nineteenth, centuries, 



Corporation, and 4 d, to the Major ; the master 
or mistress giving such coat to forfeit 6s, 8 d f 
to be divided as aforesaid. No woman servant 
to have more than eight yards at most for the 
biggest woman. No woman servant to have any 
cloak dyed with Spanish wood, but black tawney, 
or sheep’s colour.” 

The Corporation of the Irishtown of Kil- 
kenny, on the 12th of August, 1603, passed a 
by-law against excess in feasting at christen- 
ing children, whereby it was enacted, that the 



officers appointed for that purpose “ shall take 
the cloaks, mantles, rolls or kerchefs” of all 
women frequenting christening feasts . — First 
Book of the Corporation of Irishtown, The “ man- 
tle,” and “ roll or kerchef,” are both repre- 
sented on the tomb. 

* The effigial tomb of Donald Archdekin, alias 
Cody, and his wife, a member of the Blanchville 
family, in the churchyard of Dungarvan, county 
of Kilkenny, also bears the name of its sculptor: 
— itftar [sic] me 3®ater IRerren mason. 1581. 
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we reach the lowest point to which it was possible for it to descend. Pagan 
emblems, such as the inverted torch and cinerary urn, usurped the place of the 
insignia of Christianity, and inflated encomiums on the deceased superseded 
the simple facet of our fathers. Happily, however, a revival has taken place 
in our day, and in a monument to the memory of one of Ireland’s worthiest 
sons, the late John, Marquis of Ormonde, soon to be erected in the cathedral, 
we may hope for the inauguration of a better era. 

Having closed the chapter on the architecture of the cathedral by some 
observations on the best mode of restoring that venerable fabric to its pristine 
beauty, it may be allowed to introduce here a few brief remarks on the ne- 
cessity of a fitting and durable re-arrangement of the ancient monuments 
contained within its walls. 

In considering the re-arrangement* of the tombs, they naturally fall into the 
two classes of altar-tombs and slabs, — the latter often ornamented by a cross. 
The greatest error which had been committed by O’Phelan was the separation 
of the effigies of Piers, eighth Earl of Ormonde, and his lady, Margaret Fitz- 
gerald, thus disuniting the effigies, when the original design, as evidenced by 
the inscription carried continuously round the edge of both slabs, never con- 
templated their separation, both being intended to rest on one altar-tomb. It 
is needless, however, to dwell further on this mistake, as it has been obviated 
by the change made by the late Marquis of Ormonde, who, a short period 
before his own death, collected the monuments of his family into the south 
transept, re-united the “ Red Earl” and his countess, and at the same time 
restored to the effigial tomb of Richard, Viscount Mountgarret, a side-sup- 
porting slab, with the arms of that nobleman carved on it, which had been 
previously appropriated to the monument of the Earl of Ormonde. Little 
more remains to be effected to render the effigial tombs a credit to the cathe- 
dral, if we except the very desirable removal of the effigy of the bishop from 
its present position to the vacant mural niche in the north transept, for 
which it seems to have been originally designed. The case is, however, far 
different with regard to the second class of monuments already alluded to, — 
the many slabs which lie prostrate on the floor, and which are sculptured 

• This subject has already been brought for- fore the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. See 
ward by one of the authors, in a paper read be- Trans, of the KUL Arch Society , vol. L, p. 218 . 
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with the richest variety of interlaced and floriated crosses to be found, per- 
haps, in the kingdom. We can aver, to our own knowledge, that several of 
the inscriptions and ornaments on these slabs, perfectly legible and discernible 
when first we knew them, are now quite obliterated. This work of defacement 
gradually and surely progresses, beiDg the inevitable consequence of the 
appropriation of the monuments as common flooring flags. The losses of 
history, Gibbon has remarked, are, indeed, irretrievable. When the productions 
of fancy or science have been swept away, new poets may invent, and new 
philosophers may reason ; but if the inscription of a single fact be once oblite- 
rated, it can never be restored by the united efforts of genius and industry. 
The consideration of our past losses should incite the present age to cherish 
and perpetuate the valuable relics which have escaped. The words of the 
historian of the Roman Empire are strikingly applicable to the monuments 
which are gradually becoming obliterated, in place of being preserved, in the 
cathedral of Ossory, — the foot of every thoughtless visitor who saunters through 
its aisles, understanding little of what he sees, and, perhaps, caring less, and 
the busy thronging of the Sunday congregations, rapidly effacing from them 
every record of the past. This sad result might easily, and without much 
expense, be prevented by the removal of all tomb slabs from the thoroughfares 
between the principal doors and the choir, and their arrangement in places 
where it is unnecessary for the foot of the passenger or worshipper to tread. 
They should be grouped together in centuries, and, in most instances, raised 
a few inches above the floor, in order to show the chamfer or molding round 
the edge, and give an intelligible hint that they should not be regarded as 
common flooring flags. 

When one considers the number, beauty, and value of those remains, forming 
in themselves almost a complete museum for the study of Anglo-Irish sepul- 
chral antiquities, we cannot but suppose that most persons will agree with us 
that, to make a perfect arrangement and classification of them, to take efficient 
measures for their future careful preservation, might be called a national work. 
In any movement for such a purpose the Dean and Chapter might safely reckon 
on the support and sympathy of the public at large. To complete the con- 
gruous arrangement of the effigial tombs would be attended with very small 
expense indeed: to take up and classify the slabs, at present trodden upon by 
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every passing foot, would be easy of accomplishment We have taken the 
trouble to ascertain from a professional builder the expense of the re-arrange- 
ment of the monuments, and learn that it would not exceed £20 ; and we 
have no doubt but that this sum would quickly be subscribed. In a wide 
sense, these monuments are national property, intimately connected with the 
country’s history. In a more circumscribed point of view they are of value to 
Kilkenny men, being endeared to them by early associations, by a natural reve- 
rence for the remains of the olden time, and, in some instances, by the memory 
of the pleasure conferred by the study of that art and history on which they are 
calculated to shed not a little light. — J. G. 
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CHAPTER H. 

INSCRIBED MONUMENTS. 

T OMBS op the Thirteenth Century. — There are but five tombs of this 
period which bear inscriptions. AH of them are more or less injured, 
and but one remains in a tolerably good state of preservation: — 

[i.] + hia : iAaec : . livs :• lieu rich : De 3 ponco 3 De 3 lyra 3 

qi • obiic : in ; Die 3 DeaoLLAaois 3 bI •• iofns 3 BApcisce 3 anno 3 
dni 3 tti 3 a°a 3 lx&xv . . 

Translation : — *f* Here lieth son of Henry de Ponto de Lyra (or of Lyra) 

who died on the feast of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, A.D. M.CC.LXXXV . . 

This, if not the most ancient monument in the cathedral, is, at least, the most 
ancient bearing a date 8 . The injuries to which it has been subjected may be 
judged of from the circumstance that it has been broken into two parts, which 
are to be found widely separated. The portion on which the beginning and 
end of the inscription have been cut now forms a flooring flag in the north 
transept, near the entrance arch of the parish church ; whilst the other half, 
with the remaining part of the inscription, lies under the gallery stairs in the 
north side chapel. The inscription runs round the edge of the slab, and the 
only central ornament was a heater-shaped shield in relief, charged with armo- 
rial bearings ; but this has been- nearly chiselled away, it would seem, with the 
view of allowing a door to open freely. A portion of the shield remains, on 
which appear to be sculptured two quatrefoils ; but these formed only a small 
part of its original heraldic charge. 

• This tomb escaped the observation of O’Phe- Ledwich or Shee : the inscription is now for the 
Ian, and, consequently, has not been noticed by first time printed. 
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The sculptor apparently made a mistake in cutting upon the stone the word 
Ponto for Ponte. The name of De Ponte occurs in the Irish Records at a 
very early period. John de Ponte seems to have filled some important legal 
office in this country at the period to which the monument belongs; and we even 
find him discharging official duties in connexion with the City of Kilkenny. In 
the year 1302 he was nominated by the king to hold an investigation into the 
circumstances attending the discovery of treasure in Kilkenny. William Utlawe, set. Pat., si 
or Outlawe, a merchant of that town, made a complaint to the crown that Wil- ,m ‘ 
liam Kiteler*, sheriff of the Liberty of Kilkenny, by the direction of Fulk de la 
Freyne, seneschal of the Liberty, had forcibly entered his house by night with 
an armed retinue, and, having dug therein, discovered and carried away a sum 
of £3000, which he had there hidden underground for Adam le Blund, of 
Callan, and Alice his wife, in trust for whom he had received it; whilst at the 
same time the said sheriff had found and appropriated £100 of Utlawe’s own 
money, the restoration of all of which he applied for. The instructions to 
De Ponte were, that he should search out the truth of the allegations, and 
see that the moneys were, in the meantime, deposited in a safe place, under 
his own seal and that of the seneschal of the Liberty, until it should be deter- 
mined to whom they of right belonged, — the king being inclined to think 
that, coming under the denomination of “ treasure found,” they ought to be 
adjudged the property of the crown. The result of these curious proceedings 
is not recorded. The words on the monument, “ de Lyra,” may be a part of the 
surname of the person for whom it was erected ; but, perhaps, it may be sug- 
gested as more probable that they indicate that personage to have been the 
proprietor of the manor of Lyrath, near Kilkenny, subsequently the property 
of the Tobin family, and now the estate of Sir Charles Cuffe, Bart It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that “ ra” is the common pronunciation of the 
Irish word “ rath” applied to an earth-fortified dwelling-place. 

* Utlawe being the son of the celebrated re- monetary transactions, in fact, to have acted on 
puted Kilkenny witch, Dame Alice Kyteler, this an extensive scale as bankers, lending large sums 
William was, no doubt, a connexion of his, Adam of money to the crown and to the nobility and 
Le Blund was the second husband of Dame gentry of Ireland. This accounts for the powerful 
Alice; and both Utlawe and he appear, from lay interest exerted to save Dame Alice and her 
various entries on Close and Patent Rolls of supposed accomplices from the doom prepared 
Chancery, to have been frequently engaged in for them by the Bishop of Ossory. 

U 
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[ 2 .] . . . . iAaec : rosia : bvl •• ANime : pRopiaiecvR .• ds . 

Translation : — [»J« Here] lieth Rosia Bui [on whose] soul may God have mercy. 

A fragment very much injured, being but three feet in length by half a foot 
wide. The centre of the slab, round the verge of which the inscription ran, 
seems to have been originally ornamented with an incised cross, of which a 
small part of the base only remains upon the portion of the tomb still extant*. 

The name Bull or Bulle is to be found in Ireland about the period to which 
the tomb belongs. John Bulle was bail for the sheriff of Limerick in 1335 ; 
and in 1417, according to an original municipal rent-roll of the 5 Henry V., 
in the office of the Registrar of the diocese of Ossory, Thomas Bull, of 
Fowkestown, was a tenant to the Corporation of Kilkenny for a garden situate 
within St. Patrick’s gate. It is possible that the lady for whom the monument 
was here placed belonged to the family of Bull, seated at Fowkestown, in the 
county of Kilkenny. 

[3.] + Ilia ; iAaec s eLeuA ; filia s eDWARDi ; avivs \ Ale : pRopiai- 
eTVR : De : in ; vica ; eceRNAm \ Am. 

Translation : — «J* Here lieth Elena the daughter of Edward, on whose soul may 
God have mercy for life eternal. Amen. 

Although broken across in several places, this tomb is in a pretty good state 
of preservation. It is a coffin-shaped slab, of small size, a hollow chamfer 




running round the edge. A cross, in relief, of a very uncommon and graceful 
character, although of simple design 6 , fills the centre, and the inscription runs 

* This tomb is altogether omitted by Shee; k A cross of a nearly similar form occurs on a 
and Ledwich, following a mistake in O’Phelan’s monument at Dorchester, Oxfordshire. See Spe- 
manuscript, gives the name of the person for ciment of Grave Stones, issued by the Oxford 
whom it was erected as Rosice Ruu. Architectural Society. 
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in two lines along the left side from top to bottom. The sculptor omitted the 
letter r in the word etemam , which he subsequently interlined. The accom- 
panying engraving, drawn to a scale of half an inch to a foot, affords an accurate 
illustration of the monument. 

Who Ellen, the daughter of Edward, was, we have been unable to discover, 
but the absence of a surname would indicate that she was not of gentle degree. 
She was, probably, of the wealthy burgess class, as the tomb was, no doubt, a 
somewhat costly one for the period. 

[4.] ei LYVNS : G . . C ! Idl i DCV 3 De ! SA : ALTT1 

Translation: — Here lieth [ ]e Lyuns, on whose soul may God [have 

mercy]. 

The only tomb, or rather portion of a tomb, now remaining, which bears 
a Norman-French inscription*. The fragment measures 2 feet 4 inches, by 
2 feet 2 inches, being the upper part of what appears to have been originally a 
coffin-shaped slab, but to have been reduced to its present dimensions to form 
a conveniently sized flooring flag! It was ornamented with an incised inter- 
laced cross, exactly similar to that on the tomb of John Talbot (No. 8, infra), 
except that in the centre of the cross, which is left unsculptured on Talbot’s 
tomb, there is a floriated ornament resembling a rose. 

This is, perhaps, the monument of an ancestor, in Kilkenny, of the family 
of Lyons, also frequently spelled, in old documents, Lyoun. In the years 1338 
and 1347 John Lyons filled the office of one of the two portreves of Kilkenny, 
the original title of the civic functionaries who, by the charter of 9 James I., 
were named sheriffs. Robert Lyoun was admitted a burgess of Kilkenny in 
1383, and Philip Lyoun in 1389. 

[5.] ALLAN : aVIVS = ANITTie = pR 

Translation : — [Here lieth ] Allan, on whose soul [may God] have mercy. 

This is a mere fragment of a floor-slab*, now measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 

* It appears to have been overlooked by inscription, but Ledwich and Shee do not 6eem 
O’Phelan, and was, therefore, not given by to have thought it worthy of insertion in their 
Ledwich or Shee. catalogues, — so that it has not been heretofore 

b O’Phelan transcribed what is legible of this printed. 

U 2 
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4 inches. It appears to have been devoid of any ornamental sculpture, and the 
inscription, which is in incised Lombardic characters, is so very imperfect that it 
would be idle to hazard any speculation as to the individual whom it was designed 
to commemorate ; but we may mention that a John Allan, or Aleyn, filled the 
office of portreve of Kilkenny in 1336, and that of sovereign in 1340. 

Tombs of the Fourteenth Century. — There are six inscribed monuments 
of this period, which, although not all uninjured, are in a better state of preser- 
vation than those of the previous century. 

[6.] + hid: iAaec * dns » simoN » dvning « quoNDl : pReaeNcoR = iscius: 
eaae = gui = obiic = in = Fesco « BeAce = mARie = mAGDALeNe * anno = dni : 
tti : ada s yfo • quARCO. 

Translation: — «J« Here lieth Master Simon Duning, formerly precentor of this 
church, who died on the feast of St. Mary Magdalene, A.D. m.ccc.xxxiv. 

A large, plain floor-slab, which has not received any injury. It measures 
7 feet by 2 feet 8 inches, and the inscription, in incised Lombardic characters, 
runs all round the edge*. 

The Dunnings, Donnings, or Downings, as the name seems to have been 
indifferently spelled originally, were a family of ancient note amongst the bur- 
gesses of Kilkenny, and gave name to the townland ofDunningstown, near the 
city. In 1312 we find Roger Duning residing at Booly, near Kilkenny, now 
known as Booly-Shee, and situate in the neighbourhood of Dunningstown. 
In 1319 Simon Dunning, of Kilkenny, was cited to answer to the king and the 
merchants of the company of the Ricards of Luca, for the sum of £20 alleged 
to be due of him to that firm. The seneschal of the Liberty of Kilkenny 
received a precept to hear and decide the case, and Simon Dunning having 
appeared in his court, “ proved that he had been quit of the debt, and so he 
departed.” But, whether this personage was the Simon Duning of the monu- 
ment under consideration, or another member of the family bearing the same 
name, we cannot vouch, as in the pleading there is no addition given to his style 

* O’Phelan erroneously copied the date on this Ledwich and Shee, thus taking an entire century 
tomb as m.cccc.xxxiv m and it is so printed by from the real age of the monument 
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and tide which would show him to have been an ecclesiastic. However, the Dun- 
nings are found in Kilkenny during the previous century. Amongst the “ Pleas 
of the Crown,” of the year 1289, recorded in the Liber Primus , or most ancient 
book of the Corporation of Kilkenny, is contained a statement of an investiga- 
tion held by Amald le Poer, seneschal of the Liberty, sitting in his court on 
the Monday next after the feast of St. Michael, the 18 th Edward I., into a com- 
plaint made against the retainers of Walter de la Pille, that they had gone forth 
from Kilkenny with horses and arms, and, coming to the corn fields of William 
Dunning, and other burgesses of that town, had despoiled them of a quantity 
of com in ear, breaking down the stacks and carrying away the sheaves, contrary 
to the peace ; and that the hue and cry having been raised, and the burgesses 
having assembled and attempted to stop the depredators, a townsman, named 
Bartholomew Folyng, had been dangerously wounded by a lance-thrust from 
one of the plunderers. In the years 1293, 1295, 1305, and 1312, Allan Don- Qmnoirt Book, 
ning or Douning filled the office of sovereign or chief magistrate of Kilkenny ; 
and in 1323 and 1324 William Dounings held the same position in the munici- 
pality. At this period, as appears from the inscription, we find a member of 
the family, to whom this monument was erected, a dignitary of the cathedral 
of St. Canice. 

[7.] iAaec : ROBeRcus « dobbyn : Pag : ec = Ave * 

Translation : — [Hero] lieth Robert Dobbyn [ ] Pater and Ave [....] 

This monument is nearly covered by the altar tomb of Richard Viscount 
Mountgarrett, and does not appear to have borne any ornament. The inscription 
has been so worn under foot as to be all but illegible throughout, and completely 
so in some parts* ; however, from a most careful examination, we entertain no 
doubt that, so far as we have given the inscription, we have done so correctly. 

John Dobbin was one of the portreves of Kilkenny in 1376, and appears 
on the list of burgesses of that town in 1383. In 1403 he was placed on the 
“ second twelve,” and in 1405 on the “ upper twelve” of the municipal council. 

In 1533 James Dobbin was portreve of Kilkenny. Thus it would appear that 

* It seems to have baffled the ingenuity of his MS. The portion of the inscription whic^i 
O'Phelan, as no notice of the tomb appears in remains legible is now for the first time printed. 
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a family of the name was early settled and held a respectable position in the 
city, from which, however, we lose all trace of the name after the last date 
above given. But, in the county, we find a branch of the Dobbins near Inis- 
tiogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and under the denomination 
of the “ sept of the Dobbins” they make a conspicuous figure in the Depositions 
of 1641 as plunderers of St. Canice’s Cathedral on the breaking out of the 
Great Rebellion. However, connected with the city, from the time that we 
lose sight of the Dobbins there, we find a family named Tobin, the residence 
of whose head was at the castle of Lyrath, near at hand*, and we are disposed 
to consider that they were of the same stock and lineage. The family of De 
Sancto Albino, or De St. Aubyn, who were amongst the first of the Anglo- 
Norman settlers to become Hibernis ipsis Hibemiores , quickly changed the name 
which had been left them by their progenitors, or at least suffered it to be cor- 
rupted iDto Tobin. The Tobins of the Compsey, a district on the borders of 
Tipperary and Kilkenny, are described by the annalist Clyn, in the fourteenth 
century, as a restless and turbulent clan, more dreaded by the neighbouring 
English settlers than the aboriginal Irish, and, from the proximity of their ter- 
ritory to his residence at the Franciscan friaries of Kilkenny and Carrick, he 
must have been well acquainted with them. The letters t and d being con- 
vertible, the transition from Tobin into Dobbin seems even more easy and 
natural than from De St. Aubyn into Tobin\ 



[8.] + |$tc facet Holies ®aIbot ml 9 ate ppfcfet’ hs. 

Translation: — 4" Here lieth John Talbot, on whose soul may God have mercy. 
This is a floor-slab ornamented with an incised interlaced cross of a very 



• In 1556 Robert Tobin wasportreve of Irish - 
town. In 1608 Thomas Tobin “ de Leyes Rath, 
gent.,” was called to the same office, as was 
Richard Tobin in 1645. Lyrath would seem to 
have derived its name from the family of Ley or 
Lye, who were numerous, ancient, and respect- 
able in Kilkenny, and were probably its original 
possessors. 

b The Dean of Clonmacnoise, in the Notes and 
Appendix to Grace's Annals, edited by him for 



the Irish Archaeological Society, satisfactorily 
traces the name of Tobin from that of De St. 
Aubyn. We have not put forward the specu- 
lation that Dobbin was another corrupted form 
of the same name, without submitting our con- 
clusion on the subject, and our reasons for arriv- 
ing at it, to Dean Butler, and receiving his qua- 
lified approval of the suggestion. The omission 
of the S from St, and retention of the T sound, is 
common, as in Taunton for St Anthony. 
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graceful pattern. The inscription is also incised, in old English characters, 
in some degree approaching to the Lombardic, which had been fashionable 
in the previous century and the beginning of that to which this tomb belongs. 




No. 42. 



A branch of the noble English family of Talbot seems to have settled very 
early in the district, and to have become connected with the municipality of 
Kilkenny*. The charter granted by Theobald Walter to his burgesses of Gow- 
ran, in the reign of Richard I., is witnessed by a Robert Talbot. In 1322 carte’* Lift of 
Thomas Talbot received a royal pardon for all trespasses against the rights of troductioo, P * 
the crown by him committed, in consideration of the services which he had *2 “>«*., i6 
rendered to the king, in company with William de Bermingham, in fighting Exchequer" * h * 
against the O’Nolans, and other native Irish clans inhabiting the district on the 
eastern border of the county of Kilkenny. In 1327 Richard Talbot, who, it 
appears, had married Elizabeth Comyn, cousin of Adamar de Valence, Earl of mss., Trim. 
Pembroke, held of the king in capite, amongst other property, the town of Jeri- ^% DuU '' F ' 
pont in the Liberty of Kilkenny. The first notice which we can find of the 
John Talbot for whom this tomb was placed in the cathedral of St. Canice, 
occurs in the early part of the reign of Edward III., when we discover him 
filling the office of sheriff of the Cross b of Kilkenny, and rendering an account Pipe mu, 
from the eighth to the fourteenth year of that king, or from 1334 to 1340 ; and Tower, 
this account would seem to have shown a deficit on his part, as in 1343 the 

• The connexion formed by Gilbert Talbot, termarriage between the Butler and Talbot fami- 
ancestor of the Earls of Shrewsbury, with Kil- lies, by the alliance of Elizabeth, daughter of 
kenny, through his marriage with Petronilla, James, fourth Earl of Ormonde, with John, 
daughter of James, the first Earl of Ormonde, second Earl of Shrewsbury, 
may have led to the settlement there of a mem- b i. e. The church lands within the Liberty : 
ber of his family. There was a subsequent in- the king appointed the sheriff of the Cross. 
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Henry Marie- 
burgh. 



seneschal of Kilkenny was ordered to arrest John Talbot and bring him before 
the Court of Exchequer to account for his arrears. In 1345 we have him 
before the barons rendering a fresh account, and acknowledging himself indebted 
to the crown in the sum of £10 10s. 3d., which being unable or unwilling to 
discharge, he was committed to the custody of the marshal on the 20th Octo- 
ber. Whether he remained in prison for three years we cannot say, but on the 
10th March, 1348, we find a mandate issued from the treasurer to the senes- 
chal of the Liberty of Kilkenny, directing the suspension of the distraint made 
on the property of John Talbot for the amount of his shrievalty arrears. 
Finally, he appears to have been forgiven the sum of £10 6s. 9J., which was 
within a few shillings of the amount of his debt. His credit does not seem to 
have suffered much by his delinquency in the shrievalty, for in 1353 we find 
John Talbot accepted as security for John Fitz Oliver de la Freigne in the senes- 
chalship of Kilkenny, and in 1366 he went bail for both the seneschal of the 
Liberty and the sheriff of the Cross of Kilkenny. In 1357 John Talbot filled 
the office of portreve of Kilkenny, and the next year his name appears on the 
list of the commons or burgesses of the town. In 1367 his son, Robert Fitz- 
John Talbot, was elected to his father’s former office, that of sheriff of the Cross ; 
and in 1375 John himself answered in the Court of Exchequer, as attorney for 
Patrick de Freygne, Knight, seneschal of Kilkenny. In 1381 John again became 
security, in conjunction with John Wafferton, for his 6on Robert, who received 
from the crown the custody of two parts of the property of Hugh, Earl of Staf- 
ford, which had been seized into the king’s hands by virtue of the Statute against 
Absentees. John Talbot was, no doubt, a very old man at this period, and he 
would appear to have died and received sepulture in the cathedral of St Canice 
immediately after, as we can discover no subsequent mention of his name in 
the public records. His son, Robert, however, makes a much more important 
figure in the annals of Kilkenny, early chroniclers having handed down his 
name to be honoured of posterity as the “ worthie gentleman,” who, in the year 
1400, “ inclosed with walls the better part of the towne.by which it was greatly 
fortified.” A later annalist, Dowling, affirms that Robert Talbot executed this 
work at his own expense ; a statement which is scarcely credible, when we 
consider the station of the individual and the large outlay which the erection 
of the mural boundary of such a town as Kilkenny must have involved. It is 
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much more probable that, whilst the walls were built under his direction and 
supervision, the means were supplied by the state, the lord of the Liberty, or 
the Corporation of the municipality*. Robert Talbot is seen at the period in 
question filling prominent offices and exercising powers derived from these three 
sources : in 1381 and 1388 we find him nominated by the king as a custos 
pads, or justice of the peace, for the county of Kilkenny; in 1381 he was far- 
mer of the property of Hugh, Earl of Stafford, the proprietor of the manor and 
castle of Kilkenny, whilst in 1385 he was directed by the crown to pay out of 
the profits of that trust a sum of 33s. 4 d. to Thomas ffreynsshe, for his labour 
about the king’s business in the Exchequer; for the years 1374, 1375, and 
1386 he filled the office of sovereign or chief magistrate of the town of Kil- 
kenny ; and from 1384 to 1408 his name is always placed first on the list of the 
twelve chief burgesses of the Corporation, answering to the modern aldermen. 
This benefactor of Kilkenny — for, whether he supplied the funds himself or 
merely administered those intrusted to him by the state or municipality for the 
purpose, it is obvious that through his instrumentality an important benefit 
was conferred upon the town — died in the year 1415, and doubtless, although 
the fact is not recorded, was interred, with his father, within the aisles of St. 
Canice. Other members of the family were at the same period office-bearers 
in the Corporation of Kilkenny, but we shall have occasion to refer to them in 
noticing the tombs of the ensuing century. 
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mill’ : Q : ectltat’ : Uublfoes’ : cass’ : ossor’ : fern’ : cion’ : $ : corfeag’ : canonf .... 
cut 9 : ale : ppfctet’ : It’s : am : 

Translation : — Here [lieth] Master William Carliel, rector of Youghal, and archdeacon 
of Meath, also canon of the churches of Dublin, Cashel, Ossory, Ferns, Cloyn, and Cork, 
[ ] on whose soul may God have mercy. Amen. 

A coffin-shaped slab, 6 feet 1 £ inches long, by 2 feet 6 inches at top, and 
2 feet at bottom. It would seem to have been intended originally to lie even 
with the floor, but it has been modernly elevated on a plain base, two feet high. 



* See more on this subject in a paper, by one of Kilkenny,” in the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
the Authors, on “ The Builder of the Walls of Archeological Society , voL L p. 34. 
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The tomb is altogether devoid of ornament or sculpture, except the inscription, 
which is in large old English characters, deeply incised, some of the letters pre- 
senting curiously floriated flourishes. 

Master William Carliel, or, as the name is more generally spelled, Karlell, 
although holding so many ecclesiastical benefices, seems to have been, as was 
not unusual with clergymen in his time, far more largely occupied in the dis- 
charge of civil duties and legal functions. We meet his name first in the public 
records in the year 1364, when the Barons of the Exchequer received an order 
to compute the amount due to William de Karlell and Nicholas Lumbard, who 
had been commissioned to supervise and accelerate the collection of the debts 
due to the king in the counties of Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Tipperary, 
Cork, and Limerick, at a fee of 6s. 8 d. each, per diem. The barons accordingly 
reported, on their oaths, that the said William and Nicholas had been so 
employed on the king’s business from the 14th day of August of the 38th of 
the king’s reign, to the 26th September next following, being forty-four days, 
which left a sum of £29 6s. 8 d. due to them. In 1369, having surrendered 
the custody of the lands which had belonged to Ralph, Earl of Stafford, in the 
county of Kilkenny, into the king’s hands, he received an acquittance for the 
sum of £20, which had come into his possession as seneschal and custos of that 
property, from the 27th September in that year, to Easter next after. In 1372 
we have William de Karlell elevated to the dignity of second baron of the 
Exchequer; and grants were made to him of £20 for collecting the subsidies 
in the counties of Kilkenny, Wexford, and Waterford, and a like sum in remu- 
neration of his labour and expenses in selling the fruits of the benefices in 
Ireland. In the same year, on the 8th of March, the king addressed an order to 
William de Karlell and Geofrey de la Launde, late fanners of the lands of 
Ralph, Earl of Stafford, pointing out that three years previously the royal per- 
mission had been given to the Earl to re-enter upon the possession of his pro- 
perty, previously forfeited in consequence of his absence from Ireland ; but the 
rents of the lordship of Tamelyn, of the town of Kilkenny, and of the third part 
of the lordship of Kilkenny, not having been then accordingly transferred to him, 
it was his majesty’s pleasure that they should now see that duty performed. In 
the same year Karlell caused Sir William Wellesley to be arrested for not answer- 
ing in the Exchequer for the estate just come into his possession by the decease 
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of his father, Sir John Wellesley ; and in the following year Richard Bateman Ljmch'» m 
was found guilty of contumelious words, having said that “ William de Karlell, Baron,a ' p- 98, 
the Baron of the Exchequer, was not worthy of arresting so great a Magnate as 
William de Wellesley, and that only he acted then in the King’s service he 
should regret his doing so while he lived.” In 1373 William Karlell, baron «<x.Afrm.,47& 

„ , _ , ° .. , . , ... , , „ 48 Ed. III., m. 

of the Exchequer, was commissioned to ascertain by inquisition the value of 9 , dorso. 

all the property, as well lay as clerical, in the king’s hands, in the counties of 

Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick ; to collect the 

king’s debts, imprisoning those who should refuse to pay ; and also to inquire 

in the town of Youghal how many pipes of wine James, Earl of Ormonde, had 

received of the prizage of wines coming in ships or barges to the said town, 

from the time that the Earl had the prizage granted to him. The same year Ormonde mss. 

William de Karlell granted to the Earl of Ormonde 100 marks, a yearly rent 

issuing from one messuage, two curtilages, and a dovecot in Youghal*. In 1374 c/.,48Ed. 

he petitioned the Lord Lieutenant, William de Wyndsore, and the Council of 

Ireland, for remuneration for his trouble and losses, incurred in the service of 

the state. He showed that he had been appointed by patent to clear the green- 

wax accounts within the counties of Waterford, Cork, Kilkenny, and Tipperary, 

and to take the election of the sheriffs of the crosses of Kilkenny, Tipperary, 



• The original grant is preserved in the Or- 
monde Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, and 
we think it worth transcribing here, as it gives 
some carious particulars with respect to boun- 
daries. It is as follows : — 

“ Nou?int vniu?si p p’sentes me Willm’ de 
Karlele rectorem Ecctie beate Marie del Yoghyll 
concessisseT dedissedno Jacobo le Bo tiller Comit* 
Dormond cent’ m areas annui redd’ leuand’ &c. in 
vno mesuag’ duob’ curtilagiis T vno columbario 
cu ptin* in le Yoghyll que se extendut in longi- 
tudine a via Begia ex pte boreali vsque ten’ 
Johis Norwiche ex pteaustrali T in latitudine a 
ten’ dci Johis Norwiche T Jotiis Desshe de Can- 
tilupo ex pte orientali vsque venellam que ducit 
ad ecclesiam beate Marie del Yoghyll ex pte oc- 
cidental! que qu°dam fuerut dni Johis Tunstall 



nup psone ecctie pdee % que ego dcus Willis 
heo ex dono % feoffamento dni Johis de Hirst 
ctici, hend’ &c., eidem com’ &c., imppetuu &c. In 
cujus rei testimoniu p’sent’ sigitt meu apposui. 
Dat’ xviii die marcii anno r’ r’ Edwardi t?cii post 
conquest* Angt quadragesimo sexto % ffrancie 
t?cesimo t?cio.” 

The seal appended is of red wax, and bears, 
beneath a rich canopy, the Virgin and Child 
in one niche, and St Catherine in the other. 
Bound the edge, in black letter, runs the fol- 
lowing legend “ SigiUum : . . . i : he : iRar- 
WIV* The seal is small, measuring 1> inches 
in diameter. The matrix seems to have been 
beautifully executed, but, unfortunately, the 
impression affixed to this deed was much flat- 
tened whilst the wax was soft 
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and Weysford, and the counties of Waterford and Cork, in the time of Robert 
de Assheton, late lord justice ; that he had taken divers inquisitions for the 
king’s benefit, in some of which it was found that James le Botyller, Earl of 
Ormonde, had received above £200 of the prize wines at Waterford (with 
which he was charged of right to the king) under colour of the king’s letters ; 
and that he had lost two horses, worth twenty marks, about the said affairs, and 
the arresting of a ship at Waterford for six weeks, and one horse worth £5 in 
going from Catherlagh to Tristernagh, by the lord justice’s order, to take the 
oath of James de la Hyde, late seneschal of the Liberty of Meath, who, on 
account of the wars in Meath, could not come to Catherlagh to take his oath, 
in which journey two weeks were expended ; and that he also, by direction of 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council, had gone towards the county of Weysford, 
at great pains and expense, to inquire about found treasure. For all these ser- 
vices, on the 8th of June, he was rewarded with a grant of £20. In the same 
year a Parliament assembled in Dublin, in the octaves of St. Hilary, to which 
were summoned, amongst many peers and knights, “ William de Kartell, clerk, 
and John de Kartell, clerk, who were of the king’s counsel and in the follow- 
ing year William was confirmed in the possession of “ the prebend of Killaugy, 
together with the church of Coulstuff, to it annexed, and the canonry of . . . 

. . . . in the cathedral of Ferns.” In 1380 we find the seneschal of Kilkenny 
ordered to distrain the goods of William Kartell, because that he having been 
appointed to receive the temporalities of the archbishopric of Cashel, and two 
parts of the profits of the prebend of Fennor, which.were seised into the king’s 
hands on account of the absenteeism of those to whom they belonged, had not 
duly rendered an account of his trust. He appears soon to have got out of this 
scrape, for in 1383 we have him filling the office of chief baron of the Exche- 
quer, and as such commissioned, in company with John Bretton, chief remem- 
brancer, to ascertain the value of the property of Edmond de Mortimer, late 
Earl of March and Ulster, in Ireland. In the same year King Richard II. 
ordered, that — •“ Inasmuch as our beloved consort, Anne, has appointed Wil- 
liam de Kartell her general attorney to levy and receive, by himself or his 
deputies, to her use, the queen’s gold*, from the 22nd day of January in the 

a “ Queen-gold ( Aurum Regin®) is a royal England, during her marriage to the king, pay- 
duty or revenue belonging to every Queen of able by persons in this kingdom and Ireland, upon 
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5th year of our reign, on which day our said consort was in our said land of 
Ireland, viz., of each fine of 10 marks levied to us in said land, 1 mark, and of 
each fine exceeding 10 marks at the same rate, according to ancient custom in 
said parts” — it was his majesty’s pleasure that the lord deputy, the treasurer, 
and the barons of the Exchequer, should aid and assist him in every way in 
the discharge of that duty. In the same year, 1383, we find the names of Wil- Liber Primut 
liam Carlele and Thomas Carlele* upon the roll of burgesses of the town of 
Kilkenny ; and in this year also it would appear that the former died, and was 
interred in the cathedral of St. Canice, it being recorded in the archives of the 
Exchequer that William de Karlell, whilst acting as procurator of Henry Rot. Mem., 8 
Dowet, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, during the absence of that dignitary at 
the court of Rome on the king’s business, died on Ash Wednesday, in the 
seventh year of King Richard II. ; and his brother having been sued, as his 
executor for his debts, the pleading serves fully to identify this William Kar- 
lell, or de Karlell, baron of the Exchequer, with the William Carleil of the 
monument under consideration, as he is expressly stated to have been Arch- Rot. Mem., 9 
deacon of Meath and parson of the church of Kells thereunto annexed. s,c ' II ' ' 



[10.] actt Inis joifes lie kartell quha cancellanus etc 

tf pat’tu Dublin’ at eccltatu lento (J Ifmf’tten’ canoit’ (J 

Translation: — [Here] lieth Master John de Karlell, formerly chancellor of the 
church [....] St. Patrick, Dublin, also canon of the churches of Ferns and Limerick, 
and [..«•] 

A floor slab, originally coffin-shaped, but much broken and injured. The 



divers grants of the king, by way of fine or ob- 
lation, &c., being one full tenth part above the 
entire fines on pardons, contracts, or agreements, 
which becomes a real debt to the queen, by the 
name of Aurum Begin as, upon the party’s bare 
agreement with the king for his fine, and record- 
ing the same.”— Jacob’s Law Dictionary , sub 
voce. “ Aurum regince , or Queen's gold, appears 
in many records to have been paid in Ireland 
from a very remote period ; and on its being 
questioned, or perhaps misunderstood, Kin g Ed- 



ward the Third enclosed to his treasurer and 
barons in Ireland a transcript of a statute 
(as he says) anciently edited and used and ap- 
proved of in the Exchequer of England, com- 
manding them to enrol the same, and to observe 
it in levying the Queen’s gold.” — Lynch’s Feudal 
Baronies , p. 12. 

* In 1384 Thomas de Karlell was empowered 
to collect the king’s debts in Cork and Lime- 
rick {Rot. Mem., 8 & 9 Bic. II., m. 2): his name 
frequently occurs in the public records. 
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inscription, in deeply incised Old English characters, ran round the edge, and 
the centre would appear to have been left plain till the stone was appropriated 
as a monument for Bishop Deane in the seventeenth century, and his arms 
sculptured upon it, beside an inscription to the memory of that prelate, cut in 
relief. The striking contrast between the original and more modern inscriptions 
is faithfully shown by the accompanying engraving. 



^ foa$ iohes teterfrfl ^rancetei 

facet ftic])arbusDeaue MuncrstiuS 0 ITorirus 
aie mentis FebriariiMo 
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No. 48. 



John de Karlell was the brother of William, the baron of the Exchequer, 
and, like him — living at a period when education was a rare gift amongst the 
laity, and the chief offices of the state were, therefore, necessarily committed 
to ecclesiastics — he devoted his attention more largely to civil than clerical func- 
tions. We first notice his name in the records of the country in the year 1374, 
when, with William, he was summoned to Parliament as one of the king’s counsel. 
In 1376 Thomas Yernvill having pleaded, in excuse for non-attendance at a Par- 
liament held in Kilkenny on the crastine of the Holy Trinity, 49th Edward HI., 
that had he absented himself from his property in Meath, it would have been 
laid waste by the incursions of the O’Conors and Matthew Fitz-Redmond 
Bremyngham, Master John de Karlell was associated with Walter de Cusack, 
knight, seneschal of the Liberty of Meath, to ascertain by inquisition the truth 
of these allegations. In 1380 John Karlell received from the crown a grant 
of the custody of two parts of the prebend of Taghmon, in the cathedral of 
Ferns, which had been seised into the king’s hands on account of the non-re- 
sidence of John Keten, the prebendary, who continued to sojourn in England, 
notwithstanding the statute against absenteeism. In the year 1383, on Thurs- 
day after the first Sunday in Lent, John de Karlell, clerk, came before the vene- 
rable father, the Bishop of Ossory, treasurer of Ireland and commissioner for 
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the collection of the king's dues, in whose presence be entered into security to 
account for, in the Exchequer, and fully satisfy all and singular the debts and 
accounts of William de Karlell, clerk, deceased. The bails whom he gave for 
the due performance of this undertaking were Thomas de Karlell, of Kilkenny, 
John Aynsarowe, parson of the church of St. Mary, Wexford, and Thomas 
Black, parson of the church of Ballymany, county of Kildare. In 1385 pro- 
ceedings at law were instituted against John, as his brother William’s represen- 
tative, for those debts due to the crown, and the suit seems to have been carried 
on for a considerable period, and not to have terminated during his life. In 
the meantime, however, his interest at court appears to have been in no way 
diminished, as he subsequently obtained large preferment in the legal profession, 
and had various offices of trust confided to him. On the 20th April, 1386, a 
royal license was granted to John de Karlell, clerk, to bring to any port in the 
county of Dublin fifty crannocks of wheat, and export them to Portugal, Gas- 
cony, and Bayonne, and to buy there wine, salt, and iron, “ pro usu hospicii 
sui.” In 1388, on the 8th March, the king, on his petition, gave permission 
that, during his absence from Ireland, he might have the power to levy the pro- 
fits of the chancellorship of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, of the prebend ofFynglas to 
it annexed, and of the prebend of Slewecolter in the cathedral of Ferns, and 
of the prebend of Offyn in the cathedral of Limerick, as also of the farm of 
the ward and marriage of Ralph Fitz-Morice, Baron ofBumchurche*, and of the 
farm of the deanery of Dublin and of the prebend of Crospatryk, with the 
church of Rosclare and the chapel ofBallymore to that prebend belonging. In 
1391 we find John de Karlell filling the office of a baron of the Exchequer ; 
and in the following year we have the king ordering the treasurer of Ireland 
to remunerate him for his labour in arranging for the coming of Thomas, Duke 
of Gloucester, into Ireland on two occasions 6 . He died in 1394, as appears 



• The Baron of Burnchurch, county of Kil- 
kenny, descended from Maurice Fitzgerald, the 
Black Knight, was a member of a family of an- 
eient importance, who lost their patrimony by 
adhering to the fortunes of the Stuarts. 

b Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
was nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 



July, 1393, and continued to hold the appoint- 
ment to October, 1394, although he never came 
over from England to enter on the duties of the 
office ; so that it would appear the preparations 
twice ordered to be made for his reception by 
Master John de Karlell were unavailing. — 
Harris’ Ware, vol. ii., p. 106. 
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rtot. Mem., is from proceedings entered into in the year 1411, when it was found, by an inqui- 
m. 8. ’’ 8ition a held in Carlow before the barons of the Exchequer, on Monday before 

the feast of the Ascension, that “ John Carlele, clerk, debtor of our lord the 
king,” had deceased on the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, in the eighteenth 
year of King Richard II., and at the time of his death was seised in fee of a 
certain tenement in the town of Kilkenny, of the yearly value of 13s. 4 d., of 
which Sir Edward Perers, knight, was in occupation, as tenant, levying and 
receiving the profits of the same. The result was, that the crown took pro- 
ceedings against Sir Edward Perers to recover this property in satisfaction of 
the royal claim, but a jury of the inhabitants of Kilkenny having given a ver- 
dict in favour of the knight, the barons of the Exchequer determined to relin- 
quish the king’s demand. We have no subsequent mention of any member of 
the family of Carlele or de Karlell as being connected with Kilkenny. 

[11.] f^tc facet bn 9 SSBtllmtts uagl 

Translation: — Here lieth the Lord William Vayl [••••] 

A fragment measuring 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 5 inches. The inscription, 
in incised old English characters, ran round the verge, and the centre of the 
slab was devoid of ornament. 

The names of several English and Irish families have undergone various 
transformations in the lapse of centuries, but there is none, that we are aware 
of, which has suffered so many and such strange metamorphoses as that of the 
person whose monument is under consideration. The Anglo-Norman proge- 
nitor of the family was designated De Valle, doubtless from the situation of his 
residence or property, and that patronymic was carried down for a while by his 



a The finding of the Inquisition, duly set out 
in the Memoranda Bolls of the Exchequer, fur- 
nishes, we believe, the best legal proof of the 
time of his decease, and we, therefore, state it 
above on that authority ; nevertheless, there is 
very good evidence extant that John de Karlell 
was dead at least two years before the feast of St. 
Michael, 1394. In an original Irish Privy Council 
Roll of the 16 th Richard IL, preserved in the 
Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, a minute 



is recorded, under the date 15th April in that 
year (1392), to this effect, that Walter Eure and 
William de Carlell, executors of John de Car- 
lell, clerk, prayed the Lord Justice and Council 
for the custody of the goods, “ q’ fuerut le dit 
John jo r de son moriant,” which were seised 
into the king’s hands. Custody was granted 
accordingly, on condition that the executors 
should pay his debts into the Exchequer. The 
order is dated from Trim. 
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descendants; but soon the language introduced by the conquering Normans 
began to lose some of its original characteristics, and the French, De Yalle, 
became the English, Yale. The orthography of the language was at the time, 
and for a considerable period subsequently, in a most unsettled state, and this 
name was spelled, as it suited the whim or pleasure of those who wrote it, Vale, 

Vayl, Veel, and Veal. Now veal was French for the young of the cow, so that 
the translation of the name of Vale into Calf, by tjiose who adhered to the 
Saxon language, was easy and natural enough, and thus throughout the four- 
teenth century we find the members of a single family indifferently called, and 
calling themselves, De Valle, Vale, Vayl, Veel, Calf, and Calfe. But in the 
next century the name presents itself to us in a new phase, as, by slightly 
changing the initial letter, it became Wale ; whilst in the seventeenth century 
it underwent a new and final transformation by changing the last letter, and 
took the form of Wall. There are numerous families of the name still resident 
in the county and city of Kilkenny, all in humble circumstances ; and did not 
the public records of the country enable us to trace their patronymic, in all its 
phases, from the Anglo-Norman invasion to the present time, few indeed would 
be likely to recognise the connexion between the aristocratic Norman name of 
De V alle, and the plebeian cognomen of W all*. The family of De V alle seems to 
have made a very early settlement in Kilkenny. Between the years 1277 and common Pka 
1279 John de Valle filled the important office of seneschal of the Liberty, and Ed^’m! * 8 
made a figure in a law-suit connected with his jurisdiction there, which was, dorto ' 
doubtless, looked upon with much interest at the time, as he was accused of 
infringing the clerical privileges. It appears that he caused David de Pem- 
broke, clerk, to be arrested and imprisoned in the castle of Kilkenny, during a 
day and night, for rescuing a horse, his property, which had been seized, under 



• We have already, in noticing the monument 
of Robert Dobbyn (No. 7), given a curious spe- 
cimen of the mutations occurring in a local family 
name; but there were other Kilkenny Anglo- 
Norman families, who, becoming “ mere Irish," 
changed their patronymics. Thus the Archdea- 
cons assumed the alias of Mac Odo (the son of 
Hugh) from the Christian name of one of their 
progenitors, and this in process of time became 



corrupted into Cody, a name still very preva- 
lent in the district, where its identity with that 
of Archdeacon has long been forgotten. One of 
the most ancient and respectable English fami- 
lies in the county of Kilkenny was that of De 
Fraxineto, or De la Freigne (of the Ash-grove), 
different branches of whose posterity have for 
centuries called themselves respectively Frayne, 
Freny, French, and Ash. 
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an order from the seneschal’s court, for debt. The priest accordingly took pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Common Pleas, on the ground of false imprisonment, 
alleging that the seneschal had no jurisdiction over a cleric, but should have 
sent the complaint to be dealt with in the bishop’s court. However, a jury dis- 
posed of the case by finding a verdict that the proceeding of the seneschal was 
just and proper, it being a matter touching the king’s peace. In 1309 we find 
Rot. Pat, 3 a Richard de Valle holding property in Kilkenny and Carrick, and married to 
Ed. n., m. 226 . ^ f amous Kilkenny witch, Dame Alice Kyteler, being her third husband. 
Rot. ciam., 3 In 1309, this Richard, with Walter de Valle, and William Calf, were amongst 
Ed. ii., m. 45. ^ ma g nates summ oued to attend a Parliament held at Kilkenny, in the octaves 
of the Purification, where some important enactments were passed, which Pern- 
bridge naively tells us, would have been “ profitable to the land of Ireland if they 
Rot. ciam., is had been observed.” In 1325, Henry de Valle, amongst several other men of dis- 
ia. ii., m. oo, t inction connected with Kilkenny, passed a securi ty to Richard Bishop of Ossory, 
in the sum of £1000, which appears to have been a bail-bond for William Utlaw, 
the son of Dame Alice Kyteler, who was at the time prosecuted by the bishop 
for sharing in the alleged diabolical practices of his mother. In 1355 Raymond 
Rot. Pat., 29 de Valle possessed half a knight’s fee at Incheholigan, now called Castle- 
U 7 . m ', m ' inch, which he held by suit and service from John de Hotham de Boudeby, the 
then proprietor of the lordship of Kilkenny. The William Calf above referred to 
would seem not to be the Lord William Vayl of the monument, as the former is 
stated to have been amongst the Irish knights in the English army who died 
Pembridge, tub of the plague during the siege of Calais in 1347 ; but a knight named William 
Vale, or de Valle, flourished at the period to which the tomb obviously 
belongs, nearly a quarter of a century later, having been a courtier and house- 
hold servant of the king, and subsequently doing good service, as a public 
Rot. Pat., 30 official and soldier, in the adjoining county of Carlow. In 1356 the king com- 
Ed. iii., m. 48 . t he cus t; 0 (jy 0 f the county of Carlow to William Vale ; and who that 

Rot. ciam., personage was, and the services which he performed, we learn from a Close 

32 Ed. III. l* 

pars, m. 6 ; aDd Roll dated two years later — a royal order having issued for the payment of £20 
2 * pare,m. 113. to Viliam Vale, the king’s valet, sheriff of Carlow, that sum being granted to 
him on his petition, because all his goods had been lost, and many of his 
friends and followers, who had formed his retinue, had fallen in the service of 
the king, in repulsing the neighbouring enemy, who laid waste the aforesaid 
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county, and for the most part slew its inhabitants ; and because he had killed 
Donald Taghsone O’Nolan, Murgh Fitzstephen O’Nolan, Murgh Fitzwilliam 
O’Nolan, Philip O’Brynne, and many others of the captains of the Irish of those 
parts, and had brought their heads, by the king’s command, to the castle of 
Dublin, there to be set up, although he might have had a great ransom by 
delivering the heads elsewhere. The same year this reward or compensation 
was increased from £20 to £30. These grants were made in the month of 
August, 1358, and in the October following the king issued an order that, inas- m. rat., st 
much as the Confederate Irish of Leinster had slain the adjacent inhabitants of 
the county of Carlow with a great army, burned their villages and corn in the 
fields, and carried away their goods without any resistance, power should be 
given to William de Yalle, sheriff of Carlow, Brother John, preceptor of Kil- 
lergy, and John Breton, of Carlow, to assess the men of the district for horses 
and arms for resisting the enemy. In the same year Peter Butler and William not p a t., 32 
de Yalle were commissioned by the crown to make two “ wards” — that is, ,m ' 
to build castles — in the marches of Carlow and Kildare, and to provision them 
for garrisons to keep the neighbouring Irish in check. 

The family of Vale, Wale, or Wall, continued to hold a position amongst 
the burgesses of Kilkenny till the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
success of the Williamite cause established the Protestant interest on a firm 
footing in the municipal affairs. The Vales were always on the Roman 
Catholic side of the question ; and the last of the family who made any figure 
in the city was a merchant named Lucas Wale, or Luke Wall, for he is thus 
indiscriminately designated in the public records. Early in the reign of 
James II. he was one of nine gentlemen engaged in collecting a fund in the Ormonde mss., 
city of Kilkenny, to defray the expenses of a deputation to London, to bring Calth™'' 
under the notice of the king the disabilities by which his Irish Roman Catholic 
subjects felt themselves aggrieved. He was also among the first of the mem- 
bers of his religious profession admitted to the corporation of his native city, 
on the receipt, in 1686, of the order of the Earl of Clarendon, then Lord 
Lieutenant, directing that the oath of supremacy should be no longer adhered 
to as a bar against the admission of Roman Catholics to municipal offices. Luke 
Wall was immediately advanced to the shrievalty, and was known as “ the Conneir, Book, 
Papist sheriff,” but he died during his year of office. He seems to have been cmtie. ’ 
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an extensive trader, and he struck a penny token for convenience in carrying 
on his business. The legend on the token styles him “Lucas Wale, of 
Kilkeny, Merchant,” and bears on the obverse 
the family arms, viz., argent on a cross sable 
five lions rampant or ; with the addition of a 
mullet, which the engraver of the die shaped 
more like a rose, as a mark of cadency. On 
the specimen which has been engraved to 
supply our illustration, one of the lions rampant was obliterated*. 





No. 44. 



Tombs of the Fifteenth Century. — There is no monument bearing a 
date of this period, and but two undated tombs which we can assign to it, — 
one of them, from the internal evidence of its design, and the fashion of the 
inscription, the other from having ascertained the fact that the person for 
whom it was erected was living subsequently to the year 1400. Both, however, 
obviously belong to the early portion of the century. 



(12.) .... rat Uitarh 9 ®albot qtwnba iurgens’ Mil* fcflfe 

an p*pr amtn 

Translation : — Here He Richard Talbot, formerly burgess of the town of Kilkenny 
on whose souls may God have mercy. Amen. 



biber Primus 
Ki/kennice. 



A floor-slab, originally ornamented with an incised cross of the fashion of 
John Talbot’s tomb (No. 8), now, however, nearly obliterated. The inscrip- 
tion, which is in incised Old English letters, is also very much defaced, but the 
portion above given is still decipherable 6 . The stone measures 6 feet 3 inches, 
by 2 feet 7^ at top, and 2 feet 4£ inches at bottom. 

Richard Talbot was, probably, a brother to Robert, the builder of the walls 
of Kilkenny. In 1381 he was one of the “ upper twelve,” or council of chief 



* See Transactions of the Kilk. ArchceoL So- 
ciety, vol. ii., p. 165. The seal of Thomas de 
Valle, attached lo a deed of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, bears in chief a lion passant gardant, in 
base three covered cups . — Ormonde MSS. 
b This inscription is now for the first time 



printed. OThelan would appear to have been 
unable to decipher it, probably from the cir- 
cumstance that a kind of cement was at a remote 
period mixed upoa the monument, which filled 
up the letters, until it was, not without diffi- 
culty, removed. 
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burgesses in the Corporation of the town, whilst in 1399 and 1404 he filled the 
office of sovereign, or chief magistrate. In the lists of members of the Corpo- 
ration of Kilkenny, supplied by the Liber Primus , for the years 1405 to 1407, 
his name is always set out amongst those of the “ upper twelve,” but in the list 
of 1408 it is no longer recorded, and as we thenceforth lose all trace of him in 
the municipal archives, it may be safely concluded that in that year he died. 
A Thomas Talbot, who, perhaps, was another brother of the “ worthie gentle- 
man,” appears for some years longer as making a figure amongst the local 
notabilities. He was sovereign of the Corporation in 1402, and bail for the 
good conduct of the town gaoler in 1405; whilst in 1416 we find that the king 
appointed Thomas Talbot of Kilkenny, and John Brode of Thomastown, 
coroners of the Liberty of Kilkenny. For two centuries subsequently, the name 
is not to be found in the state or municipal archives, as connected with Kil- 
kenny; but in the middle of the seventeenth century we have a Thomas Talbot 
taking a conspicuous place amongst the traders of that city. In 1661 he was 
master of the merchant tailors’ guild, and was elected with three others to repre- 
sent that body in the civic council. It would seem, however, that his own 
trade was not that of a tailor, but that he was a vintner, as he is so desig- 
nated in the legend upon a penny token, which he struck about this period, 
bearing on the obverse a representation of the sun, apparently the sign of his 
tavern*. The accompanying illustration gives an accurate representation of 
Talbot’s token, which is an extremely rare one. It 
is possible, however, that this Thomas Talbot was 
a settler in Kilkenny after its reduction by Crom- 
well, when it underwent a partial “ plantation.” 

The original Kilkenny branch of the Talbot family 
would seem to have died out long previously, 
leaving no memento of their connexion with the district, save the two monu- 
ments in the cathedral, and the name of the townland of Talbot’s Inch, which 
derives its appellation from their olden proprietorship b . 





No. 45. 



* See Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeolo- 
gical Society , vol. ii., p. 159. 

b One of the ancient mural defences of Kil- 
kenny was called “ Talbot’s Castle," and it is 
often referred to in the Corporation rent-rolls 



of the seventeenth century, but the name has 
been long since changed or forgotten. From the 
position assigned to the building in the old 
rentals, it would appear to have been situate 
near Patrick- street, and there is reason to think 



Connell's Book, 
Kilkenny 
Castle. Uber 
Primus Kilken- 
ny. 

Hot. Ptit., 3 
Hen. V., m. 90. 
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Rot. rat., 3 
Hen. IV., m. 
150 . 



Liber Primus 
Kilkenniat. 



[13.] ftit facet Utc’tis jforgtall. 

Translation : — Here lieth Richard Forstall. 

A floor-slab, ornamented with an incised interlaced cross, closely resem- 
bling that upon the tomb of John Talbot (No. 8), except that within the 
circular expansion in the shaft a quatrefoil is sculptured. The brief inscription 
is rudely incised in Old English characters, on the right side, running parallel 
with the shaft of the cross, and was, apparently, an after-thought. In fact, the 
tomb has the appearance of belonging to the fourteenth century, whilst the cha- 
racter of the inscription must be assigned unquestionably to that which followed. 

The family of Forstall, or fforstall, as it is more generally written, was 
ancient in the county of Kilkenny, and, in the reign of Elizabeth, Camden still 
mentions them as amongst the principal gentry of the district. The head of 
the house was proprietor of the manors and castles of Kilfera and Ballyfrunk, 
but a branch of the family was settled in the town of Kilkenny, and there 
engaged in mercantile pursuits early in the fourteenth century, fforstall’s land 
and florstall’s bridge are old landmarks in the Corporation rentals. In the year 
1402, the king, at the requisition of Henry Forstall, caused to be exemplified a 
certain grant, sealed with the seal of Geffry Forstall, the 4th October, 44th 
year of King Edward III., demising to Gregory Fitz-John Archer all the lands 
which he held, of the gift of said Geffry, in the borough of Kilkenny ; also, 
that after the death of Geffry all the aforesaid lands should remain entirely 
to Elias Fitz-Adam Archer, and the heirs of his body for ever*. This Henry 
Forstall was portreve of Kilkenny within the walls, for the winter half- 
year, in 1407. Richard fforstall, apparently the person for whom the monu- 
ment was placed in St. Canice’s Cathedral, is on the roll of burgesses of Kil- 
kenny for the year 1383, and he was, probably, that Richard Forstall who, in 



it may have been the round flanking tower still 
existing in good preservation in the grounds of 
the District National Model School, which has 
been modernly known by the title of “ Watters’ 
Turret.” 

a In a burgage- roll of the Corporation of Kil- 
kenny, of the year 1644, amongst the manu- 
scripts in Kilkenny Castle, Robert Archer is 



charged with a rent of for a messuage 
called “ Forstal’s land.” In 1383 Thomas 
fforstall is on the roll of burgesses of Kil- 
kenny in the Liber Primus; and in 1386 the 
king made Thomas Forstall precentor of the 
cathedral church of Ossory, the see being vacant, 
and commanded the Dean and Chapter to install 
him . — Rot Pat., 10 Ric. II., m. 157. 
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1358, was appointed one of the collectors for the cantred of Sileyrthir, modernly Rot . Pat ., 3*2 
called Shillelogher, to get in the subsidy voted by the county of Kilkenny, to EiIlI ' m - 64 
aid the king in carrying on war with the chiefs of the Irish septs of Leinster; 
and who, in 1381, was security that Robert de la ffreyny, knight, should account 
for £17 5s. 4 d., rents of the manor of Grenan. 



Tombs of the Sixteenth Century. — The monuments of this period are 
very numerous, there being twenty-eight bearing dates, and some others, the 
character of which affords sufficient evidence that they belong to the sixteenth 
century. 



[14.] facet ^acob 9 Sbc&ortfcalg ins be iSalglarca (J be JSalgfetC’ q { &ac tuba 
fieri fecit ano 6* m° ccccc" bii° lit Bat’ina SBH&Bte tutor eft quot’ $ paretu aib 9 c f libet 
b bin' 8 5 saluta* agl* cocebut’ Im bies Inbulg’. 

Translation. — Here lieth James Schorthals, lord of Ballylarcan and of Bally kif [Bal- 
ly keeffe], who caused this tomb to be erected in the year of our Lord mcccccvii. And 
Katerina Why te, his wife. Eighty days’ indulgence are granted to any who shall say the 
Lord’s [Prayer] and the Angelic Salutation for their souls, and the souls of their parents. 

This is an altar tomb, surmounted by the effigy of the deceased. The front 
supporting slab is divided into six arched niches, in each of which is sculp- 
tured a representation of one of the Apostles, but there can be no certainty as 
to whether this portion belonged to the original monument. The effigy (as will 
be seen by the engraving at p. 166, which has been carefully drawn to a scale 
somewhat less than two inches to three feet) is represented in a short shirt of 
chain mail, denominated the “ haubergeon”®, which, worn beneath a coat of 
plates, and projecting below the latter, covers the upper part of the thighs. 
The body armour fits close to the person, and was probably composed of 
leather, strengthened by plates or scales of steel, riveted to each other in bands, 
the joints being broken after the fashion of roof-tiling b . The arms are encased 



* It has been suggested that the chain mail 
projecting below the tegulated body armour, 
merely represents a small skirt of mail attached 
to the latter; but it appears that haubergeons 
were worn at the period, as, in 1514, the Earl 
of Kildare gave “ to Henry Seys the haberion |J 



pisayn that was had of M‘Cabe, and a basnet that 
Donylloge had.” — Harl. MS., 37 56, Mus. Brit. 
This is but one example of numerous similar 
gifts. By the pisayn was, probably, meant the 
camail depending from the bascinet. 

b This seems to be a unique example of body 
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in “ brassarts” of plate, each being formed of two pieces coupled together*, having 
“ coudieres,” or elbow-pieces, of small size, with “ roundels” at the elbow and 




No. 46. 



shoulder-joints, — in the latter case worn over the camail. The “ gauntlets” have 
been partially broken away, but are restored from portions which remain com- 
pared with other examples occurring in the cathedral 1 *. On the head is worn an 
acutely pointed “ bascinet,” with its “ visor” thrown back ; from the rim of the 
bascinet depends the “ camail” of chain mail, covering the neck and shoulders 
like a tippet. “Cuissarts,” and “jambarts” of plate, each formed, like the 
brassarts, of front and back pieces coupled together, enclose the legs above and 
below the knees, which are themselves guarded by 
“ genouilli^res,” from beneath which double plates 
project above and below, giving additional security. 

The feet, which rest on a lion, are cased in pointed “ sol- 
lerets” of plate, joined like a lobster’s tail. The sword- 
belt, buckled obliquely across the hips, is attached to 
the upper part of the scabbard, which, before the monu- 
ment was mutilated, must have been curiously ornamented, to judge from a small 
portion of the point still remaining uninjured, and here figured. The sword is 




No.47. 



armour, as represented on effigies. In illumi- 
nations, we are informed by Mr. Albert Way, 
it is not uncommon. A similar coat occurs in 
the Cotton MS. 'Nero, E. 2. f. 124; and in one 
instance a skirt of mail hangs from beneath it, 



and the figure has a visored bascinet. The MS. 
is a century earlier than our monument. 

a The armour of the upper arm was called the 
u rere- brace;” of the lower, the “ vambrace.” 
b The restorations are marked by dotted lines. 
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long, straight, and slightly tapering, the pommel round and terminated by a 
large knob, and the cross-guard curved towards the point of the weapon*. On 
the cushion which supports the head are two shields, one (that to the right) 
bearing the “ armys that longith to the Passion;” the other, the armorial insignia 
of Shortall, — on a cross five lions’ heads erased close. The inscription, in raised 
Old English characters, is cut on the slab at both sides of the effigy. 

The name of Scorthals or Schorthals, subsequently softened into Shortall, 
obviously betrays a Flemish origin, and the founder of the Irish family bearing 
that cognomen probably came over here, with Fitzstephen or Strongbow, from 
Wales, the marches of which country had been previously planted with a colony 
of Flemings, who gave a large contingent to the force raised for the invasion 
of Ireland. Be this as it may, we find the Shortfalls settled in the county of 
Kilkenny, and on the townland of Bally larkan, at a very early period. Amongst 
the records in the Tower of London is a charter by which Theobald de Troja 
grants in fee to Robert Scorthals, for his homage and service, and paying a 
chiefry of sixteen marks of silver yearly, the land of Corbally, with three and 
a half carucates adjoining the bishop’s demesne at Hachethur b . There is no 
date to the document, but amongst the witnesses are Hugh, Bishop of Ossory, 
and Thomas Fitz- Anthony, the Seneschal of Leinster in the reigns of John and 
Henry III. Corbally is an alias of Ballylarkan, used as such in documents 
of as late a date as the seventeenth century; and as Hugh Rufus, Bishop of 
Ossory, died in 1218, the connexion of the Shortalls with that property is 
proved to have commenced as early as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 



In describing this effigy we have purposely 
used almost the very words employed by Mr. 
Boutell, in setting forth “the more promi- 
nent characteristics of the style of armour, pre- 
valent [in England] during the latter part of 
the fourteenth, and early part of the fifteenth 
centuries .” — Monumental Brasses and Slabs , pp. 
48, 49. The Shortall monument, and others to 
be presently described, prove that the fashions 
of armour, and of female costume, had for a long 
period stood still in Ireland, being behind those 
of the sister island by at least an entire century. 



b Aghethur or Aghur, literally, the field of 
water, corrupted into Athur, and translated 
modernly, but incorrectly, Freshford. The cas- 
tle, which formed anciently the chief residence 
of the bishops of Ossory, was situate in the de- 
mesne of Uppercourt, adjoining the village of 
Freshford on one side, and the townland of Bal- 
lylarkan on the other; but the property was 
alienated from the see by Bishop Thonory; and 
finally, in the time of the Commonwealth, having 
been granted to Sir George Ayscue, along with 
Ballylarkan, was never after restored. 
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Plea Roll, 18 
JuL 1, m. 12. 

Rot. Clout., 8 

fid. II., m 226 



Rot. Mom., 13 
fid. II., m. 46. 



Clynt Annals, 
sub anno. 



Rot. Mem., 6 
Ed. HI., m. 88. 



They threw out some important branches, the principal of which were seated 
at Claragh, and at Rathardmore, in the county of Kilkenny*, but the “ lord of 
Bally larkan” was always acknowledged as the head of the house. In 1289, 
Robert Shertell, knight, was witness to a deed, whereby John Fanin, knight, 
granted to William de Kitelere the manor of Clomantagh, situated in close con- 
tiguity to Bally larkan. In 1309, John, son of Simon Shorthals, was one of 
many Kilkenny gentlemen who became security to Richard de Valle and his 
wife Alice, for the repayment of 200 marks lent to William Utlaw of Kilkenny, 
as also for the sum of £200, borrowed from the same parties by Richard de 
Burgo, Earl of Ulster, and others. In 1319, Robert Schorthalls, apparently 
the same person who previously witnessed the grant of Clomantagh, was sued 
in the king’s court to answer for five sacks of wool, alleged to be due of him to 
the merchants of the company of the Ricards of Luca, but he appeared on a pre- 
cept issued by the seneschal of Kilkenny, and proved himself quit of the said 
debt, and so departed. He did not long survive this lawsuit, for Clyn records 
the burial of the lord Robert Scorthals in the cemetery of the Friars Minors 
of Kilkenny, on the 3rd of the Ides of January, 1323: but another Robert Shor- 
thals, probably his son, appears in the public records as Collector of the 



• The Claragh branch of the family was 
seated there at a very early period In 1 326, 
Robert, son of John Shorthals, of Claragh, gave 
half a mark for a brief (Rot. Pat., 13 Ed. II., 
m. 146) ; they also held, down to the seven- 
teenth century, the townland of Tubridbritain, 
near Ballylarkan. The ruins of their castles of 
Claragh and Tubrid still remain and testify of 
the wealth and power of their ancient owners. 
44 Captain Nicholas Shortall of Claragh, ” is one 
of the officers of Colonel Dempsy’s regiment 
praying to be restored to their estates at the 
time of the passing of the Act of Explanation 
(MSS., Bermingham Tower, Lib. D). The 
Rathardmore family was a still more junior 
branch, and seems to have been an offshoot of the 
Claragh Shortalls, their property having been 
situate near that place. Two interesting sepul- 



chral monuments of the Shortalls of Rathard- 
more, of the sixteenth century, remain in the 
old church of Templemartin, near Kilkenny. 
Another branch of the Shortalls was settled 
in the town of Kilkenny, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; engaged in trade. In 
1310, Thomas Shortall was one of the portreves 
of Kilkenny, and in 1330 he filled the office of 
sovereign. In 1388 and 1390 we have still the 
name of Thomas Shortall given as portreve; and 
in 1412, John Shortall was sovereign of the 
town; whilst in 1431 he was one of the bur- 
gesses of Kilkenny to whom King Henry YL 
granted a special pardon for violating the peace, 
in consideration of the heavy losses and burdens 
which they had sustained in resisting the aggres- 
sions of the Irish enemy . — (RoL Pat . 10 Hen. 
VI., m. 10.) 
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Quindesme*, in 1332. Amongst the Irish esquires summoned by John Darcy, 
justiciary, to attend him with arms and horses, on his expedition to Scotland, 
in 1335, were Gilbert and Geffry Shortall. Whether the former ever returned 
to his country does not appear, but the latter lived to receive a high honour in 
the following year, as Clyn tells us that, on Monday, in the feast of SS. Fabian 
and Sebastian, James le Botiller, Earl of Ormonde, conferred the dignity of 
knighthood on John de Recheford and Geffry Schorthalis, at Roscrea ; and in 
1339, Sir Geffry Schortals was nominated to collect the debts due to the 
king by the copartners in the lordship of the Liberty of Kilkenny. This Geffry 
appears to have been succeeded by a son named Robert, who enjoyed a long 
life, and filled many public offices in connexion with the county of Kilkenny. 
We first find him named as Robert Shorthals, knight, amongst the voters at an 
election of a sheriff for the Liberty, in 1369. In 1405, Robert Shortalls was 
one of several gentlemen appointed justices of the peace for the county ; and 
in 1410 the same dignity was renewed to him. In 1421 the king committed 
to him the office of sheriff of Kilkenny, to be held during pleasure, and he 
appears acting in that capacity to the year 1428. There is a deed, bearing date 
10 Henry IV. (1408), preserved in the Evidence Chamber of Kilkenny Castle, 
whereby a grant is made by Stephen Pembroke to this gentleman, by the style 
of “ Robert Shorthals, lord of Ballylorcan,” of the townland of Ballyrathyn, 
and other lands. His successor as head of the family would appear to have 
been another Robert, his son, as in 1432 a commission was granted to Robert 
Shorthals, late sheriff of the county of Kilkenny, and others, including a Robert 
Shorthals, Jun., permitting the collection of certain moneys, charged in the 
Exchequer against the former, during his shrievalty, but which he had shown 
by petition that he had not been able to get in before his removal by the royal 
authority from that office. And this brings us to the James Schortals of the 
monument, who appears to have been the son and successor of the younger 
Robert. Although he erected his tomb, as the date sufficiently shows, in 1507, 
he lived for many years after. A deed of the year 1516, dated at Kilkenny the 

* Quinsieme or Quinzime, a tax raised at the puted others in every hundred to make a true 
rate of the fifteenth part of a man’s goods. The valuation of each person's goods, and then cause 
manner of collecting it was by two assessors the fifteenth part to be levied. — See Jacob’s 
appointed in every county by the king, who de- Law Dictionary , sub verbo. 
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Rymer vol. ii., 
p. 906. 



Clyn, sub anno 
1S36. 



Rot. Mem., 12 
St 13 Ed. III., 
in. 39. 



Rot. Mem., 42 
St 43 Ed. 111., 
m. 8. 

Rot. Pat., 7 
Hen. IV., 2a 
pars, m. 141. 
Rot. Rat., 1 1 
Hen. IV., m. 
85. 

Rot. Pat., 9 
Hen. V., m. 35. 
Rot. Mem. 3, 6, 
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Rot. Mem., 11 
Hen. VI., m. 8. 
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Ormonde MSS., 

Kilkenny 

Castle. 



12th February, 8 Henry VIII., confirms to James Shortals, lord of Ballylarcan 
the possession of three carucates of land in Ballyrathyn, and 40s. rent in 
Rathcally, payable for forty acres of land, formerly granted by Roger de Pem- 
broke to David Wogan. This deed is executed by David Pembroke, and 
seems to be a confirmation of the grant made by Stephen Pembroke, in 1408, 
to Robert, the grandfather of James Shortall. Beside the manors of Ballylarkan 
and Ballykeeffe, that of Odogh, alias Castledough, or Threecastles*, also came 
into the possession of the head of the Shortall family at this time ; and the vicar 
of the parish acted there as seneschal for the lord of the manor, in the dis- 
charge of which duty he is alleged to have imposed unjust and enormous 
exactions for his own and the lord’s benefit b , and is, therefore, denounced 
by the presentment of the jury of the Irishtown of Kilkenny, held in 1537, by 
virtue of a royal commission issued to inquire into the social state of those 
parts of Ireland then under the dominion of the English Crown. Indeed, these 
presentments lean hardly enough on the lord Shortall for his exactions from 
his tenantry, which charge, however, they make against him in common with 
the Earl of Ormonde, the feudal lord of the district, and the other landed pro* 



* The castle of Odogh seems to have been one 
of the most anciently erected of the English 
strongholds in the county of Kilkenny. On the 
death of William, Earl Marshall, Jun., in 1231, 
amongst the castles, his property, ordered by 
the king to be delivered into the hands of Wa- 
leran the German, was that of Odoch. ( Rymer , 
vi., p. 199.) In 1359 the manor and castle were 
the property of David de Stradbolgy, Earl of 
Athol, and were seized into the king’s hands, 
because that, being situate in the disturbed 
Irish marches, the owner had failed to garrison 
and defend them. {Rot. Claus., 33 Ed. III., m. 3 1 .) 
At the end of the same century we find the 
manor of Odogh in the possession of another fa- 
mily, that of De la Launde, the king having in 
1381 granted the care and custody of the pro- 
perty to Richard Lanyngton, during the mino- 
rity of the heir of Walter De la Laund, deceased. 
{Rot Pat , 5 Ric. II., m. 19.) The earliest men- 



tion which we can find of the Shortalls being in 
possession of the property is in the presentment 
of the year 1537, above cited. 

b Item. — The said jury present that the vycar 
of Castell Doughe is a Senciall and Judge, 
and sesith enormall acts and fashions, that 
is to saye, if any affraye be made betweene men 
aboute him where he dwelleith, so that there 
be bluddeshedde, he wille assesse a greyvyous 
fine or amercement upon the persons that so 
made the affraye, and the same fyne so assessed 
he will levye by way of distres, if they have 
lands or goods in whiche or wherby they maye 
be dy stray neid, to the use of the lorde of Sertall : 
and over that he will have ll d himself of every 
blodshedde, which he doth his owne self without 
inquyrie of the affraye so made by Inqueste, and 
taketh also the fyne himself . — Irishtown Pre- 
sentment, State Paper Office, London. Irish 
Papers, voL ii., A. D. 1537. 
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prietors of the county. The presentment of the Corporation of Kilkenny 
alleges that the lord Shortall not only levied coyne and livery, but used another 
exaction very grievous to those holding land from him, which was to “ usually 
sende his horses to the howses of husbandmen, and with every horse one or 
two horseboyes ; and [they] are founde at the costs of the said husbandmen, 
and there remaine during their pleasure.” Another act of oppression is, by the 
presentment of the commons of the town of Kilkenny, laid to the charge of 
several gentlemen of the district, including “the lord Sertall:” — “ Item, they 
do compell their tenauntes and other thinhabitauntes of the countrey to sell i 
their vytalles, corne, and other thinges whiche they have to selle, to one only 

person and will not suffer them to sell the same to any other person 

this favoured trader, it being alleged, paying the lords and their lackeys a sum 
of money for securing them in the monopoly. Except that he was about Ormonde mss., 
seventy years of age in 1534, we can discover nothing more about the 
member of the Shortall family who erected the monument in the cathedral of 
St Canice ; but, respecting his successor in the property, who also bore the 
name of James, there is extant in the legal archives of the country some curious 
particulars of a family feud, in which he was one of the chief actors. It appears 
from the muniments of the Exchequer that, at a general session held at Kil- 
kenny, on Monday in the feast of St. Laurence the Martyr, 1583, before Sir 
Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls, and Edmond Butler, of Callan, Esq., 

Second Justice of the Chief Place, and their brethren, justices of gaol delivery, 

James Shortall, of Bourdheys, in the county of Kilkenny, gentleman, Walter 
Rochford, of Cloghcanny, gentleman, and William Grace, of Uncellis Inch, 
gentleman, came into court in person, and bound themselves by bond to the 
Queen, in the sum of £100 of silver, Irish money, the condition of such bond 
being that the said James Shortall, of Bourdheys, should keep the peace towards 
James Shortall, of Ballylorcan, gentleman. But the quarrel between the par- 
ties, however it arose, did not end here, for at a general session of gaol delivery, 
held at Kilkenny, on Monday next after the feast of the Epiphany, in the year 
1589, before Edward Fitzsimon, Esq., Sergeant-at-law, and Richard Bellinge, 

Esq., it was presented as follows: — 

“ We fynde that James Shortall fitz Peirs, of Bourdsheys, Edmonde Grace, of Cowlis- Rot. Mm., 32 
shell, and others, came before her highnes’ Commissioners at Kilkenny, and there did EUz ’’ m ' *°' 
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acknowledge themselves to owe to her highnes a some of money, to observe and performe 
her highnes* peace to James Shortall, of Ballilorcan; and that the said James Shortall of 
Bourdsheys, contrarie to her highnes* peace, drew a skyne at the said James of Ballilorcan, 
and though te to thruste hym and put him in daunger of his lief; and beinge not thereof 
contented, hath hurled stones at the saide James of Ballilorcan, the tenthe of June laste 
paste, 1589. And therefore Nicholas Walsh, the Second Justice of the Chief Place, and 
Roger Wilbraham, Solicitor General, justices of gaol delivery at Kilkenny on Thursday 
next before the feast of St. James the Apostle, in the 32nd of Elizabeth, send and certify 
the above mentioned recognizance and presentment to the Barons of the Exchequer, in 
order that execution might be done upon it.*’ 



Rot . Pat. 6 
Jac. 1., la pars 
facie III., 8. 



Inquit. Temp., 
Car. I., Com. 
Kilk., No. 36. 



James Shortall, the defendant, appeared in person before the barons, at the 
Michaelmas term following, and pleaded that James of Ballylorcan had insulted, 
wounded, and ill-treated him, and also wished to deprive him of his free tene- 
ment in Bourdsheys, and he, therefore, was compelled to defend himself ; so 
that if any damage happened to James of Ballylorcan, it was done by the defend- 
ant in his own defence. In the margin of the record are the words, “ Replie , 
ex inimicia sua propria absque tali causa but judgment is not enrolled, and 
we are left in ignorance as to the result of these proceedings. The next pro- 
prietor of the manors of Ballylarcan, Ballykief, and Odogh, was Sir Oliver 
Shortall, knight, the son of James (who figured in the lawsuit just alluded to) 
by his wife, Owney Fitzpatrick, who outlived both her husband and son. Oliver 
appears to have been in possession of the property in 1608, as there is a grant 
amongst the patent rolls of James I., of the 19th May in that year, of certain 
lands “ held of Oliver Shortall, Esq., as of his manor of Castledough.” "When 
he was knighted does not appear, but he died on the 9 th of August, 1630, and 
an inquisition was taken at Gowran on the 14th of April in the following year, 
which found that Sir Oliver Shortall, knight, of Castledough, Ballylarkan alias 
Corbally, &c., had deceased at the time before stated, leaving a son and heir, 
James, of full age, and married, whose mother, Lady Ellen Shortall, was still 
living, with five other children ; and his grandmother was also alive, and had a 
charge of £20 per annum on the manor of Ballylarkan. Sir Oliver’s lady was 
the widow of Nicholas Shortall, of Upper Claragh, who died 14th September, 
1600, the daughter of John Butler, of Kilcash, and sister of Walter, eleventh 
Earl of Ormonde. She appears to have been married a third time to one of 
the Fitzpatrick family. James, the son of Sir Oliver and the Lady Ellen, died 
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on the 4th March, 1635, leaving a son, Thomas, then aged twenty-eight years, /•?«,., Temp, 
and married. After Cromwell’s conquest of Ireland, the property of the m., No. 76 ! 
Shortalls was declared forfeited, and their ancient manor of Ballylarkan was 
appropriated to Sir George Ayscue, knight, admiral of the English fleet under 
the Commonwealth, to whom it was confirmed by a grant under the Act of 
Settlement, dated 14th October, 1667, notwithstanding that the representative 
of the ancient proprietors petitioned King Charles II. for restoration to his 
family patrimony. The memorial is still extant in the Record Tower, Dublin mss. Lib. d., 
Castle, being that of Colonel James Dempsy, and the officers of his regiment, 
showing that upon laying down their arms in Ireland, they left the country and 
served under the Prince of Cond6, having first offered their services to Charles. 

On these grounds they prayed (but their prayer was unavailing) for a proviso 
in the Act of Settlement to restore them to their estates. The next signature 
to that of Colonel Dempsy is “James Shortall, heir of Oliver Shortall, of Bally- 
larkan.” Whether his claim was that of being the lineal representative of Sir 
Oliver, who died in 1630, or that he was the grandson of Thomas, living in 
1635, by a son named Oliver, we have not been enabled to determine, but the 
latter appears most likely. The property has since remained alienated from 
the Shortall family. The castles of Ballylarkan and of Odogh have been utterly 
destroyed, but portions of the exterior defences of the bawn, with a curious 
flanking turret, relics of the ancient manorial fortress, still exist at Ballykeeffe. 

[15.] |^tt fattt magic jobes mogblanbe* qu'oba tancellarlus oss’ ettUe qttl obilt 
xix°bie ousts march gtnno tint m°ctcct%ffi° p’ cul 9 ata cutltb’ biceti ptr’ or’ g aut m’ 

9ttbut’ a rtuebo p’re @Uu’o b epo oss’ xl bits fimlg. 

tSMsq’s tt’ q’ tnfitr’ sta p’legt plora. Sbm qfi er’ fuetaq' q’ es p’ me p’cor ora*. 

fobes mogblattbe be monte. 



* O’Phelan, by mistake, copied this name 
Cfaoc&lanbt, and Ledwich and Shee have both 
so printed it. 

* O’Phelan copied this as Battib, in which 
he was followed by Ledwich and Shee. The 
only bishop of Ossory, named David, was Hac- 



kett, who died long before Moghlande; but 
Oliver Cantwell was bishop at the time of the 
placing of the tomb in the cathedral, and the 
word in the inscription clearly reads (SMfu’o. 

c This distich, in an English form, is still 
much used in the grave-yards of Kilkenny. 
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Translation : — Here lieth Master John Moghlande, formerly chancellor of the church 
of Ossory, who died the xixth day of March, m.ccccc.viii. ; for whose soul any person say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary is granted xl days’ indulgence hy the reverend 
father Oliver, Bishop of Ossory. Thou who passest by pause, read, and lament. I 
am what you shall he. I was what you are. Pray for me, I beseech you. 

John Moghlande of the mountain. 

This is a floor slab, in good preservation, ornamented by a very gracefully 
interlaced cross, the only example of the kind in the cathedral, and which is 




No. 48. 



here accurately figured. The inscription is in raised Old English characters, 
carried round the verge of the tomb. The rhyming distich is cut on the 
drooping ends of a band which runs across the shaft of the cross in the 
centre, and hangs down at either side; and the words “ Johes Moghlande 
de monte” are inscribed on the graduated base of the cross, which, as well 
as the band, is in relief. It appears to have been the custom anciently, with 
notaries public, to have each a peculiar cross as his private mark. There 
are many very curious examples of interlaced and floriated crosses, sketched 
with pen and ink, as the private marks of notaries, existing amongst the records 
of the see of Ossory in the office of the Diocesan Register, and in the Evidence 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, each notary inscribing his signature on the base of 
the cross, exactly as on the monument under notice. That the form of cross 
Ormonde mss., sculptured on the monument was Moghlande’s private mark, as a notary public, 
ca!tiT" y appears from two instruments bearing his notarial signature — an interlaced 
cross, of exactly the same form as that carved on his monument, with his name, 
“ Jo. Mo. de monte,” inscribed in an abbreviated form on the base. 

The Moghlandes were a family residing in the town of Kilkenny in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the name appearing occasionally on the bur- 
gage rolls ; but they do not seem to have ever held any municipal office. The 
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name was anciently written, indifferently, Moghlande, Molghan, and Mohland, 
and is evidently the same as the modern surname Moylan. Of the history of 
the member of the family for whom the tomb was placed in the cathedral, 
beyond what the inscription tells us, we have only been able to ascertain that 
he was a notary public, and, as such, certified an act of Oliver Cantwell, Bishop 
of Ossory, in the year 1501 — styling himself “Johannes Mohland clericus 
Ossoriensis diocesis, publicus sacris Apostolica et Imperiali auctoritatibus nota- 
rius;” he likewise, as John Molghan, notary public, witnessed, with Master 
William Molghan, vicar of Knocktopher, the will of Sir James Butler, anno 
1494 (see p. 190, infra). From the words “ de monte” following his name we 
may presume he was a native of the hilly district in the modern baronies of 
Iverk and Knocktopher, known as the “ Walsh Mountains.” The head of the 
family of Walsh, who was the proprietor of the district, was always described 
as “ Walsh of the mountain,” a title in which his kinsmen took great pride, as 
would appear from some of the remains of bardic poetry, connected with the 
district, which have been handed down to our time by oral tradition. 

[16.] f^ic facet -petrus Grant canomcus ©ionic alumnus ct btcatt 9 he iSalletarsne 
q obttt hie xitti 0 tnensis jfehruarfi &° hi m°ccca 0 u° cut 9 ate p’ptciet’ heus 8 men. 

Translation: — Here lieth Canon Peter Grant, a student of Oxford, also vicar of 
Ballytarsna, who died the 23rd day of the month of February, A.D. u.ccccc.ix. ; on whose 
soul may God have mercy. Amen. 

This is a floor slab which has been so injured by being constantly walked 
over, that the inscription, which was carried all round the edge in Old English 
characters, is almost totally defaced, only an occasional letter being legible. 
We are, therefore, compelled to give the inscription as we find it published by 
Ledwich from O’Phelan’s MS., without being able to vouch for more than its 
general accuracy. The centre of the tomb is occupied by a cross, the arms of 
which are enclosed in a cusped circle, formed of inverted segments of eight 
smaller circles, with a fleur-de-lis at each junction. The base is graduated. The 
cross is similar to that on the tomb of William Hollechan, the weaver, an engrav- 
ing of which will be found amongst the monuments of the ensuing century. 

2 A 
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Titus. B. 11 ., 
fol. 76. Mus. 
Brit 



Carte’s Or- 
monde , Intro- 
duction, p. 
xxxi. 



Pembridge, sub 
anno. 



Hot. Pat., 20 
Idlll-.m. 105. 



It would appear from the list of literary worthies of his time supplied by 
Stanihurst, that it was not unusual for Irish students to frequent the English 
universities at the period; but the honour of being an alumnus of Oxford must 
have been deemed one to be not a little proud of, as we find it thus ostenta- 
tiously paraded on the monument of Peter Grant. He was a native of the 
county of Kilkenny, his family appearing to have been settled and to have 
taken a respectable position, from a period immediately subsequent to the Eng- 
lish Invasion, in the district where the ecclesiastical benefice which he held is 
situated — the barony of Iverk. From an extent of the rents and services 
of the free tenants of the barony of Overke, taken in the seventh year of King 
Edward II. (1313), and which was preserved in the Earl of Ormonde’s Book 
of Extents, — a precious manuscript, unfortunately destroyed some years since 
by an accidental fire, — it appears that David le Graunt then held of the Baron 
of Iverke, or Overke, one townland and a half in Hillid (Ullid) and Bally- 
trasnye ( Ballytarsna), by suit of court, and 5s. regal service ; also a fourth part 
of a townland in Ballycorry, by 12c?. rent, without suit of court. At the same 
time William le Graunt held of the same baron half a carucate of land, with 
its appurtenances, in Clontory, by half a mark rent, without suit of court; also 
Kym'hoyth, by suit of court, and 205. regal service. The original grantee of the 
barony of Iverk was Miles Fitz David, one of the most distinguished of the 
knights who came over with Fitz Stephen on the invasion of Ireland. From 
him, or his immediate descendants, the property passed to the Le Poer family, 
from whose representative, Roger Fitz Milo le Poer, Edmund le Botiller, Earl 
of Carrick, purchased in the beginning of the fourteenth century the whole 
lordship of the barony of Iverke iu Ossory; the deed of conveyance being 
dated at Knocktopher, on the Wednesday after the feast of St. Gregory, in 
the twelfth year of Edward II. (1318). Still, the Le Poers retained posses- 
sion of the greater portion of the manor of Iverk, and seem to have continued 
to be looked upon by the ancient tenants as their feudal lords; and thus, when 
the unfortunate Lord Eustace le Poer joined in Desmond’s rebellion, and was 
taken and hanged at the siege of Castleisland, in Kerry, in the year 1345, 
amongst the knights who were captured and executed with him was Sir William 
Graunt, who had followed his fortunes in that rash enterprise. Sir William 
was attainted for his share in the rebellion, and his property granted to Fulc 
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de la Freigne ; whilst the forfeited patrimony of the Lord Eustace le Poer 

was conferred by the crown on the Butler family, and served to strengthen the Rot. pm., 32 

J J 0 Ed. III., m. 126. 

influence of the Earls of Ormonde in Iverk. Still members both of the families 

of Le Poer and of Grant continued to hold lands and castles in the barony. 

In 1365, a jury of the county of Kilkenny was empanelled, on the octave of St 
Hilary, to inquire as to the lands which had belonged to John Fitz Robert le m. 26 . 

Poer, knight, deceased. They found that he had possessed, inter alia, the 
manor of Curlody in Iverk, which had passed into the hands of David Graunt\ 
and which said David still held. The ruins of the castle of Curlody still exist 
in the neighbourhood of Ballytarsna. In the beginning of the next century 
we have the ancestors of the person for whom this monument was placed ren- 
dering military service to the Ormonde family, as they had previously done to 
the Le Poers; for in 1421, we are told, a slaughter was made of the fol- Archd.ir. 
lowers of James, the fourth Earl of Ormonde, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
by the sept of O’More, by whom they were attacked near the monastery of 
Leys (the modern Abbeyleix), where twenty-seven “ English were slain, the 
chief of whom were Purcell and Grant, noblemen.” The family continued to 
possess property in the barony of Iverk, and in contiguity to the parish of Bal- 
lytarsna, down to the middle of the seventeenth century ; for by an inquisition 
held at Thomastown on the 16th April, 1626, it was ascertained that David /»,«.. Com. 
Graunte had lately died seised of the town and lands of Ballynebooly, alias culmTu. 
Illundbeg, which he had held from the Earl of Ormonde, as of his manor of 
Grenagh. This property his successor forfeited for his connexion with the Grant, under 
cause of the Confederate Catholics in 1641, and it was granted, and confirmed °LTet- 
under the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, to Cornet Robert Howford, a ^& < 2 o°car'°i!. 
Cromwellian trooper. 8lh part ’ f,ce ' 

• In 1359 David Graunt was one of eleven gen- horses to aid the king in his Scottish war. ( Ry - 
tlemen nominated by the Crown to collect, in mer , vol. ii. p. 906.) The fact that amongst the 
the Liberty and town of Kilkenny, a subsidy knights engaged in this expedition to Scotland 
granted in aid of the war against Art Kavanagh. was Eustace le Poer, whom they looked upon as 
( Rot* Claus. , 33 Ed. III., m. 34). Previously, their feudal chief, may serve in some degree to 
in the year 1335, William and David Graunte identify these esquires with the William and 
were amongst the Irish esquires summoned to David Graunt who at the time held lands by the 
attend John Darcy, Justiciary, with arms and tenure of military service in the barony of Iverk. 

2 a 2 
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[17.] . • t (Eanttt feflfeenfe qut obiit ubi't* bie meste Sbeptebris anno bnt 

m 0 ccta°xii 0 tut 9 aie propicittut 

Translation : — of St. Canice, Kilkenny, who died the 27th day of the 

month of September, in the year of our Lord m.ccccc.xii., on whose soul may God have 
mercy. 

A fragment of a floor slab, the remainder of which has been lost or destroyed. 
It seems to have been erected to commemorate some dignitary of the cathedral, 
but we are afforded no clue towards ascertaining who he may have been. The 
inscription, in raised Old English characters, ran round the verge, and the 
centre of the tomb was filled by a cross in relief, of which only the base and a 
portion of the shaft are now remaining. 

[18.] !?§&>. ?§it facet Thomas potoer q‘ obiit anno but iB 0 .tttcc°.xix # . ®t 
.ftlargeria $gnso uxor tins. 3)oljes potoer Gliust et herns bicti {£&otne cu sua uxo . . . 
3Jobaha satoabge q obierut anno 3 . . jftt°.tcttc°. quiquagessio. Bitus potoer tins 
3Jobfe filius et hcres quonbam burgenses faille btbemire feilkenie. qut Bfciis obiit 27 bie 
mensis ittaii a° bni itt°.tcac° 83. (St Isabella Both uxor illi 9 q obiit [ ] bie mensis 
[ ] a a bni i»°.teac° [ ] 

Translation: — Jesus. Here lie Thomas Power, who died in the year of our Lord 
m.ccccc.xix., and Margeria Pynson, his wife; also John Power, son and heir of the said 
Thomas, with his wife Joanna Savadge, who died in the year of our Lord M.ccccc. and 
fifty; Richard Power, the son and heir of John; formerly burgesses of the Irish town of 
Kilkenny ; which Richard died the 27th day of the month of May, in the year of our Lord 
1583 b . And Isabella Roth, his wife, who died the [ ] day of the month of [ ] 

in the year of our Lord m.ccccc [ ]. 

A floor slab, displaying an interlaced cross in relief, differing very slightly 
from that on the tomb of Bishop Gafney, which will be found accurately 
engraved at a subsequent page. The shaft was originally entwined with a pro- 
fusion of interlaced bands, but these, as well as the base of the cross, were 

* Ledwich printed this xxbi, notwithstanding of the inscription being imperfect, 
that O’Phelan copied it correctly. Shee omits b Shee has printed this date, 1538, reversing 
all notice of the monument, apparently because the two last figures. 
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nearly cut away at a period subsequent to the original placing of the monu- 
ment, for the purpose of making additions to the inscription, in order to record 
the obits of other members of the family. The combination of Roman and 
Arabic numerals in the dates is curious, but it is not unusual in monumental 
inscriptions of the period. 

The Powers, or Poores, as the name is more frequently written in the muni- 
cipal records, were a branch of the important family of Le Poer, of the counties 
of Kilkenny and Waterford, which settled in the town and engaged in trade at 
an early period. In 1339 Nicholas Power was one of the two portreves of 
Kilkenny ; in 1394 Adam Power filled the same office ; and in 1452 Patrick 
Power was portreve. The Richard Power of the monument, who seems to 
have been proud of being a burgess of the Irishtown, we find holding several 
offices in connexion with that Corporation. In 1552 Richard Poore was one of nm Booikof 
the four members of the body elected auditors of the burgage accounts for the ofiruhtown. 
year. In 1558 he was elected one of the constables of Irishtown. In 1561 
he was raised to the dignity of portreve, or chief magistrate of that little 
borough; and in 1565 we have him taking the appointment of one of the 
appraisers of meat under the Corporation. 

[19.] f^ft 3Jattt ©bomas fcamfee* q ( obut xibf bit mes’ 3fulfl anno bi mVtctV 
©uf 9 ate p’ptttetur bens gluten. 

Teanslation : — Here lieth Thomas Karroke, who died the 26th day of the month of 
July, in the year of our Lord m.ccccc.xx ; on whose soul may God have mercy. Amen. 

A floor slab, narrowing slightly towards the bottom ; the inscription in 
raised Old English letters; the centre ornamented by a cross of that form 
which in heraldry is termed “ flore,” and it is the only monument in the cathe- 
dral which bears the crucial emblem thus depicted. The base of the cross, 
which is in relief, is graduated of four steps, and the shaft is plain, which is not 
usual in the tombs of this century, as they generally present an ornament not 
to be found in the monuments of those preceding it, in the shape of bands, 



» O’Phelan erroneously copied this name Star* ther mistake, followed by Ledwich and Shee, 
tone, and Ledwich and Shee so printed it. Ano- makes the date iU,(ttCC«x* 
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which, from the simple form in which they first appear on Moughlande’s tomb 
(No. 15), soon grew into a mo3t marked feature of the device, being enlarged 
and interlaced to such an extent as to fill up the entire of the lower part of the 
slab. W e can supply no information respecting Thomas Karroke, or his family ; 
the name does not appear in the municipal records of Kilkenny or Irishtown. 



[20.] f^it facet hits globes ®attotl qu°ba p’sentor fstf 9 ecclfe q obfit xbtft bU roes’ 
nobebtfs a 0 ts m 0 ccccc°mt 0 cut? afe p’pcfet’ b’» ante. jTClflo eps oss’ dtb 9 bfcetfb 9 or’one 
bica 1} salutacoe ag’Uca p’ afa pTict pntorfs tocfes q°cfes 9 cessit xl bfes dtulge'cfe. 

?$fc placet bhs ^ob’es jEUIe ®besaurart9 fstf 9 ecclfe q l obfit [ ]. 

Tbanslation : — Here lieth Master John Cantwel, formerly precentor of this church, 
who died the 18th day of the month of November, in the year of our Lord h.ccccc.xxx i., 
on whose soul may God have mercy. Amen. Milo, Bishop of Ossory, has granted forty 
days’ indulgence to any one as often as he shall say the Lord’s Prayer and the Angelic 
Salutation for the soul of the said precentor. 

Here lies Master John Nele, treasurer of this church, who died [ ]. 

These two inscriptions are cut on a slab ornamented with a cross in relief, 
bearing a general resemblance to that on the tombs of Peter Graut and Wil- 
liam Hollechan, the latter of which will be found accurately figured on a subse- 
quent page. The inscription to the memory of Cantwell is that proper to this 
monument, which was afterwards appropriated by Nele — a portion of the base 
of the cross having been cut away in carving the usurping legend. The date 
of Nele’s death was never inserted. 

The Cantwell family was amongst the early Norman settlers in the counties 
of Kilkenny and Tipperary. In the former they were proprietors of the castles 
of Cantwell’s Court, Stroan, and Cloughscregg ; and their principal burying- 
place was at Kilfane church, where a magnificent cross-legged effigy of a knight, 
bearing the family arms on his shield, still remains*. The head of the Tip- 
perary branch resided at the castle of Moykarky, and their place of interment 
was Kilcooly abbey, where some interesting monuments, erected to their 

* See a paper, by one of the Authors, on Kilkenny,” in The Transactions of the Kilkenny 
“ The Cross-legged Effigies of the County of Archceological Society , vol. iL, p. 63. 
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memory, still remain. Amongst the knights who came over with Strongbow Hanmer’t cw 

to the conquest of Ireland was Hugh Cantwell. Sir Thomas de Kentewall is 1633 ), p. 137 . 

one of the witnesses to a charter granted by Theobald Walter, first chief butler ■»<>■«&, intm- 

of Ireland, to his town of Gowran, in the reign of Richard I., so that we have uc ” ^ 

a member of the family brought into connexion with the county of Kilkenny 

at a very early period. In 1309 Thomas de Cantewelle was constable of the Rot. Pat., 3 

castle of Offerclan; and in 1317 he was empowered to make a treaty with the Rot. Pat., 11 

O’Brenans and other felons of the Cantred of Odogh — i. e. the territory of 

Idough in the county of Kilkenny; but in 1319, being worn out with age, he 

was exempted from attending at assizes. In 1381 Walter Cantwell, living Rot. Pat., 5 19 , 

in the marches of Ballygaueran (the barony of Gowran), in front of the 

Irish enemies M‘Morgh and O’Nolan, received a royal license to treat with 

those native chieftains for the protection of his own property and that of 

his tenants and dependents. In 1408 the custody of the lands and castles Rot. Put., 10 

* * Hen IV 2* 

of Robert, son and heir of Walter Cantwell, in Rathcool and Stroan, was para, ra. 87. 
granted to Richard and Thomas Cantwell ; all his property in the county of /*•». 2 * p»™, 
Kilkenny, then in the king’s hands, having been released to him a few months 
previously. The representative of the Kilkenny branch of the family, in 1641, 
was Thomas Cantwell, Esq., of Cantwell’s Court, whom the Supreme Council 
of Confederate Catholics appointed their provost-marshal, a post which the original n^o- 
depositions of the Protestant inhabitants allege him to have filled with great ETc/wa 1, 
cruelty. Be this as it may, he forfeited his property for his connexion with c ° n Dubl ‘ 
the Rebellion ; and the petition of his son, Captain John Cantwell, of Colonel mss Berming- 
James Dempsey’s regiment, to be replaced in his patrimony, at the Restoration, u*™iin°cll’ue, 
on the ground of his having served abroad under the Prince of Cond&, and L,b ' D ‘ 
offered his services to King Charles II. whilst in exile, received no attention. 

Many of the Cantwells held high offices in the Church besides the precentor of 
the cathedral, whose tomb is under consideration. In the beginning of the Rot. p a t., 10 
fifteenth century Master John Cantwell was Archdeacon of Ossory, and in 143 .’ VI ’’ l "' 
1431 was appointed sub-collector of the papal revenue in Ireland. In 1488 
Oliver Cantwell, a Dominican monk, was consecrated Bishop of Ossory, and 
proved one of the most active and improving prelates who filled the see. James 
Cantwell was Official of Ossory in the early part of the sixteenth century. The 
last prior of the Augustinian abbey, and the last abbot of the Dominican con- 
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vent of Kilkenny, were members of this family, Richard Cantwell having sur- 
rendered St. John’s, and Peter Cantwell the Dominican abbey, to the Crown 
in 1539. 

The family of Nele or Neil was not numerous in Kilkenny, or at least 
makes no figure in the municipal records. In the county, the name occurs on 
a monument in the parish church of Callan, erected by James Neales, burgess 
and sovereign of that town, in 1624. 

[21.] 4* Ei&iUf. (atent Metros butteler Comes Ormonfe tg <®ss’ q* obut xxbi 
tu'e glugustt 8° bn ( m°cctct°xxxtx 0 ®t margareta 6’ geratoe Comtttssa uxor et 9 q obut 
tx tu'e Stugusti [ ] 

Translation: — - f Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. Here lie Piere Butler, Earl 
of Ormonde and Ossory, who died on the 26th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
m.ccccc.xxxix., and the Countess Margaret Fitzgeralde, his wife, who died on the 9th day 
of August [ ] 

This monument is of the table form, and is supported at the north side by 
a slab ornamented with six niches, within which are the figures of Apostles ; 
on the south, by another slab, carved with the figure of Christ bound to a pillar 
to be scourged, and the emblems of the Passion; as also two shields, one charged 
with the chief indented, surmounted by the word ©rmonb in Old English letters ; 
the other bearing five annulets a canton ermine, with the word CanttoeR above it 
in similar characters ; at the foot is a slab with the arms of Thomas, the tenth 
Earl of Ormond, grandson to the persons commemorated by the monument, and 
at the head a carving of the Crucifixion. It has already been stated (p. 139, 
supra), that the late Marquis <>f Ormonde brought together the effigies of Piers 
and his Countess, which had been incorrectly placed by Bishop Pococke on 
separate table monuments ; it is, therefore, almost needless to remark, that the 
supporting portions of the tomb cannot be, in any way, claimed as having ori- 
ginally belonged to it. The armour of the effigy of Piers, Earl of Ormonde 
(see Plate facing this page), is nearly identical with that already described 
in noticing Sbortall’s monument (see p. 166, supra). The differences are as 
follows: the visor of the less acutely pointed bascinet is pierced by a slit 
surrounded with holes, opposite each eye ; the coat of plates is shorter, consisting 
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of continuous bands of steel overlapping each other like those of the sollerets*; 
the sword-belt also, which is jewelled where attached to the scabbard, is here 
slung over the right shoulder instead of being buckled round the hips. The 
gauntlets, which are perfect, have the fingers jointed in plate, and protected 
by raised “ gadlings” of steel. Upon the cushion at each side of the head is 
carved, in low relief, the Ormonde crest, a falcon. The feet rest on a dog. By 
the side of the Earl lies his Countess, her hands joined in prayer. She is clad 
in a “ supertunic,” with sleeves and skirt of ample width, the former gathered 
into bands at the wrists, from beneath which appear the closely fitting laced 
sleeves of the “ kirtle” b . The collar of the supertunic is made low, and falls 
back over the shoulders; the dress is confined at the waist by a girdle, the end of 
which, richly jewelled and embroidered, depends below the knee ; on the head is 
worn the “ horned head-dress,” with its richly reticulated “ caul” for the hair, 
over which appears the elaborately embroidered “coverchef” 0 depending in 
folds to the shoulders, and supported at each side by small figures of angels. 
The inscription is cut in relief on the slabs at the right side of the male, and 
the left of the female effigy. The year of the Countess’s death was never 
inserted: the sculptor would appear, indeed, to have been interrupted in his 
work, as the words — fi life August! — are merely traced on the stone. 

The armour of James, Earl of Ormonde, son to the Earl Piers, who died in 
London, A.D. 1546 (if we are right in assigning to him the monument repre- 
sented at p. 136, supra), is identical with that worn by his father ; the feet rest 



* This seems to have been sometimes termed 
white harness, or armour. In 1515 it was pro- 
posed u that every gentyllman of landes be 
chargeid to have his horsse and his harnoyse, and 
his speres, after the maner of Walshe speres . . 
.... and that hit be at his eclection to ryde in 
whyt harnoyse, after the maner of England, 
orelles to ryde in his jakke, with his halbryck 
[hauberk] and his gorgete, so that he shalle bere 
his spere in the rest at his pleasur.” And again, 

“ that every man of the noble folke be 

chargeyd to have his horsse and his harnoyse, 
that is to saye, his jakke, his halbryk, his gor- 
get, his basenet, his swerde, and his spere, reddy 



all way e, after the maner of this lande ; soo that 
every horsseman of landes, or of substaunce, have 
a payre of grayves, and a gauntlet for his lyfte 
hande .” — State Papers , voL iL, part iii., pp. 
22, 23. 

b A dress of a similar form is represented as 
worn by a lady, who died about A. D. 1400, and 
whose brass is in St. Laurence’s church, Norwich. 
— See Monumental Brasses and Slabs , p. 87. 

c We have here used the words employed by 
Mr. Boutell to describe the head-dress of Lady 
Halle, as represented on the brass of her hus- 
band and herself, in Herne church, Kent. The 
date is circ. 1420, more than a century before 
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on a lion, and at each side of the head are carved heater-shaped shields charged 
with a chief indented. This monument is uninscribed. 

Archdair* James, third Earl of Ormonde, had, by his wife, Anne, daughter of John 

pp. io, 17! ’ Lord Welles, two sons — James, by whom he was succeeded in the earldom, and 
Richard (so called after his godfather, King Richard II.), who was afterwards 
knighted, and settled at Paulstown, in the county of Kilkenny. Richard mar- 
ried Catharine, daughter of Gildas O'Reilly, lord of Cavan, and is best known 
as the father of the celebrated Sir Edmond Mac Richard Butler, who by his 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Maolrony O’Carrol, Barbatus , had, inter alios , Sir 
James Butler, his eldest son. The author of an unpublished pedigree of the 
House of Ormonde a thus writes: — 

“ I haue seene an Act of Parliament past in this Realme in the tyme of King Edw : y * 
4 th , whereby all attainders, judgements, and vtlaryes, had against y® s d James Butler fitz 
Edmond fitz Richard, were repealed; w®* attainders were produced because y e said James, 
& others of his Howse, tooke part with King Henry y e 6 th ag* the s d King Edw: y e 4 th . 
Note that y® s d King Edw: 4: by his Letters Patents, bearing date y c 11th of Aprill in y® 
8th year of his Raigne, granted vnto y® s d James, by the name of Janies fitz Edmund fitz 
Richard Butler, (in consideracon of hisfaithfull service) the mann? ofCallan, & y® Aduowson 
thereof (among other things) for and during y® naturall lyfe of y* s d James, as by y® s d Letters 
Patents remayneing among the s d Earle of Ormond’s Euidences may appeare. It appears, 
by an old booke remayneing in y* Towne of Carrick M‘Griffin, in y® County & Liberty 
of Tipperary, with y e Portrefe & Burgesses of that Toune; that the s d John Buttler, late 
Earle of Ormond & Wiltshire by his deede bearing date y® 12th of October in anno 1472 b , 
& in y® 12° yeare of y® s d King Edw: y® 4 th , did constitute & appoynt the sayd James 
Butler, . . . (being his kinesman) to be his Atturney & Deputy to deale in all causes con- 
cerning y® s d Earle & his lands, lordships, and jurisdictions, in y® Realme of Ireland; w* 

the period of the Countess of Ormonde’s death, transcript of a Treatise on Philosophy, printed 
See Monumental Brasses and Slabs , pp. 62, 63. at Paris A.D. 1651; “Mr. Thomas Russell's 
» This pedigree, which remains in MS. in the Relation of the Fitz Geralds of Ireland, written 
possession of the Earl of Bessborough, is headed in the county of Clare, 22° die Octobris, A.D. 
“The Pedegree of the most Noble House of 1638;” “The Pedegree of the Geraldines of 
Ormond, by Richard Lawless, of Kilkenny, Desmond ;” and “ The Pedegree of the Fitz Ge- 
Gentl. it displays much knowledge of original raids of Dromany,” in which occurs the date 
documents, and from internal evidence must have 1688. The MS. is of the last date, 
been compiled early in the reign of James I. See b The date has been changed, in a later hand, 
more about the Lawless family in the notice of to 1477 ; but this does not agree with the regnal 
their monument. The volume also contains a year given by Lawless. 
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Commission was by him vsed & executed accordingly. And y° 8 d J ames by vertue of that 
Commission, layd downe certain Orders for Reformation & good Goverment of y* s d 
Toune of Carrick. The sayd James Butler fitz Edmund (as y* sayd Thomas Fyan* doth 
write) was author of peace in his time, & was well beloued in his Country, his power and 
fortune was greate, and he had many victoryes vpon his enemyes. Hee built y* castle of 
Neghom neere Gawran; and dyed y e 16° of Aprill A 0 1487; & is buried in y* Fryery 
of Callan, which himself had founded. The said James was marryed to Sawe Keuenagh, 
daughter of M'Murroghowe y* chief of his name 6 , by whom he had issue S 1 * Piers Butler, 
knight.” 

Master Richard Lawless has, in this passage, unquestionably told the truth, 
yet there is a secret history connected with the marriage of Sir James Butler 
with the daughter of Mac Murrough, unnoticed in the Ormonde pedigrees, but 
revealed by the original documents, still in possession of the family. Carte has cart*-. o- 
already placed on record the tenor of the royal letter of denization, freeing htJodacaon,’’ 
Sabina Kavanagh from all Irish servitude, and granting to her all the privileges p ' xlv ‘ 
of English law ; but it is not generally known that Sabh, or Sabina, as the name 
is Latinized in old documents, and Sir James, were of kin sufficiently near, 
according to the canon law, to bar their marriage 0 , unless dispensed with by 



* Fyan was a clergyman of the diocese of Os- 
sory, and a notary public. 

b This was Donnell Reagk (fuscus) twelfth in 
succession from Dermot Mac Murrough, King 
of Leinster, who succeeded in 1431 to the cap- 
taincy of his nation. The present Arthur Ka- 
vanagh, of Borris, Esq., descends from Art Oge, 
tenth in succession, who died in 1417. See Ta- 
ble of Descent from Dermot Mac Murrough. — 
Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South 
East of Ireland Arch. Soc ., vol. i., p. 120, new 
series. 

e None of the pedigrees that we have seen give 
any clue to this relationship. The particular 
degree of consanguinity is set forth in the fol- 
lowing document issued from the Papal Peni- 
tentiary, at the request of Sir Piers Butler, 
A. D. 1517, of which the original, wanting only 
the seal, is still preserved in the Evidence Cham- 
ber, Kilkenny Castle: — 



“ Leonardus, miseracione diuina &c., sancte 
Susanne p’b’r Cardinalis Discreto Viro Officiali 
Osseren’ salt’ in dno. Oblate nobis nuper pro- 
parte dilecti nobis in xpo Petri Boutiller, laici 
Osseren* dioc’, peticionis series continebat qd 
licet po8tq> quondam Jacobus boutiller et Sa- 
bina Kewanach, ipius exponentis parentes, no 
ignorantes se Secundo et Tertio ac Quarto simplici 
Affinitatis gradihus tnuicem fore coiunctos uel se 
attinere , matrimonium inter se per uerba de 
pnti cotraxerant illudq> carnali copula consu- 
mauerant, et prolem procreauerant; aplicas tunc 
Epo Osseren’ per quas ipos ab excftis snia qua 
propterea incurrerant absolui, secum^ ut ma- 
trimonium inter se de nouo contraherent, et in 
eo, postq> contractual foret, remanere ualerent, 
dispensare certa tunc expressa forma mandaba- 
tur, tras obtinuerint; treq> hmoi executioni fue- 
rint demandate. Quia tame de executione hmoi 
solum per testium attestationes costa t, ab aliqui- 
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the Pope ; and that Sir James brought home his affianced bride, who had borne 
him two sons, Edmund and Theobald, before the dispensation was procured. 
The notarial instrument which proves these facts tells us that, when all legal 
impediments were removed, Sir James rode from Knocktopher castle to 
the parish church of Listerlin, nearly half way toward the Cavanaghs’ country, 
accompanied by a train of his friends and retainers; and that, when the marriage 
was there formally solemnized in the face of the Church before a large assem- 
blage of the clergy and gentry of Kilkenny and Wexford, the previously born, 
and, by the common law, illegitimate infant children were placed with their 
parents beneath the stole* of Henry de Londres, vicar of Knocktopher, the 
officiating priest. It is probable that the marriage took place in the year 1467, 
for the letter of denization is dated the 10th of May, 7th Edward IV., but the 
affiancing must be placed several years earlier. By an Act of the Parliament 
holden in that year, all attainders, judgments, or outlawries for treason, had 
against James fitz Edmond, fitz Richard Botiller, were repealed ; and it was 
further enacted, that as, after affiance and before matrimony, the said James had 
issue, by “ Saub” Cavanagh, Edmond and Theobald, who by law of the Church 
were muliers in virtue of subsequent matrimony, they should be adjudged mvliers 
accordingly, and made capable of inheriting as if born in wedlock. This Act 
of Parliament serves to fix, approximately, the date of the birth of Piers, the 



bus 8implicibus et iuris ignaris ac ipius expo- 
netis forsa emulis, asseritur tras predictas suo 
carere effectu, ac de absolutione et dispensatione 
hmoi hesitatur. Ad ora igitur talium et alior’ 
super hiis obloqui volentiumemulor’ obstruenda, 
supplicari fecit huiliter dictus exponens sibi 
super hiis per sedem aplicam de oportuno reme- 
dio nuc provideri. Nos igitur Aucte dni ppe 
cuius pmarie curam gerimus, Discretioni tue 
comittimus, qtus, si vocatis vocandis tibi con- 
stiterit, de assertis declares tras predictas suum 
8ortitura fuisse effect um, ac de absolutione et 
dispensatione aliiscj in dictis tris contentis a qui- 
busuis nullatenus hesitari posse nec debere, sed 
plenum firmitatis robur obtinere in omnibus et 
per omnia perinde ac si de executione hmoi per 



processum et ate auctenticas scripturas in simili- 
bus fieri solitas plene et legitime constaret Dat’ 
Rome apud Sctm Petrum sub sigillo officii 
pniarie iii Non’ Julii Pont’ Dni Leonis ppe x. 
Anno Quarto.” 

In a pedigree preserved in the Evidence Cham- 
ber, Kilkenny Castle, Jane, sister to Sir James 
Butler, is stated to have been married to “ Mur- 
rough Ballogh, called Mac Murrough, or King 
of Leinster.” The “ Four Masters” (voL iv., 
p. 981), hint that Sir James’ great-grandmother 
had issue by a Mac Murrough as her second hus- 
band ; the daughter of the latter being called the 
“ [step] sister” of the Earl of Ormonde. 

* “SubPallio” are the words of the document, 
but priests did not wear the palL 
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eldest child of his parents born in wedlock, as being shortly subsequent to, if 
not in the year 1467, as it is not likely that it would be sought for after his 
birth. Piers must have been at or near man’s estate, when his father died in 
1487, for he was left heir and sole executor to the property, and named in the 
will as successor to his father in the authority conferred on the latter by John 
Earl of Ormonde, when setting out for the Holy Land in 1477, and continued 
in it by that Earl’s brother and heir, Thomas, who succeeded to the title in 
1478. Piers would have been scarcely competent for this important trust before 
the age of twenty, and to have attained it, his birth must be assigned to the 
latter end of the year 1467. It is true, he may have been born a few years pre- 
viously, and the Act was possibly intended to provide for the casualty of his 
death, but as his father, in after years, notwithstanding the Act in question, 
evidently considered him his eldest legitimate son, it is not probable that after 
his birth he would have procured the passing of a Statute which would have 
had the effect of depriving Piers of his birthright. Sir James Butler died in 
the castle of Knocktopher, and there made his will, as follows : — 

44 In the name of God. Amen. I, Sir James Butler, chief captain of my nation, legi- 
timate son and heir of Edmund Butler, lately deceased, being sick in body, but of sound 
mind, before the witnesses here present do make my will in this form. Imprimis. I leave 
my soul to Almighty God, and the Blessed Mary his Mother, and to all the Saints, and my 
body to be buried in the monastery of the Augustine Friars of Callan ; and I will that all 
my moveable goods be distributed according to my pleasure, and the pleasure of my exe- 
cutor ; and I make and appoint Piers Butler, my natural and legitimate son, my true heir 
and executor, and I leave him my horse and jupon, to pay from said horse to my creditors, 
whose goods and chattels I unjustly detained, twenty cows as satisfaction at their pleasure, 
and from the jupon six cows. Item. I give and grant to him the custody and defence of 
the lands of my Lord the Earl of Ormonde, as it was given to, and possessed by me. Item . 
I give and leave to the said Peter the particle of the true Cross, and the shield of St. 
Michael, and all the other holy relics of the Saints, all my precious stones and rings, toge- 
ther with my beads ; likewise all the jewels which belong to me of hereditary right”*. 

It is not probable that Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, confirmed to Piers Butler 



• The original notarial instrument, which 
recites this will and the facts above mentioned, 
is still preserved in the Evidence Chamber, Kil- 
kenny Castle. It is written on vellum, and, were 



it not for its great prolixity and diffuseness, 
would be well worthy of insertion here; for the 
sake of brevity, however, we are constrained to 
be content with the following abstract of it: — 



Carte’s Or - 
mo*u2<r, Introduc- 
tion, pp. xlii., 
xliv. 
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the authority over his Irish estates thus more Hibemico bequeathed to him, for 
all our chroniclers, though differing as to dates, agree in representing James, the 



The instrument testifies that on July 3, 1507, 
according to the computation of the churches of 
England and Ireland, Sir Piers Butler exhibited 
before Patrick Strong, clerk of the diocese of 
Waterford, and notary, in the house of William 
White, Mayor of Waterford, three several in- 
struments to the following effect, and prayed 
that they might be reduced to writing, and pub- 
lished, viz. : — 

I. An instrument of Oliver, Bishop of Os- 
sory, testifying that on January 6, 1501, the 
noble and right puissant man, Sir Piers Butler, 
son of James Butler, produced before him certain 
witnesses to prove his legitimacy, and stop the 
mouths of those who impugned it, and demanded 
that those who asserted the contrary should be 
cited to appear at a certain day and place, to give 
testimony on their own behalf also. In com- 
pliance with which just demand were cited the 
noble gentlemen, Theobald, son of Edmund, and 
Richard, son of Theobald le Butler, who pre- 
tended to an interest in the matter, and all others 
whom it might concern, to appear on the 12th of 
the said month of January, in the cathedral of St. 
Canice, Kilkenny. On which day the par ties afore- 
said appeared; and the 18th of the same month 
was fixed for the purpose of exhibiting and prov- 
ing certain articles relative to the matter, in the 
parish church of St. Mary, Rosbercon. The arti- 
cles were as follows: — 1. That Sabina Cavanagh 
was related to the noble gentleman, James But- 
ler fitz Edmund, in a certain degree (certo 
gradu) of consanguinity. 2. That the said J ames, 
this obstacle notwithstanding, brought home 
(traduxit) the said Sabina, and begat issue of 
her, to wit, Edmund and Theobald. 3. That in 
process of time a dispensation from the Apostolic 
See enabled the said Sabina and James to be 
united in lawful marriage. 4. That the said 



marriage was publicly solemnized in the face of 
the Church. 5. That after the said dispensation 
and marriage Piers and John Butler were born 
of the said James and Sabina. To prove these 
articles the following witnesses were produced 
by Sir Piers Butler, viz., Evlina, Abbess of Kil- 
killeheen in the diocese of Ossory, of the order of 
St. Augustine, who testified to the truth of all 
the articles. She had seen the dispensation, 
knew of the impediment, and was present when 
the marriage was celebrated in the parish church 
of Listerlin, in the diocese of Ossory, by Master 
Henry de Londres, vicar of Knocktopher; also, 
she saw the said Edmund and Theobald placed 
beneath the stole of the officiating priest, along 
with their parents, the said James and Sabina, 
when the marriage was solemnized ; likewise she 
knew Piers and John to have been born after- 
wards. Master Edmund O’Coman, vicar of 
Rosbercon, gave like testimony. William Sut- 
ton, gentleman, of the county of Wexford, tes- 
tified that the impediment was notorious, as was 
also the bringing home (traductio), and begetting 
of Edmund and Theobald ; that he, the said de- 
ponent, rode with James Butler from the town 
of Knocktopher to Listerlin, was present at the 
celebration of the marriage, and saw Edmund 
and Theobald placed under the stole along with 
their parents during the celebration of mass ; he 
also swore that Piers and John were afterwards 
born. Daniel Sutton gave like testimony, as did 
also Oliver Grace and John fforstall; the last 
also said, that he had seen u the hauling home” 
(traductionem). Peter “ Rufus” O’Dergin gave 
like testimony, as did also Robert ffren, and 
Elycya Butler. Edmund fforster gave like tes- 
timony, and added that, when the said James 
and Sabina first wished to obtain the dispensa- 
tion, they sent the rector of Beaule to the Apoe- 
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lers in Ireland; insomuch that he is by some authorities (utterly ignoring his 



tolic See to obtain it, who failed in so doing, yet 
he, the said deponent, had afterwards seen the 
dispensation, and believed that Master John 
Hedy an had procured it. Walter Baroun gave 
like testimony. Master John Laffan, “ in de- 
cretis Baccalaureus,” bore like testimony, and 
deposed that he saw Donnell “fuscus” Cava- 
nagh, father of the said Sabina, sending certain 
priests to the Apostolic See for the dispensation, 
who, as it was said, failed; whereupon a second 
time it was sent for, but before it arrived Theo- 
bald and Edmund were born. Sabina Cavanagh 
herself confirmed all the former depositions, and 
testified to the truth of the articles from her own 
knowledge. Margaret, the daughter of Edmund, 
David Dervill, brother Nicholas Bosher a pro- 
fessed canon of Innistiogue, Master Dermot 
O’Clery, vicar of Callan, and Donatus “fuscus,” 
O’Clery gave like testimony. When, the said 
Theobald and Richard contumaciously absenting 
themselves, and Sir Piers Butler appearing by 
his proctor, at his desire the said witnesses’ testi- 
mony was reduced to writing and published in 
the cathedral church of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
on March 18th next following, in presence of 
the venerable and discreet men, Master Ed- 
mund Quemerford, Dean of Ossory, and Nicholas 
White, Dean of Waterford, Brother Thomas 
Lathy, Prior of Kells, Master William, vicar of 
Knocktopher, John Butler, and others, laymen 
and clerks, by John Mohland, clerk of Ossory, 
and notary public. 

II. An instrument of Walter, Archbishop of 
Dublin, testifying that Sir Piers Butler ap- 
peared before him at his metropolitan visitation 
of the diocese of Ossory, in the cathedral church 
of St Canice, Kilkenny, and exhibited to him 
a parchment schedule containing a petition, to 
the effect that whereas James, his father, had 



left him not only his executor, but also heir of 
all his goods, moveable and immoveable, and be- 
cause divers persons impugned the truth of this, 
and said that others should have inherited the 
same, he had caused the will of his said father 
to be proved by Oliver, Bishop of Ossory, and 
now wished that the Archbishop should further 
authenticate the said will, the said Archbishop, 
in the parish church of Gowran, in the diocese 
of Ossory, on August 8, 1502, all due formalities 
having been gone through, granted his request. 
Which will was written on a paper schedule, but 
properly and formally, in these words: — “I n 
Dei N omine Amen. Ego Magister J acobus Butler 
Capitaneus principalis mee nacionis, filius legit- 
tim9 et heres Edmundi Butler, nuper defuncti, 
licet eger corpore, sanus tamen mente, coram 
testibus hie astantibus condo testamentum meum 
in hunc modum. In primis aiam meam om i po- 
tent i deo, et beate marie virgini matri eius, ac 
omibus sanctis lego, corpusq meu fore sepeliend’ 
in Monasterio fratru August’ Kalanie : omia 
vero mea mobilia bona distribuenda fore sedm 
meam rneiq executoris voluntate. Item facio et 
constituo Petrum Butler, filium meunaturale et 
legittimu, meu ver’ heredem ac executorem, ac 
sibi equu meu et jupam lego et do, reddendo 
tamen creditoribus meis ex eoctem equo, quor’ 
bona iniuste habui, viginti vaccas, aut satisfac- 
tionem sedm eor’ voluntatem, et ex jupa sex 
vaccas. Item do et condo sibi custodiam et de- 
fencoem terrar’ dni mei Comit’ Ormonie, prout 
m l dabatur et habeo. Item do et lego eidem 
Petro Particulam de Sancta Cruce, ac Scutum 
Sci Michaelis, omesq alias Scbr’ Reliquias, omesq 
preciosos lapides meos et anulos cum oraculis 
meis, omiaq eciam Jocalia que jure hereditat’ 
ad me ptinebant, &c. And witnesses having been 
produced to prove the said will, they were exa- 
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absentee uncle, the Earl Thomas) even called Earl of Ormonde, into which 
honour, says Stanihurst, “ a bastard Butler had by abatement intruded.” The 
Book of Howth* also, an older and better authority than Stanihurst, styles him 
the “ eirle of Wormon.” He was left under the protection of Thomas, the seventh 
Earl, his father’s brother 5 , and was brought up at the court of England, where 
he “grewe to bee expert in all feates of armes,” and won the favour of 
Henry YU. In 1487 he did good service against the Geraldines, who sided 
with Lambert Simnel, for which he was knighted by the King. This Sir James 
Ormonde, commonly called “ the black,” was a valiant, but quarrelsome man*, 



mined, and testified as follows, viz. : — Brother 
Donat O’Maly, Prior of the Augustan Friary of 
Callan, testified that he, with the other witnesses 
undernamed, was present in the Castle of Knock- 
topher when the said James Butler was dyingi 
who made his will and disposed of his goods as 
in the said schedule was contained, de verbo in 
verbum ; Brother William Barred, monk of the 
said Fryary, Master William Molghan, vicar of 
Knock topher, Master John Horsman, chaplain, 
John Molghan, notary public, Evlina fforstall, 
and her son Edmund fforstall, James, son of 
Richard fforstall, and John O’Readde, all de- 
posed that, along with said Donat O’Maly, they 
were present when the said will was made, as 
contained in the said schedule. Which testi- 
mony, having been reduced to writing, was pub- 
lished and authenticated in the presence of 
Richard, Baron of Burnchurch, Patrick Sieger, 
alias de Sancto Leodegario, chief of his nacion, 
and J ohn Bowland, vicar of Burnchurch. There 
is also set forth an instrument of Oliver, Bishop 
of Ossory, granting to Piers Butler the admi- 
nistration of the goods of his father James, whose 
heir and executor the said Piers was, dated the 
[blank] day of [blank] 1495. 

III. An instrument whereby William ffyan, 
clerk of Cashel, and notary public, attests and 
confirms the foregoing second instrument, as 
having been present, and having reduced the 



said matters to writing, and published them. 

Which three instruments were reduced to 
writing, and published in the presence of Wil- 
liam White, mayor of Waterford, James Sher- 
loke, bailiff of the same, and William Morese, 
canon of the church of Ossory, under the nota- 
rial certificate and signature of Patrick Strong. 
The instrument bears the usual notarial mark, 
an interlaced cross, with the signature “ Patri- 
cius de ffortis” on the base. 

■ This MS., which is now in the Carew col- 
lection, Lambeth Library, voL 623, is on vel- 
lum. We are assured by a competent authority 
that the “ Discourse of the variance betwene the 
Erles of Kildare and Ormond,” is written by one 
who learned to write and spell in the time of 
Henry VIII.; although the dates supplied by 
the latter portion of the “ Discourse” prove it 
to have been written in the reign of Elizabeth. 

b Lawless says he was left in care of Thomas, 
by his brother John, the fourth Earl, who died 
“in pilgrimage to y e Holy Land, having noe 
issue but a base son, called James Butler, other- 
wise called y e Black James, who dyed without 
issue.” Other writers have fallen into the same 
error. Carte rightly makes him the son of 
James, the fifth Earl. 

c The Book of Howth contains & quaint 
illustration of this trait in the character of 
the bastard Butler. After relating that Sir 
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ambitious, and noted for expertness with “his weapon.” Against so formi- 
dable an opponent, Piers Butler, no doubt, found it difficult to make head; and, 
in casting about for aid, he would naturally turn to Sir James’s deadliest enemy, 

Kildare. The opportunity which thus presented itself, of setting the Butlers 
against each other, was seized on with avidity by the head of the Geraldines, 
and, in the words of the Book of Howth — 

“Gerot, eirle of Kildare, about the yere of ou? L. 1485, beinge at wariena w* James A Ditemrttof 
Butler, eirle of Wormone, & y* reste of y' Butlers, maried his sister [daughter] called lady turn, the Erie, 
Margeret to one Persse Butler for polissye. This Persse was in wariens with the sayd ^ *** 

James, & was mayntened by the eirle of Kildare, by mene wher of this sayd James could 
not well attend to were [war] w* the eirle of Kildare, nor so much harme doe as he was acos- 
tomed to doe: befor which tyme they socontendit that whe soeu? any of them gadred ther 

pouer apo a sodayne, the other coulde not with stad that And nowe sens 

the manage the eirle of Kildare made with Perce Butteler, & mayteined him, the eirle 
of Wormod was kept short, so that by that mens & polissy the eirle of Wormond was so 
occupied in his owne cotry he could not attend to do any domage to the eirle of Kildare, 
nor any of his frends.” 



At this time Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, was Deputy to the Lord Harm’s 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Jasper, Duke of Bedford. He was the father, not the T ° U,P 
brother, of the wife of Piers Butler ; but it is likely that her brother Gerald, 
afterwards the ninth Earl, was instrumental in bringing about the match. To 
the favour of the Lord Deputy, his son-in-law probably owed his knighthood, 



James (there called the “eirle of Wormond”) had 
come towards Dublin with “ the Obrens & 
other his frends in the southe,” and “ at Killester 
by Dublin ge, beinge at diner w* S r Nicolas L. 
of Howth” had boasted that 44 yf any man in the 
Inglishe pale wold stand in defens of the eirle of 
Kildare he wolde even nowe fight w* him in y k 
quorrelL Well, sayd S r Nicolas, ther is fyue C. 
in the Inglishe pale that wold stand in that quo- 
rell agaynst you r L’shipe, ther duty always to 
ou r prince p’served. Well, sayd the eirle, dorst 
you hassart the battayll betwen you & me to 
trey the cause, be gods blode yf yow dorst, I 
could fynd in my hart to th roust this knif throw 



yow. Well, sayd S r Nicolas, pot upe your kneyfFe 
& heyre me pattiently ; I swer by our lady of 
the northe church of Houth, that butler, nor 
windrawer, nor tapster is not in Ierland, but I 
dourste stand to defend this querrell, & yf your 
lordshepe be so stomaked, & wold eysee yowr 
hart, lett us bothe take a botte, & gooe to yonder 
Ilande of Clone tarf, ther to eysse both yowr 
stomake & myne, for o r companis her ar not 
indefferent Well, sayd the eirle, S r Nicolas, 
thy stoute & bullishe nature shall end thy dayes 
before thy naturall age. So aft? diner departed 
in great fury .” — A Discourse of the Variance bc- 
twecne the Fries of Kildare and Ormond, 
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as we shortly after find him termed Sir Piers Butler. An undated letter, 
addressed by Kildare to Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, the original of which is pre- 
served in the Tower of London, must probably be assigned to this period. We 
give it here, as it confirms the narrative quoted in a note to p. 190, supra, from 
the Book of Howth*. It was evidently written by Kildare in his official cha- 
racter as Deputy: — 

“ My Right Wurshipful Cousyn, 

“ I recommaund me unto you. It iss that your cousyn James Ormond 
doth publysh in all places that he hath your interest and title in all your Lands here, by 
reason whereof he hath brougt into the Counties of Kilkenny & Tipperary the Obrenes k 
with diverse others, Irishe enemys, and theretwo destroyed the kyngs subjetts, and spareth 
no churches ne religious places, but hath spoyled them. And because he groundeth hym 
on the kyngs auctoritie and your likewise, I suffre hym theryn so to do for fere of the 
kyngs displees. And what your mynd and enterest is, or shalbe, in this matier, yif it like 
you to certifie me thereof, I will do what I kan for the reformation of the same. Yeuen 
under my signet at Kilmaynam, the 16 th day of Jan 7 . 

“ Your Cousyn, 

“ Gerald Erie of Kyldare. 

“ To my Right Worshipful Cousyn, 

Thomas, Erie of Ormond.” 

What was the Earl of Ormonde’s reply does not appear, but it is probable 
that Sir James Ormonde’s assertion was borne out by the fact, as a deputation 
exists, by which the former appoints his “ nephew,” Sir James Ormonde, his 
general and special attorney in the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, giving 
him the government and custody of all his castles, lordships, manors, &c., during 
his absence from Ireland, with as full power and authority as if he, the said Earl, 
was personally present, and commanding, as well by his own authority as by 
that of the king’s majesty, that all his relatives, bailiffs, constables, servants, &c., 
should aid, assist, and obey the said Sir James as fully as they were bound to 
do to the Earl himself, were he present amongst them. Thus, doubly fortified 



* This letter is here printed from a transcript 
made by Lynch, the author of the “ Feudal Ba- 
ronies of Ireland,” on whose authority its place 
of custody is assigned. We are indebted for 
the use of Lynch’s MSS. to the late James 



Frederick Ferguson, Esq., of the Exchequer 
Record Office, Dublin. 

b Dr. O’Donovan states that the O’Briens 
attempted to make Sir James Ormonde chief of 
the Butlers . — Four Masters, voL iv., p. 1240. 
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by the deputed authority* of the Earl of Ormonde and the Crown, there can be 
little doubt that the Black Bastard would press hardly on Sir Piers Butler and 
his adherents. That he did so, we have evidence in a letter addressed to 
Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, by Sir Piers himself, which tells its tale so graphi- 
cally, that we are tempted to lay it before the reader in full: — 

“ Right Honorable and myn especiall gode Lorde, 

“ I recomend me in my moost herty wise unto yo r Lordship, certi- 
fiyng the same, that where I trusted to S r James Ormond, by his life daies, as moch as I 
wold have don to eny kynnesman of myn lywing, so it is that he, w l out eny cause or occa- 
sion on my syde, kept from me al myn owne landes and dueties b , and ov r this toke and kept 
me in prison by a long season, contrarie to his othe and pmyse made upon the holy crosse 
and other grete relickes, upon suerte whereof I then came to hym ; and yit he nev r put 
me at lib?tie tyll my Lord of Desmond, by his great instant labo r ' had goten me to my 
lib^tie, whose desyre he fulfilled upon trust that he shold have maried oone of the said 
Erles doughters. And after that, when the said Sir James understode that I resorted unto 

* We give this deputation, as copied by Lynch & pfic, que ego p?fat’ comes ante dat’ presentiu 
from the Patent Boll, 19 Hen. VIII., in the hui aut pcipi, pcipiend’ annua tim p s?vient’ T 
Tower of London : — ministros meos pprios. Ulterius dans % conce- 

“ Omnibus &c. Thomas Comes Ormond salu- dens p p’sent’ eidem Jacobo durant’ absencia mea 
tem &c. Sciatis qd ego p’dictus comes ordino T in oib9 et singtis p’inissis adeo plena potestatem % 
constituo p presen tes preditcm michi Jacob u auctoritatem, put herem si ibm p’sonaliter inter- 
Ormond nepotem meu deputatu supvisorem ac essem. Et ulterius ego p’fatus comes tarn exp’ te 
gen?ale T spalem attorn’ meu de T in com* de metuendissimi ac illustrissimi principis Henrici 
Kilkenn’ T Tipperary in Hibn cu omibus % sin- regis Anglie qm ex p’te mea omib9 T singulis 
gulis suis p’tin’, ac eidem nepoti meo officium consanguineis meis ac baft, constabular’, p’posit’ 
illud p p’sentes do % concedo hend’ &c. p se vel ministris et trar’ tenent’ resident’ meis infra 
p sufficient’ deputatu suu siue sufficientes de- Com’ p’dict’, firmiter injungendo p presen tes, 
putatos suos, p quo aut p quibus idem Jacob? mando qd ipi % eor’ quitt, prefato Jacobo in 
respondere volu?it &c. Et ulterius ego p’dictus omib? &c. attendent defendent assistent % auxi- 
comes do T concedo p presentes p’fato Jacobo lient in absentia mea, put facerent, seueor’ ali- 
Ormond custodia ac gubernacbem oim % singu- quis fac?et, in premissis mihi prefato comiti si 
lor 5 castror’, domor’, man?ior’, villar’ &c., et ibm personaliter interessem. In cujus rei &c.” 
ten’ ac lib?or’ tenent’ T alior’ tenent’ meor’ de Lynch’s transcript is without date, but we 
et in Com’ p’dict’ cu oib? T eor’ singtis ptin’ cannot be far astray in assigning the document 
hend’ T tenend’ p’fato Jacobo &c. qmdiu me a to the period referred to in the text, 
tra Hibn p’dict’ absent’ fore contig?it, reser- b Probably contributions paid by Irishmen, 
uand’ mihi p’fat’ comiti pinde annuatim, dur- The Earl of Kildare had his “ Duties upon Irish- 
ant’ absentia mea p’dict’, taRa reddit’, revision’ men .” — Harleian MS.> 37 56, Mus. Brit 
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my Lord of Kyldare, depute lieutenant unto our Sow?ayn Lord the Kyng of this his land 
of Irland, for the true affeccion and 8? vice that I owe and bare unto his highnes, and the 
rather because he hath been gude and graciouse sov?ayn Lord unto his said depute ; the same 
S r James, not pondering his saide othe and pmise, shewed openly, that whersoev r he myght 
fynd me he wold kill me : and ov r this toke godes and catell from such as he knewe were 
towards me, as ferfurth as he myght, to their great hurt and impov?ysching, and to the utt* 
undoing of some of them for ev r , and besides this, toke upon him all the rule w*in the 
counties of Kylkenny and Tippare, and called himself Erie of Ormond. After which tyme 
it liked our said sov?ain Lord to comand him by his secunde tres, as he did by his first, to 
come unto his graciouse p’sence, tres the same S r James utterly disobeied in ev?y 
poynt. Whereupon Dublyn pursevant unto our said sov?ain Lord published the same S r 
James his disobeissaunt subget. And aft r the which it fortuned me sodenly in the open 
field , not ferr from Kylkenny , to mete vf hym, and so by the grace of God , which wold that 
eSly ill dede shold be punyshed , the same S r James , and /, otherwhiles remembering his said othe 
and thretenyng and agaynewards his disobedience to the kyngs said Ires and comaundments , 
recountred and fought togeders so long till God had wrought his will upon hym. And no we sith 
he is thus dede, and was great and auncient Rebell by his life daies unto our said sov?ain 
Lord, and, upon his comfort and speciall desire moved, caused Perkyn Warbeck to come 
lately unto this land, for the destruccion of the subietts and possessions here of our sov?ain 
Lord, like as his hignes shall understand w4n brief tyme, by the report of such as were 
prive unto the counsaill of the said Perkyn — wherfor it may like yo r lordship, having 
tender respect to the p?raiss’, and that I am a pore kynnesman of yours, to graunte unto 
me, by yo r writing and seall auctentique, the ferme of all such landes and duties as yo r 
Lordship hath, and shall growe due unto you, w*in the Counties of Kilkenny and Tippare; 
and I shall se you better contented therfor, then ye have been thies many yeres past, and 
ov? this, cause the same to enhabited and occupied in the best and availablest man? that I 
kan think or devise. And forsomuch as I woll that yo r Lordship should understand howe 
well I shall behave me in the p?myss’ for your pleasure and advauntage, therefor I desire 
to have the seid ferme of yo T Lordship but during your pleas r . And like as I shall demeane 
me theryn, so I truste to fynde you my gode Lord for yo r largier graunt in the p miss’. 
And thus the holy Trinite have you in his keping. Written at Kylkenny the vii. day of 
September. 

“ Your lowly s?vaunt, 

“ Pers Botiller.” 

“ To the Right honorable and myn especiall good Lord, 

Thomas Erie of Ormond, Chamb?!ayn with the Queenes good grace.” 

Thus Sir Piers Butler relates the tragical event which was the turning- 
point of his life. We must not judge the deed by the rules of a more enlightened 
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age. Although it is impossible wholly to exculpate the slayer from blood- 
guiltiness,, or even to allow his plea that he must either slay or be slain, yet 
it must not be forgotten that, at the time, an appeal to arms was counted an 
appeal to the God of battles; and that Sir Piers’ contemporaries, and even his 
opponents, believed that “ God had wrought his will” upon the “ base Butler,” 
when he fell in the combat with Sir Piers, there can be little doubt The letter, 
as will have been perceived, is deficient in the date of the year, but there are 
not wanting strong points of internal evidence, which warrant our assuming it 
to have been written on the 7th of September, 1497*. The strongest of these 
presumptions is the statement, that the examination of those concerned in 
Perkin Warbeck’s final attempt inlreland b , described as having “lately” occurred, 
had not yet taken place, thus fixing the date of the letter immediately after that 
event. Let us now see if we can find any confirmation of this view from 
external sources. The Book of Howth relates that “ the eirle of Wormon 
another tyme came after w* the Obrens t other his frends in the southe towards 
Dublinge, & campte a while at the wode of Saynt Thomas Court, & so came 
to Dublinge to se his frends,” and “ destroyed to y® uttermoste of his pouer” 
the adherents of Kildare. This probably took place some time during the two 
years’ imprisonment which Kildare endured in the Tower of London, before 
his unexpected acquittal by Henry VII., and triumphant return as Chief Gover- cwa 
nor of Ireland in 1496, when he marched at once against O’Brien. “ This jin L^’m. 
tyme” — again to revert to the narrative of the Book of Howth — 

“ The eirle of Kildare beinge in peace w‘ the Butlers by reysone of the cotencion 
that was be twen them selves, it chanced the eirle of Wormon, being a wery plessant 
gentill man, was in love with a fayr & a beutyfull gentill woman, called Rosse Barre, 
wich he pmesid to have sene y® morow aft? w‘ a fewe of his servinge men, & as he was 



» This letter is given from a transcript made 
by Lynch ; unfortunately, without reference to 
the place of its custody. The only liberty taken 
with Lynch’s transcript has been the rendering 
in full some of the more obscurely contracted 
words, and the introduction of points to help the 
sense. The italics are not in the transcript. 
b Perkin Warbeck thrice landed at Cork, viz., 



in 1492, 1495, and 1497, and sailed finally for 
Cornwall the September of the last-named year. 
The Lord Deputy Kildare was firm in his alle- 
giance on the last visit of Warbeck to Ireland, 
and this may account for Sir James Ormonde’s 
being found on the opposite side, as here stated 

by Sir Piers Butler Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana, 

parti., pp. 184, 190, and 193. 
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ridinge the waye thether, this Marget fitz Geralde wiffe to the forsayd Persse asked her 
husband sum wine to drinke, & coplayned she could have none ; that heringe her hus- 
band sware that he wold neuer retorne befor he did relew her greffe : & as Tie went, he 
saw the eirle, hawing but a few servinge men in his company, & so gave the charge upon 
them, & as he flede his foster brother* strake him w 1 a spere to the hart, & then Persse did 
ocupye that lordship as eirle.” 

Stanihurst, although evidently aware of the version given by the Book of 
Howth, yet seems to have derived from independent tradition some additional 
incidents. Having followed the error into which the writer of the passage in 
the Howth MS. had fallen, and made Kildare match his sister , instead of 
his daughter , with Sir Piers, he necessarily placed the slaying of Sir James 
Ormonde subsequent to the accession of Gerald, the ninth Earl of Kildare, 
and, therefore, after the year 1514. His words are as follows : — 

“ Great and manifold were the miseries the ladie Margaret susteined, hir husband Piers 
Butler being so egerlie pursued by the vsurper, as he durst not beare up hed, but was 
forced to houer and lurke in woods and forrests. The noble woman being great with child, 
and vpon necessitie constreined to use a spare diet (for hir onelie sustenance was milke) 
she longed sore for wine, and calling hir lord, and a trustie seruant of his, James White, 
vnto hir, she requested them both to helpe hir to some wine, for she was not able anie 
longer to indure so strict a life. Trulie Margaret, quoth the earle of Ossorie b , thou shalt 
haue store of wine within this foure and twentie houres, or else thou shalt feed alone on 
milke for me. The next daie following, Piers having intelligence that his enimie the 
base Butler would haue trauelled from Donmore® to Kilkennie, notwithstanding he were 
accompanied with six horssemen : yet Piers hauing none but his lackie, did forestall him 
in the waie, and with a couragious charge gored the bastard through with his speare.” 

The Annals of Ulster, under the year 1497, records the event thus: — 



* The Book of Howth has here a marginal 
note by a later hand, thus— “ Tray sone wroght 
by a frend supposid.” But James White, Sir 
Piers Butler’s “trustie servant” and “lackie,” 
possibly also his “ fosterbrother,” is more likely 
to be the person indicated. 

b An anachronism. Piers was not created 
Earl of Ossory for many years after. 



c Dunmore was an ancient manor and resi- 
dence of the Ormonde family, about two miles 
north of Kilkenny. It is still the property of 
the Marquis of Ormonde ; but of the ancient 
castle and more modern house no vestige re- 
mains there. Sir John Davies says that, in his 
day, the only park in Ireland, stored with deer, 
was at Dunmore. 
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“ The son of the Earl of Ormond, i. e. James son of John, son of James the Earl, 
was killed by Pierce Roe, the son of James, son of Edmund Mac Richard Butler, «<*«. P 
16. KaL Augusti." 

This is the most exact account of the event which has come down to us, 
and the day of the month, 17th July, allows ample time for the writing of Sir 
Piers’ letter to Earl Thomas, which, it will be remembered, is dated on the 7th 
of September. There is a slight mistake committed in stating the parentage 
of Sir James Ormonde, who was the son of James , fifth Earl of Ormonde. 

Sir James Ware, no mean authority, seems to have adopted the date sup- 
plied by the Annals of Ulster. He writes in “ The Annals of Ireland,” A. D. 

1497:— 

“ A great Discord hapned about this time between Peter Butler (afterwards Earl of 
Ormond), and James Ormond, of whom we have spoken in Anno 1492, and 1493, which 
at last was destructive to Ormond: for he, on the 16<A Calends of August, being only The Antiquities 
attended with six Horse, was smitten through with a Dart by the said Peter Butler (having f a 

a certain Crue with him), in the way between Donmore and Kilkenny .” 1706 - 

It only now remains to append the statement of another annalist, Thady 
Dowling, Chancellor of Leighlin, who died A. D. 1628. It will be observed 
that, although he seems to prefer the more modern epoch, he does not suppress 
his knowledge of the earlier date, assigned by others to the event he chronicles 
as follows: — 

1514. Piers Butler M'James slew James le Butler, the Black, bastard son of the Earl 
of Growran*, between Dunmore and Kilkenny ; according to others in the year 1497 b . 

To show how unreliable this annalist is as to matters which occurred before 
his own time, we may transcribe an entry under the very next year, 1515, 
which relates to the same individual whose death he records in the previous 

• The annalist here confounds Sir James Or- and ancestor to the present Lord GlengalL 
mond, who was illegitimate son of James, the b 1514. “ Petrus Butler M c James, intefecit 
fifth Earl, with James Butler alias Galdie, the Jacobum nigrum (Duff) le Butler bastardum 
illegitimate son of James, called Earl of Gowran, Comitis le Gawran inter Donmore et ELilkenniam, 
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year, but whom he evidently did not recognise under his usurped title of Earl 
of Ormonde: — 

“ 1515. James Butler, Earl of Ormonde, was insulted by the citizens of Dublin in the 
Manor of St. Sepulchres belonging to the Archbishop of Dublin, on account of which, 
Legates were sent by the Roman Pontiff to punish the presumptuous violation of the sanc- 
tuary of Saint Patrick”*. 

Stanihurst gives a graphic description of this well-known broil, and assigns 
the true date of its occurrence, namely, the ninth year of the reign of Henry VH., 
A. D. 1493-4. The passage is extremely curious, but too long to quote here. 
From it we learn that Sir James Ormonde (called, as usual, the Earl of Ormonde) 
“ deuised to inueigle his adversarie,” the Earl of Kildare, “ by submission & 
courtesie as we have seen that he affected also about the same time to be 
reconciled to Sir Piers Butler, whom he afterwards seized and detained long in 
prison (see p. 193, supra). Sir James Ormonde had been made Lord Trea- 
surer of Ireland in 1492 (an office which he resigned in 1494), and it is pro- 
bable that in dependence on the favour of the Crown, and the powerful influence 
of his uncle, the Earl of Ormonde, he hoped by policy to supplant his rival, 
and win for himself the post of Chief Governor of Ireland. However, his 
fierce and ungovernable temper marred all his more sober plans, and in a few 
years afterwards his turbulent career was brought, in his conflict with Sir 
Piers Butler, to a tragic termination. 

The reader has now placed before him all the information within our 
reach bearing on this catastrophe — sufficient, at all events, to warrant our 
differing, in common with the judicious Leland, from such generally accurate 
authorities as Sir Richard Cox and Carte, who place the death of the “ base 
Butler” in 1518. It will be seen that the original documents, which the course 
of the narrative next requires us to notice, fall naturally into their places in 
connexion with the earlier date, whilst they are totally irreconcilable with 
the later epoch. 

secundum alios anno 1497.” — Dowling's Annals^ episcopi de la Sanct Sepulchres, unde legati sunt 
p. 33, destinati a Romano pontifice ad puniendam pre- 

* 1515. u Jacobus Butler comes Ormonie in- eumptuosam violationem sanctuarii Sancti Pa- 
sultabatur per cives Dublin in manerio arch- tricii.” — Dowling's Annals , p. 33. 
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The reader will recollect that Sir Piers Butler, in the letter communicating 
to his cousin, Earl Thomas, the death of Sir James Ormonde, asks for a farm of 
the Earl’s Irish possessions during pleasure ; and adds — “ Like as I shall demean 
me theryn, so I trust to fynd you my gode Lord for yo r largier graunt in the 
premisse.” We have not been able to find any of the original grants made by 
Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, to Sir Piers Butler, but, fortunately, there is pre- 
served in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, legal evidence that such 
there were. We have before us an original extract from the Rolls, written on 
parchment, signed “ T. Allen,” and certified by “Nicholas Stanyhurst” and 
“Nicholas Lucas,” Clerks of the Rolls, being an exemplification (dated 25th 
September, 28th Henry VIII., and attested by Lord Leonard Gray, then Lord 
Deputy) of the three following documents : — 

44 This indenture made the ix th daye of July, in the xx* 1 yere of the Rayne of Kyng A. D. 1505. 
Henry the vii, betwene Thomas Erie of Ormond on the one p’tie, and S r Piers Butler, 
knyght, cousyn vnto the said Erie on that other partie, witnesseth, that the said Erie for 
the singular love and affection and cousynage that he hathe to the saide Sir Piers, hawe 
by this p’sentis deputed ordeyned and assigned the said Sir Piers to hawe during the terme 
of iiij yeres nexte insuing the date of thes p’sentis, the rule and gou?naunce of the lord- 
sheppis, man?s, landis, and tent*, and also the tenauntis of the said Erles within the 
cownties of Kilkenn’ and Tuperary within the lande of Irland, and of all other his kyns- 
men and inhabitantes of the same shyres, and all others that nowe be tenauntf or eny tyme 
herafter during the said term shalbe ther dwelling within the same shyres, or of ryght 
ought to be tenauntf vnto the said Erie in any of the said counties or in the counties of 
Waterford, Cathyrlagh, and Lym?ike, excepte alway and reserued to the said Erie all the 
pffittes and revenuis of Kylkenn’, Gawran, Knoktoffir, Grenagh, Carrikemagryffen, and 
Dunferte, and annuite or annuall rente of x 11 whiche the said Erie hath of the ffee ferm of 
the Citie of Waterford, and also the nominacion and appoyntment of all officers, as shyreff, 
sty ward, senescalles, recorders, counstables, and capteyns of Kerantye within eny of the 
said counties or landis aforesaid, belonging to the said Erie, and also excepte the Pryse 
Wynes, or such other pffites as the said Erie hathe, or to the said Erie shalbe due or 
belonging, within the said land of Irland ; and that all the said tenauntf and kynesraen 
and inhabitauntf and eu?y of them to be as obedient and attendaunte to the said Sir Piers 
in all thingf conc?ning ther dutie according to the lawes, custumes, and vsagis of the said 
lande as they sholde and ought to be vnto the said Erie yff the said Erie were ther p’sent 
in his owne pson. Moreou? the said Erie woll and graunteth and alsogyueth full auctoritie 
and power by thes psentis vnto the said Sir Piers that he shall in the name of the said 
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Erie entre and take possession of and in all suche lordshipps, man”, landis, tent', rentis, 
sluices, and all other pffutes, or comodities whate so euer they be that by true tale, and of 
weray ryght belong or apgteyne vnto the said Erie within the saide counties or within eny 
of them, or in the counties of Waterforde and lymftcke, that be oute of the possession of 
the saide Erie at the making and sealing of this Indenture, and after such entre into the 
said lordshepps, mano” &c. the said Sir Piers to have and to holde the said lordshipps, 
inano” &c. to the said Sir Piers and his heires males of hys body lawfully begotten, the 
said Sir Piers gyving and yelding for the said Lordships, mano”, &c. soe recouered to the 
said Erie and his heires the thirde p’tie of the yerly rentf and pfutes and avayle yerly 
growing of the said lordshippis, man?is & c. clere and abowe all the chargis of the same. And 
as for all such lande and tent', rentis, and s?uices as Edmunde Butler, John Butler, Richard 
Butler, and James fits Edmunde Butler hawe and holde of the said Erie within the said 
land of Irland, the said nowe Erie is cotente that they shall holde and occupie them at his 
pleasure paying suche rentis and sluices, as shall please the said Erie to haue of them 
therfor, soo that they be obedient vnto the said Sir Piers according to suche power and 
auctoritie as the said Erie by thes p’sentis hath gyven vnto the said Sir Piers withoute 
interruption, excepte alway the pariche of ffynogh, that lieth In murgage for a hundred 
m?kes, the which said nowe Erie will that the said Sir Piers shall acquite and redeme in 
whos possessyon soo eu? it be ; to haue and to holde to hym, and to his heyres vnto the 
said Erie or his heyres haue repaied vnto the said Sir Piers the said sume of an hundred 
m?kes ; and towching Bollagherr the whiche apgteyneth vnto the saidErlis Man? of Carrick- 
magryffen, and Crompe is Castell, wherof the said Erie will that the said Sir Piers shall 
hawe the rule vse and gou?ernaunce, and auctoritie to kepe the courte of the Erie is libertie 
therin. Prowyded also alway that the said Sir Piers by reason of this graunte and 
auctoritie by the said Erie vnto him gyven do nor cause to be done eny thing contrarie to 
his dutie, faithe, and legens vnto oure seuereyne lorde the Kyng, ne that may be hurtefull, 
or eny wyse p’iudiciall vnto oure saide souereyne lorde, or to his Deputie in the said lande 
for the tyme beyng, or that may be hurtful or p'iudiciall to the Inheritaunce of the said 
Erie, of his heires, ne to the brege [breach] of the lawes and custume of the said lande of 
Irland. Prowyded alsoe that y f the said Sir Piers demeane hym self agayne our sou?eyne 
lorde the Kyng, or his Deputie ther, other wyse then according to his faith and allegence, 
or doo in eny thing touching the p'missis other wyse then is comprised within thes Inden- 
tures, that then the said Indenture and eu?y artecle and graunte therin to be voyde and of 
none effecte, and the said graunte vtterly to cease. And yf the said Sir Piers demeane 
him sylf in suche wyse that eny reasonable complainte be made vnto the said Erie against 
hym, that then the said Sir Piers shall reforme the same within twelmoneth after the said 
Erie hathe written vnto hym for the same, and yf he doo not, thes p'sente Indentures to 
stande voide and of none effecte. And the saide nowe Erie woll and chargeth that the said 
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Sir Piers indevoyre hym to doo the best of his power to maynteyne and defende the 
Townes of Kylkenn* and Clomell, and all other townes within the saide counties belong- 
ing to the saide Erie, and to kepe them from oppression and vnlawfull impositions, and to 
see that the said townes may hawe and inyoye the effecte of the grauntes and priuilegis 
made vnto the said sou?ayne and burgessis of the said townes of oulde. Pbowydbd 
alwayes that all maner of advousons and p’sentacions, to the whiche the said Erie hathe 
eny title or ryght vnto within the said lande of Irland, be reserued to the said Erie. In 
WITNE8SB wherof the p’ties aforsaid, the day and yere affor rehereed to thes p’sentis ther 
seales interchangeable hawe sette. 

“ This indenture made the xx li yere of the rayne of Kyng Henry the Sewenthe 
Betwene Thomas Erie of Ormond on the oon p’tie, and Syr Piers Butler, knyght, cousyn 
to the saide Erie on the other ptie, Witnksseth that the saide Erie for the singuler love 
and fauore, affeccion and cousynage that he hath vnto the sayde Sir Piers, hath by thes 
p’sentis gyven graunted and confermed vnto the sayde Sir Piers almaner of landf, rentis 
s?uices, man?is, with ther appurtenaunces, with all other caswelties and pffites to be taken 
in Ormond in the lande of Irland, To hawe and to holde the said landf, tenement, 
rentis, s?uices, man?is with ther appurtenntf, with all other caswelties and pffutes vnto 
the said Sir Piers and his heires males of his bodie comyng, yelding, and payng vnto the 
said Erie and to his heires yerly the fourth p’te of the pffutes, abow all chargis, taken of 
all the said landf, tenentf, rentis, reunions, man?is, caswelties, and pffutf, with the appur- 
tenaunces, and also sauing vnto the said Erie and his heires the Senory, name, and dignite 
of Ormond, with the obedience of all the tennauntis and inhabitauntis of the same. Pbo- 
wtded aiwaies that yf the saide Erie hawe eny yssue male of his bodie lawfully begotten, 
beyng of the age of xxi. yeres and abyding within the lande of Irland, that then, during 
his beyng in the said lande, the said Sir Piers and his heires to be seised, to his vse and 
behoff, of two p’tes of [from] the said heires males, and in like maner to the vse and 
behoff of ail others beyng heires males vnto the said Erie. And also the said Erie by 
thes p’sentis doo gyue, graunte, and confirme vnto the said Sir Piers the man’er of Tyllagh 
in ofelmyth, and the maner of Arclo a , with ther app’tenauntf with all other landf and tenlf, 
rentis and s?uices, reu?cions in the countie of Cathirlagh in the lande of Irland and beyng 
oute of the said Erles possession, to hawe and to holde to hym and to the heires males of 
his bodie comyng, yelding and paing vnto the saide Erie and his heires males of his bodie 
lawfully begotten the third p’te of the pffutes taken by the said Sir Piers of the landf and 
tentf clerly abowe all chargis, and yf the said Erie die withoute yssue male of his bodie 

•Sir Piers recovered Tullow and Arklow, with Lord James Butler writes, in 1537, 44 Ormonde 
danger of his life and great charge, from the is in the Irishrie, and noo proficte, but a litle 
Irish, in whose hands they had been “ thies 200 rent at tymes optayned by hostile invasions. 1 * — 
yens .” — State Papers , vol ii., part iiL, p. 154. 7d., p. 475. 
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comyng, that then the said Sir Piers and his heires shall yelde vnto the right heires of the 
said Erie the fourth p’te of pffutes of the landf and tentf aforsaid, clerly abowe all chargf, 
yerly at the feaste of Mychelmas. Prowyded that the saide gyftes nether grauntes take 
effecte tyll the said Sir Piers recou? other recon tynue the possessions of the p’miss*, and 
also that the said Sir Piers shall yelde and pay vnto the said Erie the forth p’te of that 
that he shall recewe of the kynne of Ormond vnto the tyme that the said Sir Piers recon- 
tynue other recou?e the possessions aforsaid, and they soo recontynued or recou?ed then 
the said Sir Piers shall holde them by the 9?uices aforsaid. Prowyded alwayes that all 
man? of advousons and p’sentacions to the whiche the said Erie hath eny right or title 
vnto within the saide lande of Irland be rescued to the said Erie. In witnesse wherof 
the p’ties aforsaid to thes p’sentis interchangeble ther seales hawe sett. 

A.D. 1509 . “This Indenture made the xxvi 11 day of July, the firste yere of the reyne of Kyng 

Henry the eght, witnessith that I Thomas Erie of Ormond hawe gyven and by this my 
p sent writing hawe graunted to my ryght welbyloued cousyn Sir Piers Butler, knyght, 
my raan?is of Clonecurre, Woghteyrn, Whoghterarde, and Castell Warnyng, with ther 
appurtenauncf, being in the lande oflrland to hawe and to holde the forsaid maners landf 
and tentis to the said Sir Piers Butler during his naturall lyfff rescuing to me, and to myne 
heires and assignes, the thirde p’te of the yssues and pffutes of all the said maners landf 
and tentf. Prowyded alway that yff the said Sir Piers Butler or eny other pson or psons 
in his name, at eny tyme herafter wolde withholde, or stoppe, and not pay to me the said 
Erie, myne heires, or assignes, the said third p’te of the said yssue and pffutes comyng 
and growing to my behof of the forsaid manTis, landf, and tentf and of evy p’te or p’cell 
therof, as it shall be ordred pvided and knowen to such psons as I shall depute and name 
at eny tyme herafter in this behalf, and owyr [over] that yf the said Sir Piers obteyned 
the possession of the said man?is landf and tentf of Clonecurre, Whoghteryn, Woghterarde, 
and Castelwarnyng, with ther appurtenntf as is aforsaid, and to haue the rule and gou?- 
naunce of the same to his owne vse and not according the effect of this iny wryting, that then 
my psent graunte clerly to be voide and of noo streyngh ne vertu in eny wyse to be hadde. 
In Witnesse wherof as well I the forsaid Erie as the forsaid Sir Piers Butler to this Inden- 
ture interchangably hawe put owre seales the day and yere afor rehersed.” 

On an early transcript of the second of the foregoing indentures, preserved 
also amongst the Ormonde MSS., is copied an extract from the Rolls, being 
an inspeximus , dated 23rd October, 28th Hen. VIII., of a Letter of Attorney 
from Thomas Earl of Ormond, dated 20th July, # 21st Hen. VII., deputing 
Nicholas White, Dean of Waterford, William White, Recorder of Waterford, 
and James Sherlock, conjunctim aut divisim , to give seisin to Sir Piers Butler 
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of the lands, &c., named in the deed. And there exists in the same repository 
an original document under the signatures and seals of Nicholas Wyse, Mayor 
of Waterford, Nicholas, Bishop of Waterford, Milo, Bishop of Ossory, and 
Robert Lumbard, Dean of Waterford, dated 27th September, 25th Henry VIII., 
certifying, at the request of Piers, Earl of Ossory, that divers persons came 
before them at Waterford, on the day aforesaid, and deposed that Sir Piers 
Butler had received livery and seisin accordingly. Amongst these witnesses, 
“ James Shortall of Ballelorcan, gentleman, aboute the eage of lxx yeares,” 
deposed that, in the lifetime of Thomas, Earl of Ormond, “ he did see James 
Sherlok gent’ and lernyd in the Kynges Lawes, and Maister Nicholas White 
then Deane of Waterforde going to Ormonde. And that they then puplished 
that the cause of theire going thedther was to make liu?ye and s’sein to Sir 
Piers butler knyght, nowe Erie of Ossorye, of the landf tefintf & profitf 
in Ormonde.” Other witnesses deposed to the livery and seisin of Ormonde 
being made in the castle of “ Enagh” [Nenagh], which was the caput baronice ; 
and Pierce Purcell of Kilroli?, gentleman, testified, “ that after that Lyu?ye 
and s’sein, so made and had in the saide castell of Enagh in Ormonde, Okenedye 
Captaigne of his nation, that had the custody of the castell, came to the saide 
Sir Piers, and to the saide Atto r nayes, and delyu7ed to the Atto r nays the Ryng 
of the gate of the saide castell, which thei forthwith delyu?ed to the saide Sir 
Piers nowe Earle of Ossorye.” Testimony was likewise given of Sir Piers 
having received livery and seisin of Tullow and Arklow from the same 
attorneys. 

The proofs now placed before the reader go far to confirm the authenticity 
of Sir Piers’ letter to Earl Thomas. They show that, within a few years after 
the death of his enemy, Sir James Ormonde, in 1497, he had succeeded to his post 
as representative in Ireland of the absentee Earl, who had so completely 
given up his interest in that country, as by these deeds to disinherit his sons 
(should he have any), leaving his heir male but two parts of the profits of 
Ormonde, and other lands, and that for so long only as he should be resident 
in Ireland. The documents also prove that Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, con- 
sidered the title to be devolvable on his heirs general, for he grants away the 
lands, to a certain extent, in tail, saving to himself and his heirs the seigniory, 
name, and dignity of Ormonde. Carte, however, hints, on the authority of Sir 
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Robert Rothe, that the Earl had not the power thus to separate the seigniory 
from the lands, or, indeed, to meddle at all with it or them, the first, second, 
and third Earls of Ormonde having entailed them on their heirs male, but that 
Earl Thomas suppressed the deeds in favour of his daughters, the heirs general. 
Be that as it may, it is evident that Sir Piers Butler became the Irish repre- 
sentative of the Butler interest by these indentures ; and as such we find him 
acting for his absentee cousin. About this time the following curious letter 
was probably written to him by Earl Thomas: — 

44 My Very Good Cousin, 

14 In as hartye man? as I can, or may, I recomaunde me to you, and 
haue lately receeued yo r good and loueing tre bering date at* Wat?ford the xix daye of 
August, by the whiche I vnderstand that Edmond Butler, soune unto Thomas ffitz Piers 
Butler, hathe certeyne dedes Evydences and tres sealed, as he affermyth w* the seale of my 
lord© my grandfader made unto dame Katerynne of Desmond a , and to the children betweene 
them twayne begotten ; by the vertue of whiche dedes, as I gceyue by yo 1 saied tre, the 
saied Edmond, now of late p tending a false title and interest, hathe entered into my Island 
beside Waterford, and there, contrary to all good right and reason, hath taken a distresse 
in the great p’iudice of my rightfull enherytaunce. Wherein full louyingly and discretely 
ye haue adv?tised me, aswele for the confmacion of my saied right, as for the repressing 
of his malycious mynde, and false p’tence, to write unto my lorde and cousin of Kyldare b , 
to my lord chancello r w th other; so by mean thereof ye suppose I shulde the rather 
obeigne my right. [The Earl then desires Sir Piers to consult with Nicholas White, 
Dean of Waterford, and with his advice send him] the trew pedegrewe of the saied gen- 
tyliwoman, and who was hir naturall fader and moder, and of what lyne she came bothe 
of the fader and moder, and to how many housebands she was there maryed unto lawfully, 



* The grandfather of Earl Thomas was James, 
third Earl of Ormonde, who died in 1405. None 
of the pedigrees mention this pretended marriage, 
which would seem, as asserted by Earl Thomas, 
to have been set up to favour a fictitious claim. 
The author of a MS. pedigree of the Fitzgeralds 
of Dromana, says that “he saw a deed of Nicholas 
Hackett fitz Edmond to Katherine fitz Gerald 
of Desmond, I suppose [says the writer] sister 

to James, seventh Earl of Desmond, 

Alsoe a dede of Katha- 



rine fitz Gerald, sometime of Desmond, in her 
pure viduity,” to Garret who was son to 
James, seventh Earl of Desmond, and was first 
Lord of the Decies. The first deed was dated 
the 1 1th Hen. VL, i.e. A. D. 1433; the second, 
21 Hen. VL, A.D. 1443. See MS. in the 
possession of the Earl of Bessborough, already 
described. 

b This letter must have been written whilst 
the Earl of Kildare was Lord Deputy, probably 
between 1505 and 1510. 
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and what issue she had by every of them, as nighe as ye can ; ffor I in?vell greatly by 
what title, right, or reason, the saied Edmond shulde make any claime or chalenge to any 
parcell of myne inhery taunce. ffor where as he sayth that my lord my graund fader shulde 
make suche dede of gifte unto the same Dame Kateryne, and to the issue of them two 
begotten, it is no mat? materiall, ffor by any thing that eu? I couth perceyue or knowe, 
she was neu? maryed unto my lorde my graundfader and therefor, if she had any issue by 
him, thei wer not legistymc [the Earl then says that he will take counsel’s advice on the 
matter, and in the meantime desires Sir Piers to re-enter on the said Edmond, and keep 
possession to the best of his power], and thus o r lorde kepe you longe in felicitie. Yeuen 
at my mano r of Newhalle the xxviii daye of September. 

“ Your cossin, 

“ T. Ormonde*. 

“ To my Right hartely Beloved Cousin, 

S 1 Piers Butler, knight, being in Ireland.” 

The concord between Sir Piers Butler and the Earl of Kildare seems to have 
continued unbroken until the death of Earl Thomas. It appears that at one 
time it was even proposed further to unite the rival houses by a marriage 
between Kildare’s daughter, Eleanor, and George St. Leger, grandson of the 
Earl of Ormonde, which probably fell to the ground when Kildare ascertained 
that the Irish property and title were entailed on Sir Piers Butler, the next heir 
male b , and would not pass to the heirs general — the son and representative of 

* The letter is written by a secretary, but 
signed in autograph, in a firm bold hand, so that 
it probably dates several years before Earl 
Thomas’ death. 

b We learn this curious fact from a notarial 
instrument, dated November 29, 1616, record- 
ing, at the request of Piers, Earl of Ormonde, 
and Margaret, his wife, the testimony of Master 
James White, prebendary of Maynott, and vicar 
of the parish church of Ardee (de atrio dei), 
who deposed, “ that about sixteen years before, 
or more, he was sent by Gerald, of good memory, 

Earl of Kildare, to the ELing of England, about 
certain matters, when he met Thomas, of similar 
good memory, Earl of Ormonde, at his mansion 
in London, when they treated of a marriage 



between George Sayntleger and Elenor, the 
daughter of the said Gerald ; the deponent then 
asked the said Thomas who should be Earl of 
Ormonde after his death; and Thomas said that 
Sir Piers Butler, knight, then dwelling in Ire- 
land, should be Earl, because that dignity and 
Earldom was entailed on heirs male, and Piers 
was the next heir male after his death. And 
he said that he could not with a safe conscience 
do otherwise, or ever break or change that en- 
tail” The original instrument, in Latin, under 
the signature and notarial mark of Thomas Fyan, 
public notary, and a clergyman of the diocese 
of Ossory, written on parchment, is still pre- 
served in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny 
Castle. 
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the eldest of whom, the Lady Anne Butler, was the afore-mentioned George 
St. Leger. 

That Sir Piers Butler about this time used every means to extend his inte- 
rest amongst the Irish chiefs we may conclude from his politic and far-seeing 
character. Of the formal treaties made between the contracting parties in 
such cases, there is a curious example amongst the Ormonde MSS., which we 
here submit to the reader in an English dress. The original is written in 
Latin, and is the counterpart of an indenture between Sir Piers Butler and 
Donnell Mac Carthy, the head of the powerful house of Mac Carthy Reagh of 
Carbery, in Cork. The seal, which no doubt was Donnell’s, is broken away : — 

A *t’ t 6 l 8 ’ Pre This indenture made at Drumanehe [Dromana], January 24th, 1512, between the stre- 
nuous, noble, and very potent men, Sir Piers Butler, knight, of the one part, and the Lord 
Donnell MacKarry*, chief in the country of the Carberies (“ Karbrencium principem 
partibus”), of the other, witnesseth that the said Piers and Donnell have made perpetual 
peace, concord, and strict friendship (“ indefessam amicitiam”), by treaty between them as 
follows, confirmed by oath on the holy Evangelists of God, viz. : — Should commotions be 
raised by any against the said Piers at any future time for ever, that the aforesaid Donnell 
shall energetically aid the said Piers with all his force and power truly and without dis- 
simulation or excuse ; and in like manner that the said Piers shall aid the said Donnell 
against all his foes, except the most illustrious Lord Gerald, the most noble Earl of Kil- 
dare, against whom neither of them shall aid the other, or rise up against him by colour 
of any excuse. Besides, the aforesaid parties have promised, and bound themselves by 
oath on the holy Evangelists of God, neither to rise up against, or injure, their mutual 
friends on any pretext, or to make amity or friendship irrespective of each other. And if 
it should happen that either be accused of failing the other in the premises, and that he 
who has this laid to his charge, clear himself in the opinion of the other, that then their 
league and friendship remain unbroken. And for the greater security of the said league 
and friendship, the said Piers and Donnell have ordained between them certain intercessors, 
called Slany b (“ quoscunque intercessores nomine Slany”), and certain oaths (“ sacramenta 
sive juraraenta”), which, either demanding from the other, shall not be denied, but with- 
out haughtiness and contradiction they shall mutually concede, on being desired, to each 
other. Given the aforesaid day, place, and year, as above written. In testimony whereof 
the aforesaid Donnell has set his seal to the part of this indenture remaining with the said 

* Mac Carthaigh is pronounced Mac Kaurha , b The Irish word pldna means sureties or 

the Irish th having the sound of L guarantees. — See Four Masters , vol. iiL, p. 26. 
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Sir Piers, in presence of these honorable persons, then present, Thadeus Innene Mclady, 

Donnell M'Krath, Margaret fitzGerald, of the Geraldines (Margareta geraldi de geraldinis) 
wife of the stud Sir Piers, Maurice Omehygan, and Masters James Cantwell, Official of 
Ossory, and Richard Meyran, with many others. 

Besides the especial stipulation introduced into the foregoing document, A - D - 1514 - 
there are other indications of the friendship then existing between the Geral- 
dines and Butlers. In 1514, Gerald, Earl of Kildare, who on his father’s Harinan mss., 

. 3766, fol. 225. 

death had been appointed Lord Deputy, gave his brother-in-law, Sir Piers 
Butler, a “ chief horse” or charger, a gray hackney, and a haubergeon. And Liber Prim*, 
we find them amicably uniting to frame regulations for the government of the 
counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary. 

The published State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. commence with a a.d. 1515 . 
curious document, throwing much light on the social condition of Ireland at 
the period. The editors of that invaluable collection place its date about the 
year 1515. From it we learn that the King’s laws were obeyed but in a very state Papers, 
small portion of Ireland, comprising half the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, p^v^"* U * 
Kildare, and Wexford; that in the other halves of those counties, and in the 
entire of Waterford, Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, Kerry, Carlow, and the pro- 
vinces of Connaught and Ulster, there was neither justice nor sheriff, whilst 
“ all the Englyshe folke of the said countyes ben of Iryshe habyt, of Iryshe lan- 

gage, and of Iryshe condytions, except the cyties and wallyd tounes 

. . . aud though that many of them obey the kinges Deputye, when it pleaseith 
them, yet ther is none of them all that obeyth the kinges lawes.” Ten English 
counties paid annual tributes, ranging from £300 to £20, to Irish chieftains, 
the Deputy being unable to defend the lieges against their aggressions. In such 
a condition of affairs it does not surprise one to find it stated that — 

“ Syr Pyers Butler, knight, and all the Captaines of the Butlers of the countye of Kil- id., pp. 3, 7. 

kenny followyth the Iryshe ordre, and every of them makeith warre 

and pease for hymself, without any lycence of the King, or of any other temperall person, 
saive to hym that is strongeyst, and of suche that maye subdue them by the swerde.” 

At this time an event took place which must have been long anxiously 
looked forward to by Sir Piers. On the 3rd of August, 1515, Thomas, Earl 
of Ormonde . and Wiltshire, died in England. He left no son, and his 

2 K 
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daughters* inherited his large possessions in that kingdom. Sir Piers Butler 
ms. Pedegrte thereon, says Master Richard Lawless, “ tooke vpon him the title and name of 
Ormond 0 ™* Earle of Ormond and it appears that he lost no time in placing on record 
evidence to prove his legal right to that title and the Irish property. We have 
already (see p. 205, supra), mentioned a notarial instrument recording a con- 
versation wherein Earl Thomas had declared that the Irish title and estates 
were vested in his heirs male. There exists in the Evidence Chamber, Kil- 
kenny Castle, another document (under the mark and certificate of Thomas 
Fyan, an Ossory clergyman, and notary public), whereby Oliver, Bishop of 
Ossory, makes known to all whom it may concern, that on the 8th of November, 
1516, Piers Butler, Earl of Ormonde, petitioned him to record the testimony 
of certain witnesses in proof that the Earldom of Ormonde, and the property 
attached thereto, were entailed on heirs male. In the subjoined note will be 
found an abstract of the depositions of the several witnesses set forth in this 
curious document 6 . 



‘ “ The s d Thomas, Earle of Ormond & Will- 
shire, dyed the 7th yeareof King Henry y e 8th, 
hauing issue the Lady Anne Butler, marryed 
to S r James St. Leger of Deuonshire, knight, & 
y a Lady Margaret Buttler, marryed to S r Wil- 
liam Bullin, knight. The said Lady Anne 
Butler, y e eldest daughter, had issue by the s d 
S r James St. Leger, S r George St Leger, knight, 
who had issue S r John St.Leger, whonowliueth 
in poore estate. And y e s d Lady Margaret But- 
ler, Buttler, 2 d daughter to y e s d Thomas, Earle 
of Ormond & Willshire, had issue by the s d S r 

William Bullin, knight Thomas 

Bullin, which Thomas Bullin had issue George 
Bullin, & alsoe 2 daughters, vizt, Anne Bullin, 
(marryed to y* & King Henry y e 8), and Mary Bul- 
lin, marryed to Sir W m . Carey, knight” — Law- 
less’s Pedegree of the House of Ormond* 

b Nicholas Tywe, 67 years of age, deposed, 
that he had heard his father, John Tywe (who 
was 78 years of age, and had been chamberlain 
to James, the White Earl of Ormonde), say, 
that if that Earl died without heirs male of his 



body lawfully begotten, that then the legitimate 
heirs male of Richard Butler, brother to said 
James, would succeed to that Earl’s inheri- 
tance; and that he heard his said father say, 
after the death of the said James, and of John his 
son, that it was a pity that those sons of Richard 
Butler who would succeed to that Earl’s inhe- 
ritance were not brought up after the English 
fashion ; and the deponent was well aware of the 
common fame, that the inheritance of that Earl- 
dom was entailed on the heirs male, and that 
Sir Piers Butler was now the true heir male of 
the said EarL 

John Shorthals, lord of Roystoun and Clo- 
mantagh, of the age of 80 years, deposed, that 
he had heard his father, Robert, of the age of 
80 years, who was sheriff of the county of Kil- 
kenny in the time of James, the White Earl, as 
often as he heard any talk about the inheritance 
of the Earldom of Ormonde, say, that if the 
said James should die without heirs male, that 
then the heirs male of his brother, Richard, 
would succeed to the inheritance; and when 
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In 1516 Sir Piers Butler joined his forces with those of O’Brien, who had a.d 1516. 
espoused the quarrel of John, “ son of the Earl,” against James, son of Maurice, voi. P . 1337. 
heir to the Earldom of Desmond, who raised the siege of Lough Gur, and 
retired precipitately on the approach of the confederates. 

The Earl of Kildare having, in this year, made a successful foray against a.d. i 5 ic. 
the O’Tooles, next invaded Ely O’Carrol, where, says Cox, he was “ joyned by Hih». a» 9 u- 
several Noblemen of Munster and Leinster, of English Extraction, and parti- IT^oe* 1 * L ’ 
cularly by Pierce Earl of Ormond , and James eldest Son of the Earl of Desmond 



John and Thomas, the sons of the said Earl, 
went to the Court of Rome, he heard him saying, 
“ if they shall not return, the inheritance will 
remain to the heirs male;” and he was well 
aware that Piers is the legitimate son of James, 
the son of Edmond, the son of Richard Butler. 

William Cantwell, 66 years of age, gave like 
testimony. 

James Grant, 66 years of age, deposed, that 
he had heard his father, who was 80 years of 
age and upwards, and his grandfather, who was 
80 years old and upwards, one of whom was con- 
stable of the castle of Knocktopher, and the 
other marshall (mariscallus) of the county of 
Kilkenny, often stating that the inheritance of 
the Earldom of Ormonde was entailed on heirs 
male, and that as often as that White Earl 
(comes ille candidus) went to England, he was 
wont to appoint Edmond, the son of Richard, his 
brother, to rule in his place, saying, Keep well 
my lordships, for they shall all be thine from the 
days [of the deaths?] of my sons (a diebus filio- 
rum meorum). 

Brother Thomas Neyll, a monk of the monas- 
tery of Jerpoint, 60 years of age and upwards, 
deposed, that he had heard Thomas Neyll, lord 
of the greater part of Karrick, 80 years of age 
and upwards, and Walter Glorne, steward of the 
Earl of Ormonde for the whole of Ireland, 80 
years of age, often saying, that the Earl of Or- 
monde had no legitimate sons except James the 



White, and Richard Butler, and that if the said 
James died without heirs male of his body, then 
the heirs male of that Richard ought to have 
the inheritance of that Earldom. 

Edmond Arlond, 78 years of age, deposed that, 
he was brought up with the said Glorne, the 
steward, and heard him often, after the death of 
the White Earl, saying, that if James of Wilt- 
shire, John, and Thomas, the sons of James the 
White, died without heirs male, then the heirs 
male of Richard Butler, his brother, would 
inherit that Earldom; and that he heard his 
father, Laurence by name, 80 years of age, who 
was of the counsel of the White Earl (de con- 
silio comitis candidi), saying, that the Earldom 
of Ormonde and its inheritance was entailed on 
heirs male; he heard divers persons, who were 
with Thomas the last Earl, saying, that that 
Earl had declared that inheritance to be entailed 
on heirs male. 

John Cantwell, lord of Moykarky, 66 years 
of age, deposed, that he heard his father, John 
Cantwell, Archbishop of Cashel, 70 years of age, 
who used to be with the White Earl in all parts 
of Ireland before he was Archbishop, as also with 
John his son, saying confidentially in secret wise, 
in the time of the said John, that if John and 
Thomas, his brother, should die without heirs 
male of their bodies, that then the legitimate 
heirs male of Richard Butler would succeed the 
said Earl in his inheritance, and this he heard 
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Four Matters, 
voL v., p. 1837. 



In this expedition Ormonde aided the Deputy in the siege and demolition of 
his kinsman O’Carrol’s chief castle of Lemyvenane (now called the Leap near 
Parsonstown), and was present at the surprise and surrender of Clonmel, the 
principal town of his own Liberty of Tipperary; and, the return of the 
Deputy to Dublin having left the component parts of his army free to follow 
their private feuds, we find Ormonde, as already stated, joining the O’Briens 
against the Desmonds. 

The death of Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, soon caused a change to take place 



at the time that the said John had to do (trac- 
tatum habuit), with Raynalda, the daughter of 
O’Brien, and at other times afterwards ; he heard 
also the said Archbishop swearing by St. Pa- 
trick's Cross, and in the presence of John 
Butler fitz Edmond fitz Richard, who was fos- 
tered with the said Archbishop, and saying, 
“ if John and Thomas had not heirs male, then 
the heirs male of your father are their heirs.” 

Edmond Maresse, 66 years of age, deposed, 
that he heard his father, William Maresse, chief 
of his nation, 80 years of age, who always was 
near the White Earl (qui semper assistebat 
comiti candido), even at the time of his death, 
saying, that the Earldom of Ormonde was en- 
tailed on heirs male, and that he heard Master 
Nicholas Whyte, Rector of Callan, 70 years of 
age, who had a knowledge of that matter, saying, 
in like manner, that that inheritance was entailed 
on heirs male, and that Peter Whyte, father of 
the said Nicholas, saw that entail (vidit illam 
talliam), and that he heard by common fame that 
the heirs male of Richard would inherit all, 
notwithstanding the daughters of Earl Thomas. 

Isabella Blanchfell, an honest widow, 70 years 
of age, examined in the monastery of Callan, by 
commission directed to John Tobyn, rector of 
Callan, deposed, that she had heard by the com- 
mon report of good and honest persons of the 
county of Kilkenny, and especially of Robert 
Shorthals, lord of Ballyhyggyn, her husband, 



60 years of age, and James Rysse, skilled in the 
king's laws, that the Earldom of Ormonde was 
entailed on heirs male, and that if John and 
Thomas should die without heirs male, that 
then the legitimate heirs male of the said 
Richard would succeed to that inheritance, not- 
withstanding the daughters of Earl Thomas, 
because the lands were entailed on heirs male. 

Gilbert Blanchfell, lord of Kilmodymog, de- 
posed, that he had heard by common report and 
fame through the counties of Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary, and especially from David Blanchfell, 
his father, lord of Blanchfelyston, the steward 
Glome, and Thomas Whyte, constable of Don- 
ferth, that the inheritance and Earldom of Or- 
monde was entailed on heirs male. 

The aforesaid witnesses were examined in the 
monastery of St John, Kilkenny, by Master 
James Cantwell, official of Ossory, deputed for 
that purpose, and at the request of the said Lord 
Piers, made to the Bishop when present at a pub- 
lic assembly of the county of Kilkenny at “Fy- 
nyll hyll” near Kilkenny, on the 16th day of the 
month aforesaid; and their testimony was re- 
duced to writing and published under the seal 
of the Bishop of Ossory, used for greater causes, 
in presence of the said official, the Prior of the 
monastery of St. John, Master John Tobyn, 
Rector of Callan, James Shorthals, lord of Bally- 
lorcan, and numberless other persons called to- 
gether for that purpose. 
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in the friendly relations which had so long existed between the Earl of Kildare 

and his brother-in-law. Sir Piers having, as the next surviving legitimate heir LeUod’e nut. 

° * m of Ireland, 

male, assumed the title of Ormonde*, and taken possession of the Irish estates v 0 l il, pp. 126, 
of the late earl, saw with impatience the greatness of the Geraldines, and keenly 
felt the depression of his own family. He was, therefore, determined, even at 
the sacrifice of the friendship of his wife’s brother, to maintain the honour of 
his house ; and in this he was cordially supported by the energetic character 
of his wife, who had become, in heart and soul, a Butler, and instigated him to 
give a vigorous opposition to her own kinsmen. Having secured the favour 
of Wolsey, whom the pride and inexperience of Kildare had made his enemy, 
the Earl of Ormonde succeeded in having his rival removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland ; and Thomas, Earl of Surrey, having been created Lord Lieu- a.d. 1519. 
tenant, the chief of the Butlers at once rose into power and importance. We 
find the king thanking Surrey shortly after his arrival in Ireland, “for the a. d. 1520. 
sending of thArchebisshop of Dublin, our Chauncelour there, to Waterforde, for voh ii.f|Jm*iii., 
the pacifying of suche discourdes, debates, and variaunces, as be betwixt ^ 
thErle of Desmonde b and Sir Piers Butler . . . so that they, being soo pacified, 
mought, with their puysaunces, joyne and attende personnally with and upon 
you, our Lieutenaunte, for your better assistence in repressing the temerities 
of our rebellious Irishe enimyes.” A truce was, accordingly, patched up be- 
tween them, and Surrey informs Henry that the commissioners had returned on 
the 10th of July from Waterford, “where, with mouche defyculty, they have Id -, pp- 35. 
takyn a day of truys betwene the Erles .... to endure unto Candylmas next 
cornyng.” Ormonde being thus free from the apprehension of danger on the 
southern boundary of his territories, was enabled to aid the Lord Lieutenant, 
then engaged, with “ the leest assistence of the Englishry that ever was seen,” in 
laying waste Leix, the country of “ Connell O’More.” The power of the Earl 
of Ormonde at this period is well shown by the strength of the forces he led 
to the aid of Surrey, compared with those under the standard of the Chief Gover- 



• He was not, however, fully recognised as 
Earl of Ormonde till 1 538, though in the patent 
by which he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, dated 6th March, 1522, he is styled, “ Pe- 
trus Butler comes Ormond,” without qualifica- 



tion . — State Papers , voL ii., part iil, p. 39* 
b This was James, eleventh Earl of Desmond, 
whose daughter, and heir general, Joan, after- 
wards became the wife of Sir Piers’ son and suc- 
cessor, James, ninth Earl of Ormonde. 
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State Papers , 
pp. 33, 86. 



Id. , p. 35. 



nor. Surrey’s forces consisted of 150 horsemen sent to him out of Wales, 120 
horsemen and 300 kerns in his pay, and 48 horse and 120 foot “ of the Eng- 
lishry ” being 318 horse and 420 foot in all ; whilst Ormonde brought into the 
field 100 horsemen, 200 galoglasses, and 200 kern of his own, besides 24 horse- 
men led by his kinsman Mac Murrough. Surrey then proceeds to inform the 
King as follows: — 

“ The said Erl brought also O’Kerroyll* [O’Carroll] to speke with me, who, sethens 
my coming, hath made oon invasyon, and doon mooche hurt. He is the moost estemed 
capteyn of the land; and, with mouche deficulte, he was sworn to Your Grace. After his 
othe takin, I examined him upon whate grounde he hadmoevid warre, considering he had 
promised Sir William Darcy to bee loving and servicehable unto me, your Lieutenaunt. 
He said, he was so mouche hurt by Englishmen in tymes past that no we he sawe good 
season to revenge his hurtes. I said to him, that it was not for that cause, but that I knew 
well he had received a letter from the Erl of Kyldare, brought to him by an abbot, dwelling 
nere to him, which letter caused him to make warre. And he smyled. And both I, the 
Erl of Ormond, and Sir William Darcy, desirid him to showe the trouth of the said letter. 
And he answerid, saying he wold not distayne his honour for the pauelionful of gold; ne, 
if he had receivid any suche letter, wold disclose the same. Then the Erll of Ormond, 
he and Sir William Darcy, comynyng to gathers in Irish, the said Erl and Sir William 
advised me to examen the said O’Kerroyles brethern, of the said letter, for the said O’Ker- 
royl wold it shuld come out by theym. And they both sware, that they stode by, and 
herd the said letter redd. I examyned them, if it were signed with the Erl of Kildarea 

hand ; and they said they coud not rede, and therfore they knew not b 

The said O’Karroyll hath confessid to Cony 11 O’More, and to Brene O’Conoghour, who 
have shewid me the same, that he woold haue made no warre, yf he had not been sent 
unto by the Erl of Kildare so to doo ; and that for fere of his displeasure, if he shuld 
retorne, he durst noon otherwise doo. And for noo thing that the Erl of Ormond and Sir 
William coude doo, he wold be swome to Youre Grace, unto the tyme I said to hym, that 
I knewe, assuridly, Your Grace wold never suffer the Erl of Kildare to bee your Deputie 
here more ; and also to promise him to take a resonable peas with Connyll, such as the 



* O’Carroll was a kinsman of Ormonde’s, whose 
grandmother was Catherine, daughter of Moel- 
rony O’Carroll, surnamed Barbatus (Archdall’s 
Lodge> vol. iv., p. 17); hence the influence of the 
Earl with the Irish chieftain. 

b This letter, which is printed by Leland, 



vol. ii., p. 132, was carried to O’Carroll by the 
abbot of Monasterevan. It is given in the printed 
State Papers , vol. ii., part iii., p. 45. O’Carroll 
is urged to keep peace with Englishmen till an 
English Deputy came over; and then to do his 
best to make war with them. 
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Erll of Ormond, Sir William Darcy, Cormock Oge, and he, wold make ; which, by the 
advise of all the best of the hoost, I consented unto. And so the peas is made, and Connyll 
sworn to Your Grace, and I had his son and heyre, and his brother, in plege, that he shall 
kepe peas, and bee true to Your Grace, and mee, your Lieutenaunt; and I have delyverid 
theym to kepe, to the said Erl of Ormond. Also the same Erl, O’Kerroyll, Cormoge Oge, 
and oon Moriartagh Oge M c Morgho, the best of the M c Morgoos, be suertis to me for his 
good abering, and sworne that, if he doo not as he is sworne to doo, they all shall make 
warre upon him.” 

In this year Surrey asked Wolsey, but without effect, to procure the Trea- a.d. 1520. 
surership of Ireland for Ormonde, “ for sith my commyng he hath best deserved p*39 . Faptrt ' 
it, and I doubt not woll do hereafter.” Four years after, that office was conferred 
on him. We find Surrey commending him at this time for a faithful adhe- 7i > pp- * 7 < 48 - 
rence to the truce made with Desmond, which the latter had broken, and the 
Lieutenant expresses his intention of going shortly towards Munster to pacify 
the “ varyances betwene thErllis of Desmond and Ormond, and theyre adhe- 
rentes.” In the August of this year Ormonde attended Surrey in his expedi- 7<< . p- 49 
tion against O’Neill “ with a right good power of horsmen, and also of fotemen. 

And over that,” continues Surrey, writing to Wolsey, “ where at this tyffie there 
was lymytted betwixt me, and such Irishmen as have warre with the kinges 
subgietes, a day of comynycacion or treatyse, the said Erll, with good diligence, 
hath come above foure score myles, from his owne parties, to accompany and 
ayde me at the said treatyse ; and at all tymes sheweth hym self toward, to doo 
the Kinges Grace thankful service, such as no man in this land dooth, and to 
me right great ayde assistence.” 

It, is probable that it was Surrey’s wish at this period to put an end to the * 

disputed claim made by the heirs general of Earl Thomas to the title of 
Ormonde, and confirm his friend in the possession of it, as he asks the King, in id., p. 49. 
consideration of the services he had recounted, as given above, that the Act of 
Parliament “ concernyng the said Erll,” which he had a considerable time pre- 
viously forwarded to England, should be sent over, so that it might pass at the 
session about to commence on the 17th October. No such session, however, 
seems to have taken place*, probably in consequence of “ the great trouble and 

* The Records of the Irish Parliaments are Irish Statutes, preserved in the Library of the 
very defective. Harris, in his abstract of the Royal Dublin Society, notes a memorandum, 
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byssynes with the warre of Iryshmen,” which Surrey says would necessary 
make the intended meeting a short one. 

Piers, who died in a good old age in 1539, was now beginning to feel 
some of the infirmities of advancing years, and Surrey’s mention of this fact 
also gives us, incidentally, the first notice of his eldest son, James, afterwards 
ninth Earl of Ormonde, and shows that he received his education in the court 
of England, at that period unstained by the subsequent vices and tyranny of 
Henry, and accounted one of the most refined and magnificent in Europe. 

“ Also,” writes Surrey, “ pleas it your Grace to understand, that the said Erll, every 
wynter, is soo sore vexed and greved with the gowte in his fote, that he may not ryde, ne 
travaill; and yf I shuld have never somouche nede of his assistence, he may not repair to me 
and his men wol never goo furth, onles they have the said Erll, orels hys son and heyre, 
with theyme, to bee their capetayne. Wherefor I humbly beseche your Grace, that the 
said Erll is son, James, beeing with Your Grace, may be sent home with delygence, for 
then tent forsaid, which may doo the Kinges Grace right good service here, and me assis- 
tence, specialy at suche tymes as the said Erll may not labour; humbly bcseching your 
Grace tenderly to consider the great ayde and loving assistance I have of the said Erll, 
both in tlie felde, and in his discrete counsail, with his famylier conversacion, which is to 
me great eas and comfort, that therefor your Grace wold wouchesauf, according my spe- 
ciall trust, to shew unto the said Erll suche favours, in bryefe expedycion of the premisses, 
that he may fele and perceyve to spede the better therein, by means of this my humble 
intercession and peticion.” 

Three days after this letter was written, namely, on October 6, Ormonde 
was at Clonmel, about to attend the Lord Lieutenant and Council to Waterford 
for the purpose of being reconciled to Desmond, and they write to the 
King, “ asfor thErll of Ormond, we cannot desire to have hym more con- 
fourmable than he is.” At this time, it appears from the letter now cited, that 
a project was on foot, which, if it had been carried to a successful issue, would 
have linked the house of Ormonde still more closely to the royal line of England, 



dated the 5th November, 12th Henry VIII., to 
the effect, that search having been made in “ y* 
Treasury where y* kings Records were kept,” 
it was found that the Roll of the Parliament 



held at Dublin, 7th Henry VIII., “evidently 
appeared to be new cutt within y e space of a 
month preceding, and part of the Roll taken 
away.” 
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